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As  I  stood  by  yon  roofless  tower, 

Where  the  wa*  flower  scents  the  dewy  air, 
Where  the  howlet  mourns  in  her  ivy  bower, 

And  tells  the  midnight  moon  her  care : 
The  winds  were  laid,  the  air  was  still, 

The  stars  they  shot  along  the  sky ; 
The  fox  was  howling  on  the  hill,  . 

And  the  distant  echoing  glens  reply. 

Robert  Burks. 


VOL.  XLVIII. 


CASTLE  DANGEROUS. 


CHAPTER  I. 


Where  is  he  ?    Has  the  deep  earth  awallow'd  him  ? 

Or  hath  he  melted  like  some  airy  phantom 

That  shuns  the  approach  of  mom  and  the  young  sun  ? 

Or  hath  he  wrapt  him  in  Cimmerian  darkness. 

And  pass'd  beyond  the  circuit  of  the  sight 

With  things  of  the  night's  shadows? 

Anonymous, 

The  disappearance  of  the  youth,  whose  disguise 
and  whose  fate  hare,  we  hope,  inclined  our  reader  s 
to  take  some  interest  in  him,  will  require  some  ex- 
planation ere  we  proceed  with  the  other  person- 
ages of  the  story,  and  we  shall  set  about  giving  it 
accordingly. 

When  Angnstine  was  consigned  to  his  cell  for 
the  second  time  on  the  preceding  evening,  both  the 
monk  and  the  young  Knight  of  Valence  had  seen 
the  key  turned  upon  him,  and  had  heard  him  se- 
cure the  door  in  the  inside  with  the  bolt  which 
had  been  put  on  at  his  request  by  sister  Ursula,  in 
whose  a£Fections  the  youth  of  Augustine,  his  ex- 
treme handsomeness,  and,  above  all,  his  indispo- 
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sition  of  body  and  his  melancholy  of  mind,  had 
gained  him  considerable  interest. 

So  soon,  accordingly,  as  Augustine  re-entered 
his  apartment,  he  was  greeted  in  a  whisper  by  the 
sister,  who,  during  the  interval  of  his  absence,  had 
contrived  to  slip  into  the  cell,  and  having  tappiced 
herself  behind  the  little  bed,  came  out,  with  great 
appearance  of  joy,  to  greet  the  return  of  the  youth. 
The  number  of  little  attentions,  the  disposal  of  holly 
boughs,  and  such  other  evergreens  as  the  season 
permitted,  showed  the  anxiety  of  the  holy  sisters  to 
decorate  the  chamber  of  their  guest,  and  the  greet- 
ings of  sister  Ursula  expressed  the  same  friendly 
interest,  at  the  same  time  intimating  that  she  was 
already  in  some  degree  in  possession  of  the  stran- 
ger s  mystery. 

As  Augustine  and  the  holy  sister  were  busied 
in  exchange  of  confidence,  the  extraordinary  dif- 
ference between  their  countenances  and  their  per- 
sons must  have  struck  any  one  who  might  have 
been  accidentally  a  witness  of  their  interview.  The 
dari£  pilgrim's  robe  of  the  disguised  female,  was  not 
a  stronger  contrast  to  the  white  woollen  garment 
worn  by  the  votaress  of  Saint  Bride,  than  the  vi- 
sage of  the  nun,  seamed  with  many  a  ghastly  scar, 
and  the  light  of  one  of  her  eyes  extinguished  for 
ever,  causing  it  to  roll  a  sightless  luminary  in  her 
head,  was  to  the  beautiful  countenance  of  Aug^- 
tine,  now  bent  with  a  confidential^  and  even  affec- 
tionate look,  upon  the  extraordinary  features  of 
her  companion. 

<<  You  know,"  said  the  supposed  Augustine^  <<  the 
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principal  pari  of  my  atory ;  can  yon,  or  will  you, 
Jend  mo  yomr  aasistanoe  ?  If  mot,  my  dearest  tu- 
tor, yon  mnst  consent  to  witness  my  death,  raiber 
than  my  shame.  Yes,  sister  Ursula,  I  will  not  be 
pointed  at  by  the  finger  of  scorn,  as  the  thoughtless 
maiden  who  sacrificed  so  mudi  for  a  young  man,  of 
whose  attachment  she  was  not  so  w^  assured  as 
fihe  ought  to  have  been.  I  will  not  be  dragged 
before  De  Walton,  for  the  purpose  of  being  com- 
pelled, by  threats  of  torture,  to  declare  myself  the 
female  in  honour  of  whom  he  holds  the  Dangerous 
Castle.  No  doubt,  he  might  be  glad  to  give  his 
hand  in  wedlodc  to  a  damsel  whose  dowry  is  so 
ample ;  but  who  can  tell  whether  he  will  reg^ard 
me  with  that  respect  which  every  woman  would 
wish  to  command,  or  pardon  that  boldness  of  whidi 
I  hare  been  gnihy,  even  though  its  consequences 
have  been  in  his  own  &vour  ?" 

**  Nay,  my  darling  daughter,"  answered  the  nmi, 
<<  comfort  yourself;  for  in  all  I  can  aid  you,  be  as- 
sured I  wilL  My  means  are  somewhat  more  than 
my  present  situation  may  express,  and,  be  assured, 
they  shall  be  tried  to  the  uttermost.  Methinks  I 
still  hear  that  lay  which  you  sung  to  the  other  sts- 
teis  and  myself,  although  I  alone,  touched  by  feel- 
ings kindred  to  yours,  had  the  address  to  compre- 
hend that  it  told  your  own  tale." 

<<  I  am  yet  surprised,"  said  Augustine,  speaking 
beneath  her  breath,  «  how  I  had  the  boldness  to 
sing  in  your  ears  the  lay,  which,  in  fact,  was  the 
history  of  my  disgrace." 

*^  AJas  I  tlMt  you  will  say  so,"  returned  the  nun ; 
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<<  there  was  not  a  word  bnt  what  resembled  those 
tales  of  lore  and  of  high-spirited  daring  which  the 
best  minstrels  lore  to  celebrate,  and  the  noblest 
knights  and  maidens  weep  at  once  and  smile  to 
hear.  The  Lady  Augusta  of  Berkely,  a  great 
heiress,  according  to  the  world,  both  in  land  and 
movable  goods,  becomes  the  King's  ward  by  the 
death  of  her  parents ;  and  thns  is  on  the  point  of 
being  given  away  in  marriage  to  a  minion  of  the 
Eong  of  England,  whom  in  these  Scottish  valleys, 
we  scruple  not  to  call  a  peremptory  tyrant.'' 

<<  I  must  not  say  so,  my  sister,"  said  the  pilgrim ; 
<<  and  yet,  true  it  is,  that  the  cousin  of  the  obscure 
parasite  Gaviston,  on  whom  the  king  wished  to 
confer  my  poor  hand,  was  neither  by  birth,  merit, 
nor  circumstance,  worthy  of  such  an  alliance.  Mean- 
time I  heard  of  the  fame  of  Sir  John  de  Walton ; 
and  I  heard  of  it  not  with  the  less  interest  that  his 
feats  of  chivalry  were  said  to  adorn  a  knight,  who, 
rich  in  every  thing  else,  was  poor  in  worldly  goods, 
and  in  the  smiles  of  fortune.  I  saw  this  Sir  John 
de  Walton,  and  I  acknowledge  that  a  thought, 
which  had  already  intruded  itself  on  my  imagina- 
tion, became,  after  this  interview,  by  frequent  re- 
currence, more  familiar,  and  more  welcome  to  me. 
Methought  that  the  daughter  of  a  powerful  Eng- 
lish family,  if  she  could  give  away  with  her  hand 
such  wealth  as  the  world  spoke  of,  would  more 
justly  and  honourably  bestow  it  in  remedying  the 
errors  of  fortune  in  regard  to  a  gallant  knight  like 
De  Walton,  than  in  patching  the  revenues  of  a 
beggarly  Frenchman,  whose  only  merit  was  in  be- 
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ing  the  kinsman  of  a  man  who  was  very  generally 
detested  hy  the  whole  kingdom  of  England,  ex- 
cepting the  infatuated  monarch  himself." 

<*  Nohly  designed,  my  daughter,"  said  the  nnn ; 
<<  what  more  worthy  of  a  noble  heart,  possessing 
riches,  beauty,  birth,  and  rank,  than  to  confer  them 
all  npon  indigent  and  chivalrous  merit  ?" 

<<  Such,  dearest  sister,  was  my  intention,"  replied 
Augustine;   <<  but  I  have,  perhaps,  scarce  suffi- 
ciently explained  the  manner  in  which  I  meant 
to  proceed.     By  the  advice  of  a  minstrel  of  our 
house,  the  same  who  is  now  prisoner  at  Douglas, 
I  caused  exhibit  a  large  feast  upon  Christmas  eve, 
and  sent  invitations  abroad  to  the  young  knights 
of  noble  name  who  were  known  to  spend  their 
leisure  in  quest  of  arms  and  adventures.      When 
the  tables  were  drawn,  and  the  feast  concluded, 
Bertram,  as  had  been  before  devised,  was  called 
upon  to  take  his  harp.      He  sung,  receiving  from 
all  who  were  present  the  attention  due  to  a  min- 
strel of  so  much  fame.    The  theme  which  he  chose, 
was  the  frequent  capture  of  this  Douglas  Castle,  or, 
as  the  poet  termed  it.  Castle  Dangerous.  *  Where 
are  the  champions  of  the  renowned  Edward  the 
First,'  said  the  minstrel,  *  when  the  realm  of  Eng- 
land cannot  furnish  a  man  brave  enough,  or  suffi- 
ciently expert  in  the  wars,  to  defend  a  misera- 
ble hamlet  of  the  North  against  the  Scottish  re- 
bels, who  have  vowed  to  retake  it  over  our  soldiers' 
heads  ere  the  year  rolls  to  an  end  ?     Where  are 
the  noble  ladies,  whose  smiles  used  to  give  coun- 
tenance to  the  Knights  of  Saint  George's  Cross  ? 
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Alas  I  the  spirit  of  love  aad  of  chivalry  is  alike 
dead  amongst  us— our  knights  are  limited  to  petty 
enterprises— and  onr  noblest  heiresses  are  given  as 
prizes  to  strangers,  as  if  their  own  country  had  no 
one  to  deserve  them.' — Here  stopt  the  harp ;  and  I 
shame  to  say,  that  I  myself,  as  if  moved  to  enthn- 
siqsm  by  the  song  of  the  minstrel,  arose,  and  taking 
from  my  neck  the  chain  of  irold  which  supported  a 
crmfix  of  gpecUl  «uictity,  I  made  my  vow,  always 
under  the  King's  permission,  that  I  would  give  my 
hand,  and  the  inheritance  of  my  fathers,  to  the 
good  knight,  being  of  noble  birth  and  lineage,  who 
should  keep  the  Castle  of  Douglas  in  the  King  of 
England's  name,  for  a  year  and  a  day.  I  sat  down, 
my  dearest  sister,  deafened  with  the  jubilee  in 
which  my  guests,  expressed  their  applause  of  my 
supposed  patriotism.  Yet  some  degree  of  pause 
took  place  amidst  the  young  knights,. who  might 
reasonably  have  been  supposed  ready  to  embrace 
this  ofPer,  although  at  the  risk  of  being  encumbered 
with  Augusta  of  Berkely." 

<<  Shame  on  the  man,"  said  sister  Ursula,  ^'  who 
should  think  so  I  Put  your  beauty  alone,  my  dear* 
est,  into  consideration,  and  a  true  knight  ought  to 
have  embraced  the  dangers  of  twenty  Castles  of 
Douglas,  rather  than  let  such  an  invaluable  oppor* 
tunity  of  gaining  your  favour  be  lost." 

'^  It  may  be  that  some  in  reality  thought  so,'' 
said  the  pilgrim ;  <<  but  it  was  supposed  that  the 
king'g  favour  might  be  lost  by  those  who  seemed 
too  anxious  to  thwart  his  royal  purpose  upon  his 
ward's  hand.    At  any  rate,  greatly  to  my  joy,  the 
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only  person  who  availed  himself  of  the  oflFer  I  had 
made^  was  Sir  John  de  Walton ;  and  as  his  accept- 
ance of  it  was  gnarded  by  a  dansoy  saving  and  re- 
serving the  king's  approbation,  I;  hope  he  has  not 
suffered  any  diminution  of  Edward's  fiivoor." 

<^  Assure  yourself,  noble  and  high-spirited  young 
lady,"  replied  the  nun,  **  that  there  is  no  fear  <^ 
thy  generous  devotion  hurting  thy  lover  with  the 
King  of  England.  Something  we  hear  concerning 
worldly  passages,  even  in  this  remote  nook  of  Saint 
Bride's  cloister ;  and  the  report  goes  among  the 
English  soldiers  that  their  king  was  indeed  offend- 
ed at  your  putting  your  will  in  opposition  to  his 
own ;  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  this  preferred  lover, 
Sir  John  de  Walton,  was  a  man  of  such  extensive 
£une,  and  your  offer  was  so  much  in  the  character 
of  better  but  not  forgotten  times,  that  even  a  king 
could  not  at  the  beginning  of  a  long  and  stubborn 
war  deprive  an  errant  cavalier  of  his  bride,  if  she 
should  be  duly  won  by  his  sword  and  lance." 

^  Ah  I  dearest  sister  Ursula  I"  sighed  the  dis- 
guised pilgrim,  <^  but,  qn  the  other  hand,  how  much 
time  must  pass  by  in  the  siege,  by  defeating  which 
that  suit  must  needs  be  advanced  ?  While  I  sat 
in  my  lonely  castle,  tidings  after  tidings  came  to 
astound  me  with  the  numerous,  or  rather  the  con- 
stant dangers,  with  which  my  lover  was  surround- 
ed, until  at  lengfth,  in  a  moment  I  think  of  madness, 
I  resolved  to  set  out  in  this  masculine  disguise ; 
and  having  myself  with  my  own  eyes  seen  in  what 
situation  I  had  placed  my  knight,  I  determined  to 
take  such  measures  in  respect  to  shortening  the 
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term  of  his  trial,  or  otherwise,  as  a  sight  of  Dou- 
glas Castle,  and — why  should  I  deny  it  ? — of  Sir 
John  de  Walton,  might  suggest.  Perhaps  you,  my 
dearest  sister,  may  not  so  well  understand  my  heing 
tempted  into  flinching  from  the  resolution  which  I 
had  laid  down  for  my  own  honour,  and  that  of  my 
lover  ;  hut  consider,  that  my  resolution  was  the 
consequence  of  a  moment  of  excitation,  and  that 
the  course  which  I  adopted  was  the  conclusion  of 
a  long,  wasting,  sickening  state  of  uncertainty,  the 
e£Fect  of  which  was  to  weaken  the  nerves  which 
were  once  highly  strung  with  love  of  my  country, 
as  I  thought ;  hut  in  reality,  alas  I  with  fond  and 
anxious  feelings  of  a  more  selfish  description/' 

'^  Alas !"  said  sister  Ursula,  evincing  the  strongest 
symptoms  of  interest  and  compassion,  <<  am  I  the 
person,  dearest  child,  whom  you  suspect  of  insen- 
sihility  to  the  distresses  which  are  the  fruit  of  true 
love  ?  Do  you  suppose  that  the  air  which  is  hreath- 
ed  within  these  walls  has  the  property,  upon  the 
female  heart,  of  such  marvellous  fountains  as  they 
say  change  into  stone  the  substances  which  are 
immersed  into  their  waters  ?  Hear  my  tale,  and 
judge  if  it  can  he  thus  with  one  who  possesses  my 
causes  of  grief.  And  do  not  fear  for  loss  of  time  ; 
we  must  let  our  neighbours  at  Hazelside  be  settled 
for  the  evening,  ere  I  furnish  you  with  the  means 
of  escape ;  and  you  must  have  a  trusty  guide,  for 
whose  fidelity  I  will  be  responsible,  to  direct  your 
path  through  these  woods,  and  protect  you  in  case 
of  any  danger,  too  likely  to  occur  in  these  trouble- 
some times.     It  will  thus  be  nigh  an  hour  ere  you 
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depart ;  and  sure  I  am  that  in  no  manner  can  you 
spend  the  time  hotter  than  in  listening  to  distresses 
too  similar  to  your  own,  and  flowing  from  the 
source  of  disappointed  affection  which  you  must 
needs  sympathize  with." 

The  distresses  of  the  Lady  Augusta  did  not  pre- 
vent her  being  in  some  degree  afiPected  almost  ludi- 
crously with  the  sing^ular  contrast  between  the 
hideous  countenance  of  this  victinl  of  the  tender 
passion,  and  the  cause  to  which  she  imputed  her 
sorrows ;  but  it  was  not  a  moment  for  giving  way 
to  a  sense  of  the  ridiculous,  which  would  have  been 
in  the  highest  degree  ofPensive  to  the  sister  of 
Saint  Bride,  whose  good- will  she  had  so  many  rea- 
sons to  conciliate.  She  readily,  therefore,  succeed- 
ed in  preparing  herself  to  listen  to  the  votary  with 
an  appearance  of  sympathy,  which  might  reward 
that  which  she  had  herself  experienced  at  the  hands 
of  sister  Ursula ;  while  the  unfortimate  recluse, 
with  an  agitation  which  made  her  ugliness  still 
more  conspicuous,  narrated,  nearly  in  a  whisper,  the 
following  circumstances : — 

"  My  misfortunes  commenced  long  before  I  was 
called  sister  Ursula,  or  secluded  as  a  votaress  with* 
in  these  walls.  My  father  was  a  noble  Norman, 
who,  like  many  of  his  countrymen,  sought  and 
foimd  fortune  at  the  court  of  the  King  of  Scotland. 
He  was  endowed  with  the  sherifiPdom  of  this  coun- 
ty, and  Maurice  de  Hattely,  or  Hautlieu,  was  num- 
bered  among  the  wealthy  and  powerful  barons  of 
Scotland.  Wherefore  should  I  deny  it,  that  the 
daughter  of  this  baron,  then  called  Margaret  de 
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HaatUea,  was  also  distingaished  among  the  great 
and  fair  of  the  land?  It  can  be  no  censurable 
vanity  which  proTokes  me  to  speak  the  truth,  and 
unless  I  teU  it  myself,  you  could  hardly  suspect 
what  a  resemblance  I  once  bore  even  to  the  lovely 
Lady  Augusta  of  Berkely.  About  this  time  broke 
out  those  unfortunate  feuds  of  Bruce  and  Baliol) 
which  have  been  so  long  the  curse  of  this  country* 
My  jBEither,  determined  in  his  choice  of  party  by 
the  arguments  of  his  wealthy  kinsmen  at  the  court 
of  Edward,  embraced  with  passion  the  faction  of 
the  English  interest,  and  became  one  of  the  keen- 
est partisans,  at  first  of  John  Baliol,  and  afterwards 
of  the  English  monarch.  None  among  the  Angio- 
cised- Scottish,  as  his  party  was  called,  were  so  zea- 
lous as  he  for  the  red  cross,  and  no  one  was  more 
detested  by  his  countrymen  who  followed  the  na- 
tional standard  of  Saint  Andrew  and  the  patriot 
Wallace.  Among  those  soldiers  of  the  soil,  Mal- 
colm Fleming  of  Biggar  was  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished by  his  noble  birth,  his  high  acquire- 
ments, and  his  fame  in  chivalry.  I  saw  him ;  and 
the  ghastly  spectre  who  now  addresses  you  must 
not  be  ashamed  to  say,  that  she  loved,  and  was 
beloved  by,  one  of  the  handsomest  youths  in  Scot- 
land. Our  attachment  was  discovered  to  my  father 
almost  ere  we  had  owned  it  to  each  other,  and  he 
was  furious  both  against  my  lover  and  myself;  he 
placed  me  under  the  charge  of  a  religious  woman 
of  this  rule,  and  I  was  immured  within  the  house 
of  Saint  Bride,  where  my  father  shamed  not  to 
announce  he  would  ts^ta^  me  to  take  the  veil  by 
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force,  Qolesfl  I  agreed  to  wed  a  youth  bred  at  Uie 
English  coorty  Us  nephew ;  and,  as  Heaveii  had 
granted  him  no  son,  the  heir,  as  he  had  resolved^ 
of  the  house  of  HantlieiL  I  was  not  long  in  making 
my  election.  I  protested  that  death  should  be  my 
choice,  rather  than  any  other  hnsband  excepting 
Malcolm  Fleming.  Neither  was  my  lorer  less 
faithfiol ;  he  found  means  to  communicate  to  me  a 
particular  night  on  which  he  proposed  to  attempt 
to  storm  the  nunnery  of  Saint  Bride,  and  carry  me 
from  hmce  to  freedom  and  the  greenwood,  of 
which  Wallace  was  generally  called  the  king.  In 
an  evil  hour — an  hour,  I  think,  of  infatuation  and 
witchery — I  flu£Pered  the  abbess  to  wheedle  the 
secret  out  of  me,  which  I  might  have  been  sensible 
would  appear  more  horribly  flagitious  to  her  than 
to  any  other  wcnnan  that  breathed ;  but  I  had  not 
taken  the  tows,  and  I  thought  Wallace  and  He- 
ming  had  the  same  charms  for  erery  body  as  for 
me,  and  the  artful  woman  gave  me  reason  to  beUere 
that  her  loyalty  to  Bruce  was  without  a  flaw  of 
suspicion,  and  g^  took  part  in  a  plot,  of  which  my 
freedom  was  the  object.  The  abbess  engaged  to 
hare  the  English  guards  removed  to  a  distance, 
and  in  appearance  the  troops  were  withdrawn. 
Accordingly,  in  the  middle  of  the  night  appointed, 
the  window  of  my  cell,  which  was  two  stories  from 
the  ground,  was  opened  without  noise ;  and  never 
were  my  eyes  more  gladdened  than,  as  ready  dis- 
guised and  arrayed  for  flight,  even  in  a  horseman's 
dress,  like  yourself,  fairest  Lady  Augusta,  I  saw 
Malcolm  Flennng  spring  into  the  apartment.    He. 
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rnshed  towards  me ;  but  at  the  same  time  my  fa* 
ther  with  ten  of  his  strongest  men  filled  the  room^ 
and  cried  their  war-cry  of  Baliol.   Blows  were  in- 
stantly dealt  on  every  side.     A  form  like  a  giant, 
however,  appeared  in  the  midst  of  the  tumult,  and 
distinguished  himself,  even  to  my  half-giddy  eye, 
by  the  ease  with  which  he  bore  down  and  dispersed 
those  who  fought  against  our  freedom.   My  father 
alone  ofPered  an  opposition  which  threatened  to 
prove  fatal  to  him ;  for  Wallace,  it  was  said,  could 
foil. any  two  martial  champions  that  ever  drew, 
sword.     Brushing  from  him  the  armed  men,  as  a 
lady  would  drive  away  with  her  fan  a  swarm  of 
troublesome  flies,  he  secured  me  in  one  arm,  used 
his  other  for  our  'mutual  protectipn,  and  I  found, 
myself  in  the  act  of  being  borne  in  safety  down  the 
ladder  by  which  my  deliverers  had  ascended  from 
without ; — ^but  an  evil  fate  awuted  this  attempt. 

<^  My  father,  whom  the  Champion  of  Scotland 
had  spared  for  my  sake,  or  rather  for  Fleming's, 
gained  by  his  victor's  compassion  and  lenity  a  fear- 
ful advantage,  and  made  a  remorseless  use  of  it. 
Having  only  his  left  hand  to  oppose  to  the  maniac 
attempts  of  my  father,  even  the  strength  of  Wallace 
could  not  prevent  the  assailant,  with  all  the  energy 
of  desperation,  from  throwing  down  the  ladder,  on 
which  his  daughter  was  perched  like  a  dove  in  the 
grasp  of  an  eagle.    The  champion  saw  our  danger, 
and  exerting  his  inimitable  strength  and  agility, 
cleared  himself  and  me  from  the  ladder,  and  leaped 
free  of  the  moat  of  the  convent,  into  which  we  must 
otherwise  have  been  precipitated.    The  Champion. 

"4 
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of  Scodand  was  saved  in  the  desperate  attempt, 
but  I,  who  fell  among  a  heap  of  stones  and  mbbish, 
ly  the  disobedient  daughter,  weUnigh  the  apostate 
Testal,  waked  only  from  a  long  bed  of  sickness^^to 
find  myself  the  disfigured  wretch  which  you  now 
see  me.  I  then  learned  that  Malcolm  had  escaped 
&om  the  fray,  and  shortly  after  I  heard,  with  feel- 
ings less  keen  perhaps  than  they  ought  to  have 
been,  that  my  father  was  slain  in  one  of  the  endless 
battles  which  took  place  between  the  contending 
factions.  If  he.  had  lived,  I  might  have  submitted 
to  the  completion  of  my  fate ;  but  since  he  was  no 
more,  I  felt  that  it  would  be  a  preferable  lot  to  be 
a  be^ar  in  the  streets  of  a  Scottish  village,  than 
an  Abbess  in  this  miserable  house  of  Saint  Bride ; 
nor  was  even  that  popr  object  of  ambition,  on  which 
my  father  used  to  expatiate  when  desirous  of  per- 
suading me  to  enter  the  monastic  state,  by  milder 
means  than  throwing  me  off  the  battlements,  long 
open  to  me.  The  old  abbess  died  of  a  cold  caught 
the  evening  of  the  fray ;  and  the  place,  which  might 
have  been  kept  open  until  I  was  capable  of  filling 
it,  was  disposed  of  otherwise,  when  the  Bnglish 
thought  fit  to  reform,  as  they  termed  it,  the  disci- 
pline of  the  house ;  and,  instead  of  electing  a  new 
abbess,  sent  hither  two  or  three  friendly  monks,  who 
have  now  the  absolute  government  of  the  commu- 
nity, and  wield  it  entirely  according  to  the  pleasure 
of  the  English.  But  I,  for  one,  who  have  had  the 
honour  to  be  supported  by  the  arms  of  the  Cham- 
pion of  my  country,  will  not  remain  here  to  be 
commanded  by  this  Abbot  Jerome.  IwiUgofortl^ 
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nor  do  I  fear  to  find  relations  and  friends,  wlio  will 
provide  a  more  fitting  place  of  refuge  for  Margaret 
de  Hantlieu  than  the  convent  of  Saint  Bride  ;  you, 
too,  dearest  lady,  shall  obtain  your  freedom,  and  it 
will  be  well  to  leave  such  information  as  wiU  make 
Sir  John  de  Walton  aware  of  the  devotion  with 
which  his  happy  fate  has  inspired  you." 

^<  It  is  not,  then,  your  own  intention,"  said  the 
Lady  Augusta,  ^^  to  return  into  the  world  again^ 
and  you  are  about  to  renounce  the  lover,  in  a  union 
with  whom  you  and  he  once  saw  your  joint  happi- 
ness?" 

«  It  is  a  question,  my  dearest  child,"  said  sister 
Ursula,  <<  which   I  dare  not  ask  myself,  and  to 
which  I  am  absolutely  uncertain  what  answer  I 
should  return.    I  have  not  taken  the  final  and  irre- 
vocable vows ;  I  have  done  nothing  to  alter  my 
situation  with  regard  to  Malcolm  Fleming.     He 
also,  by  the  vows  plighted  in  the  Chancery  of  Hea- 
ven, is  my  affianced  bridegroom,  nor  am  I  conscious 
that  I  less  deserve  his  faith,  in  any  respect  now, 
than  at  the  moment  when  it  was  pledged  to  me ; 
but,  I  confess,  dearest  lady,  that  rumours  have 
reached  me,  which  sting  me  to  the  quick;  the 
reports  of  my  wounds  and  scars  are  said  to  have 
estranged  the  Knight  of  my  choice.     I  am  now 
indeed  poor,"  she  added,  with  a  sigh,  **  and  I  am 
no  longer  possessed  of  those  personal  charms,  which 
they  say  attract  the  love,  and  fix  the  fidelity,  of  the 
other  sex.     I  teach  myself,  therefore,  to  think,  in 
my  moments  of  settled  resolution,  that  all  betwixt 
jne  and  Malcolm  Fleming  is  at  an  end,  saving  good 
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'Wishes  on  the  part  of  both  towards  the  other ;  and 
yet  there  is  a  sensation  in  my  bosom  which  whis- 
pers, in  spite  of  my  reason,  that  if  I  absolutely 
believed  that  which  I  now  say,  there  would  be  no 
object  on  earth  worthy  my  living  for  in  order  to 
attain  it.  This  insinuating  prepossession  whispers 
to  my  secret  soul,  and  in  very  opposition  to  my 
reason  and  understanding,  that  Malcolm  Fleming, 
who  could  pledge  his  all  upon  the  service  of  his 
country,  is  incapable  of  nourishing  the  versatile 
affection  of  an  ordinary,  a  coarse,  or  a  venal  cha- 
racter. Methinks,  were  the  difference  upon  his 
part  instead  of  mine,  he  would  not  lose  his  interest 
in  my  eyes,  because  he  was  seamed  with  honour- 
able scars,  obtained  in  asserting  the  freedom  of  his 
choice,  but  that  such  wounds  would,  in  my  opinion, 
add  to  his  merit,  whatever  they  took  away  fi*om 
his  personal  comeliness..  Ideas  rise  on  my  soul,  as 
if  Malcolm  and  Margaret  might  yet  be  to  each 
other  all  that  their  affections  once  anticipated  with 
so  much  security,  and  that  a  change,  which  took 
nothing  from  the  honour  and  virtue  of  the  beloved 
person,  must  rather  add  to,  than  diminish,  the 
charms  of  the  union.  Look  at  me,  dearest  Lady 
Augusta  I — ^look  me — if  you  have  courage — full  in 
the  face,  and  tell  me  whether  I  do  not  rave  when 
my  fancy  is  thus  converting  mere  possibilities  into 
that  which  is  natural  and  probable." 

The  Lady  of  Berkely,  conscious  of  the  necessity, 
raised  her  eyes  on  the  unfortunate  nun,  afraid  of 
losing  her  own  chance  of  deliverance  by  the  mode 
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in  which  she  should  conduct  herself  in  this  crisis ; 
yet  not  willing  at  the  same  time  to  flatter  the  nn- 
fortnnate  Ursula,  with  suggesting  ideas  for  which 
her  own  sense  told  her  she  could  hardly  find  any 
rational  grounds.  But  her  imagination,  stored 
with  the  minstrelsy  of  the  time,  hrought  hack  to 
her  recollection  the  Loathly  Lady  in  <<  The  Mar- 
riage of  Sir  Gawain/'  and  she  conducted  her  re- 
ply in  the  following  manner : — 

**  You  ask  me,  my  dear  Lady  Marg^aret,  a  trying 
question,  which  it  would  he  unfriendly  to  answer 
otherwise  than  sincerely,  and  most  cruel  to  answer 
with  too  much  rashness.  It  is  true,  that  what 
is  called  heanty,  is  the  first  quality  on  which  we 
of  the  weaker  sex  learn  to  set  a  value ;  we  are 
flattered  hy  the  imputation  of  personal  charms, 
whether  we  actually  possess  them  or  not ;  and  no 
donht  we  learn  to  place  upon  them  a  great  deal 
more  consequence  than  in  reality  is  found  to  helong 
to  them.  Women,  however,  even  such  as  are  held 
hy  their  own  sex,  and  perhaps  in  secret  hy  them- 
selves, as  devoid  of  all  pretensions  to  heauty,  have 
heen  known  to  hecome,  from  their  understand- 
ing, their  talents,  or  their  accomplishments,  the 
trndonhted  ohjects  of  the  warmest  attachment. 
Wherefore  then  should  yon,  in  the  mere  rashness 
of  your  apprehension,  deem  it  impossible  that  your 
Malcolm  Fleming  should  be  made  of  that  porcelain 
clay  of  the  earth,  which  despises  the  passing  capti- 
vations  of  outward  form,  in  comparison  to  the 
charms  of  true  aflPectiou;  and  the  excellence  of 
talents  and  virtue  ?*' 
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The  mm  pressed  her  companion's  hand  to  her 
bosom,  and  answered  her  with  a  deep  sigh. 

**  I  fear,"  she  said,  "  yon  flatter  me ;  and  yet,  ia 
a  erisis  like  this,  it  does  one  good  to  be  flattered, 
even  as  cordials,  otherwise  dangerous  to  the  con- 
stitution, are  wisely  giren  to  support  a  patient 
Ihrongh  a  paroxysm  of  agony,  and  enable  him  to 
endnre  at  least  what  they  cannot  core.  Answer 
only  one  question,  and  it  will  be  time  we  drop  this 
conversation.  Could  you,  sweet  lady — you  upon 
whom  fortune  has  bestowed  so  many  charms- 
could  any  arg^ument  make  you  patient  under  the 
irretrievable  loss  of  your  personal  advantages,  with 
the  concomitant  loss,  as  in  my  case  is  most  pro- 
bable, of  that  lover  for  whom  you  have  ahready 
done  so  much  ?" 

The  English  lady  cast  her  eyes  again  on  her 
friend,  and  could  not  help  shuddering  a  little  at 
the  thought  of  her  own  beautiful  countenance  being 
exchanged  for  the  seamed  and  scarred  features  of 
the  Lady  of  Haudieu,  irregularly  lighted  by  the 
beams  of  a  single  eye. 

<<  Believe  me,"  she  said,  looking  solemnly  up- 
wards, <<  that  even  in  the  case  which  you  suppose, 
I  would  not  sorrow  so  much  for  myself,  as  I  would 
for  the  poor-spirited  thoughts  of  the  lover  who 
could  leave  me  because  those  transitory  charms 
(which  must  in  any  case  erelong  take  their  de- 
parture) had  fled  ere  yet  the  bridal  day.  It  is, 
however,  concealed  by  the  decrees  of  Providence, 
in  what  manner,  or  to  what  extent,  other  persmis, 
with  whose  disposition  we  are  not  fully  acquaints 
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edy  may  be  a£Pected  by  such  changes.  I  can  only 
assnre  yon  that  my  hopes  go  with  yours,  and  that 
there  is  no  difficulty  which  shall  remain  in  your 
path  in  fatnre,  if  it  is  in  my  power  to  remove 
it.— Hark  I" 

<<  It  is  the  signal  of  our  freedom,"  replied  Ursula, 
giving  attention  to  something  resembling  the  whoop 
of  the  night  owl.  "  We  must  prepare  to  leave  the 
convent  in  a  few  minutes.  Have  you  any  thing  to> 
take  with  you  ?" 

"  Nothing,"  answered  the  Lady  of  Berkely, 
*^  except  the  few  valuables,  which  I  scarce  know 
why  I  brought  with  me  on  my  flight  hither.  This 
scroll,  which  I  shall  leave  behind,  gives  my  faith* 
fnl  minstrel  permission  to  save  himself,  by  confess- 
ing to  Sir  John  de  Walton  who  the  person  really 
is  whom  he  has  ha  d  within  his  reach." 

<<  It  is  strange,"  said  the  novice  of  Saint  Bride, 
*^  through  what  extraordinary  labyrinths  this  Love, 
this  Will-of- the- Wisp,  guides  his  votaries.  Take 
heed  as  you  descend ;  this  trapdoor,  carefully  con- 
cealed, curiously  jointed  and  oiled,  leads  to  a  secret 
postern,  where  I  conceive  the  horses  already  wait, 
which  will  enable  us  speedily  to  bid  adieu  to  Saint 
Bride's — Heaven's  blessing  on  her,  and  on  her 
convent  I  We  can  have  no  advantage  from  any 
light,  until  we  are  in  the  open  air." 

During  this  time,  sister  Ursula,  to  give  her  for 
the  last  time  her  conventual  name,  exchanged  her 
stole,  or  loose  upper  garment,  for  the  more  suc- 
cinct cloak  and  hood  of  a  horseman.  She  led  the 
way  through  divers  passages,  studiously  compli- 
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cated,  until  the  Lady  of  Berkely,  with  throbbiDg 
heart,  stood  in  the  pale  and  doubtful  moonlight, 
which  was  shining  with  grey  uncertainty  upon 
the  walls  of  the  ancient  building.  The  imitation 
of  an  owlet's  cry  directed  them  to  a  neighbouring 
large  elm,  and  oa  approaching  it,  they  were  aware 
of  three  horses,  held  by  one,  concerning  whom 
they  could  only  see  that  he  was  tall,  strong,  and 
accoutred  in  the  dress  of  a  man-at-arms* 

**  The  sooner,"  he  said,  "  we  are  gone  from  this 
place,  Lady  Margaret,  it  is  so  much  the  better. 
You  hare  only  to  direct  the  course  which  we  shall 
hold." 

Lady  Margaret's  answer  was  given  beneath  her 
breath;  and  replied  to  with  a  caution  from  the 
g^de  to  ride  slowly  and  silently  for  the  first  quar- 
ter of  an  hour,  by  which  time  inhabited  places 
would  be  left  at  a  distance. 
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CHAPTER  11. 

Great  was  tlie  astonishmeiit  of  the  yonng 
Knight  of  Yalenee  and  the  reyerend  Father  Je- 
rome, when,  upon  breaking  into  the  ceU,  they  dis- 
coyered  the  youthful  pilgrim's  absence ;  and,  from 
the  g^arments  which  were  left,  saw  eyery  reason  to 
think  that  the  one-eyed  noyice,  sister  Ursula,  had 
accompanied  him  in  his  escape  from  custody.  A 
thousand  thoughts  thronged  upon  Sir  Aymer,  how 
shamefully  he  had  su£Pered  himself  to  be  outwitted 
by  the  artifices  of  a  boy  and  of  a  noyice.  His 
reyerend  companion  in  error  felt  no  less  contrition 
for  haying  recommended  to  the  knight  a  mild  ex- 
ercise of  his  authority.  Father  Jerome  had  ob- 
tained his  preferment  as  abbot  upon  the  faith  of 
his  zeal  for  the  cause  of  the  English  monarch, 
with  the  a£Pected  interest  in  which  he  was  at  a 
loss  to  reconcile  his  proceedings  of  the  last  night. 
A  hurried  enquiry  took  place,  from  which  little 
could  be  learned,  saye  that  the  young  pilgrim  had 
most  certainly  gone  off  with  the  Lady  Margaret  de 
Hautlieu,  an  incident  at  which  the  females  of  the 
conyent  expressed  surprise,  mingled  with  a  great 
deal  of  horror ;  while  that  of  the  males,  whom  the 
news  soon  reached,  was  qualified  with  a  degree 
of  wonder,  which  seemed  to  be  founded  upon  the 
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Yery  different  personal  appearance  of  tlie  two  fa* 
gitives. 

<<  Sacred  Virgin/'  siud  a  nnn,  <<  who  oonld  hare 
conceived  the  hopefnl  TOtaress,  sister  Ursnla,  so 
lately  drowned  in  tears  for  her  father's  untimely 
kte,  capable  of  eloping  with  a  boy  scarce  fourteen 
years  old  V 

«  And,  holy  Saint  Bride !"  sud  the  Abbot  Je- 
rcme>  <<what  conld  hare  made  so  handsome  a 
yoong  man  lend  his  arm  to  assist  such  a  night- 
mare as  fidster  Ursula  in  the  commission  of  so 
great  an  enormity  ?  Certainly  he  can  neither 
plead  temptation  nor  seduction,  but  must  hare 
gone,  as  the  worldly  phrase  is>— to  the  devil  with 
a  di^clout" 

^  I  must  disperse  the  soldiers  to  pursue  the 
fugitives,"  said  De  Valence,  <<  unless  this  letter, 
which  the  pilgrim  must  have  left  behind  him,  shall 
contain  some  explanations  respecting  our  mysteri- 
ous prisoner." 

After  viewing  the  contents  with  some  surprise, 
he  read  aloud, — **  The  undersigned,  late  residing 
in  the  house  of  Saint  Bride,  do  you.  Father  Jerome, 
the  abbot  of  said  house,  to  know,  that  finding  you 
were  disposed  to  treat  me  as  a  prisoner  and  a  spy, 
in  the  sanctuary  to  which  you  had  received  me  as 
a  distressed  person,  I  have  resolved  to  use  my 
natural  liberty,  with  which  you  have  no  right  to 
interfere,  and  therefore  have  withdrawn  myself 
from  your  abbacy.  Moreover,  finding  that  the 
novice  called  in  your  convent  sister  Ursula  (who 
hath,  by  monastic  rule  and  discipline,  a  fair  title  to 
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return  to  the  world  unless  slie  is  pleased,,  after  a 
year's  noyiciate,  to  profess  herself  sister  of  your 
order)  is  determined  to  use  such  privilege,  I  joy- 
fully take  the  opportunity  of  her  company  in  this 
her  lawful  resolution,  as  being  what  is  in  confor- 
mity to  the  law  of  God,  and  the  precepts  of  Saint 
Bride,  which  gave  you  no  authority  to  detain  any 
person  in  your  convent  by  force,  who  hath  not  taken 
upon  her  irrevocably  the  vows  of  the  order. 

<<  To  you.  Sir  John  de  Walton,  and  Sir  Aymer 
de  Valence,  knights  of  England,  commanding  the 
garrison  of  Douglas  Dale,  I  have  only  to  say,  that 
you  have  acted  and  are  acting  against  me  under  a 
mystery,  the  solution  of  which  is  comprehended  in 
a  secret  known  only  to  my  faithful  minstrel,  Ber- 
tram of  the  many  Lays,  as  whose  son  I  have  found 
it  convenient  to  pass  myself.  But  as  I  cannot  at 
this  time  prevail  upon  myself  personally  to  discover 
a  secret  which  cannot  well  be  unfolded  without 
feelings  of  shame,  I  not  only  give  permission  to 
the  said  Bertram  the  minstrel,  but  I  charge  and 
command  him>  that  he  tell  to  you  the  purpose  with 
which  I  came  originally  to  the  Castle  of  Douglas. 
When  this  is  discovered,  it  will  only  remain  to 
express  my  feelings  towards  the  two  knights,  in 
return  for  the  pain  and  agony  of  mind  which  their 
violence  and  threats  of  further  severities  have 
occasioned  me. 

"  And  first,  respecting  Sir  Aymer  de  Valence, 
I  freely  and  willingly  forgive  him  for  having  been 
involved  in  a  mistake  to  which,  I  myself  led  the 
way,  and  I  shall  at  all  times  be  happy  to  meet  with 
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Lim  as  an  acquaintance,  and  never  to  think  farther 
of  his  part  in  these  fe\ir  days'  history,  saving  as 
matter  of  mirth  and  ridicule. 

<<  But  respecting  Sir  John  de  Walton,  I  must 
request  of  him  to  consider  whether  his  conduct  to- 
wards me,  standing  as  we  at  present  do  towards 
each  other,  is  such  as  he  himself  ought  to  forget, 
or  I  ought  to  forgive ;  and  I  trust  he  will  under- 
stand me  when  I  tell  him,  that  all  former  connexions 
must  henceforth  be  at  an  end  between  him  and  the 
supposed 

"  Augustine." 

<<  This  is  madness,''  said  the  abbot,  when  he  had 
read  the  letter, — <<  very  midsummer  madness ;  not 
nnfrequently  an  accompaniment  of  this  pestilential 
disease,  and  I  should  do  well  in  requiring  of  those 
soldiers  who  shall  first  apprehend  this  youth  Au- 
gustine, that  they  reduce  his  victuals  immediately 
to  water  and  bread,  taking  care  that  the  diet  do  not 
exceed  in  measure  what  is  necessary  to  sustain  na- 
ture ;  nay,  I  should  be  warranted  by  the  learned, 
did  I  recommend  a  sufficient  intermixture  of  flagel- 
lation with  belts,  stirrup-leathers,  or  surcingles, 
and  failing  those,  with  riding-whips,  switches,  and 
the  like." 

*'  Hush  I  my  reverend  father,"  said  De  Valence, 
^'  a  light  begins  to  break  in  upon  me.  John  de 
Walton,  if  my  suspicion  be  true,  would  sooner 
expose  his  own  flesh  to  be  hewn  from  his  bones, 
than  have  this  Augustine's  finger  stung  by  a  gnat. 
Instead  of  treating  this  youth  as  a  madman,  I,  for 
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mj  own  part,  will  be  contented  to  ayow  tliat  I  my- 
self have  been  bewitched  and  fascinated ;  and  by 
my  honour,  if  I  send  out  my  attendants  in  quest  of 
the  fugitives,  it  shall  be  with  the  strict  charge, 
that,  when  apprehended,  they  treat  them  with  all 
respect,  and  protect  them,  if  they  object  to  return 
to  this  house,  to  any  honourable  place  of  refuge 
which  they  may  desire." 

<<  I  hope,"  said  the  abbot,  looking  strangely  con- 
fused, <<  I  shall  be  first  heard  in  behalf  of  the  dinrch 
concerning  this  affair  of  an  abducted  nun  ?  You 
see  yourself.  Sir  Knight,  that  this  scapegrace  of  a 
minstrel  avouches  neither  repentance  nor  contrition 
at  his  share  in  a  matter  so  flagitious." 

^  You  shall  be  secured  an  opportunity  of  beings 
fully  heard,"  replied  the  knight,  <<  if  you  shall  find 
at  last  that  you  really  desire  one.  Meantime,  I 
must  back,  without  a  moment's  delay,  to  inform  Sir 
John  de  Walton  of  the  turn  which  afffur s  have  taken. 
Farewell,  reverend  father.  By  my  honour,  we  may 
wish  each  other  joy  that  we  have  escaped  from  a 
troublesome  charge,  which  brought  as  much  terror 
with  it  as  the  phantoms  of  a  fearful  dream,  and  is 
yet  found  capable  of  being  dispelled  by  a  cure  as 
simple  as  that  of  awakening  the  sleeper.  But^  by 
Saint  Bride  I  both  churchmen  and  laymen  are  bound 
to  sympathize  with  the  unfortunate  Sir  John  de 
Walton.  I  tell  thee,  father,  that  if  this  letter" — 
touching  the  missive  with  his  finger — ^<  is  to  be 
construed  literally,  as  far  as  respects  him,  he  is  the 
man  most  to  be  pitied  betwixt  the  brink  of  Sol  way 
and  the  place  where  we  now  stand.    Suspend  thy 
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Goriosityy  most  worthy  churchman,  lest  there  should 
be  more  in  this  matter  than  I  myself  see ;  so  that, 
while  thinking  that  I  hare  lighted  on  the  true  expla- 
nation, I  may  not  hare  to  acknowledge  that  I  luiye 
been  again  leading  you  into  error* — Sound  to  horse 
there  I  Ho  V*  he  called  out  from  the  window  of 
the  apartment ;  <'  and  let  the  party  I  brought  hi- 
ther prepare  to  scour  the  woods  on  their  return." 

^<  By  my  faith  I"  said  Father  Jerome,  ^<  I  am 
right  glad  that  this  young  nut-cracker  is  going  to 
leave  me  to  my  own  meditation.  I  hate  when  a 
young  person  pretends  to  understand  whatever 
passes,  while  his  betters  are  obliged  to  confess  that 
it  is  all  a  mystery  to  them.  Such  an  assumption 
is  like  that  of  the  conceited  fool,  sister  Ursula, 
who  pretended  to  read  with  a  single  eye  a  manu- 
script which  I  myself  could  not  find  intelligible 
with  the  assistance  of  my  spectacles." 

This  might  not  have  quite  pleased  the  young 
knight,  nor  was  it  one  of  those  truths  which  the 
abbot  would  have  chosen  to  deliver  in  his  hearing. 
But  the  knight  had  shaken  him  by  the  hand,  said, 
adieu,  and  was  already  at  Hazelside,  issuing  par- 
ticular orders  to  little  troops  of  the  archers  and 
others,  and  occasionally  chiding  Thomas  Dickson, 
who,  with  a  degree  of  curiosity  which  the  English 
knight  was  not  very  willing  to  excuse,  had  been 
endeavouring  to  get  some  account  of  the  occur- 
rences of  the  night. 

<<  Peace,  feUow  !*'  he  said,  <<  and  mind  thine  own 
business,  being  well  assured  that  the  hour  will  come 
in  which  it  wUl  jrequire  all  the  attention  thou  canst 
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give,  leaving  others  to  take  care  of  their  own  af- 
fairs." 

<<  If  I  am  suspected  of  any  thing,"  answered 
Dickson,  in  a  tone  rather  dogged  and  surly  than 
otherwise,  <<  methinks  it  were  but  fair  to  let  me 
know  what  accusation  is  brought  against  me.  I 
need  not  tell  you  that  chivalry  prescribes  that  a 
knight  should  not  attack  an  enemy  undefied." 

«  When  you  are  a  knight,"  answered  Sir  Aymer 
de  Valence,  <<  it  will  be  time  enough  for  me  to 
reckon  with  you  upon  the  points  of  form  due  to  you 
by  the  laws  of  chivalry.  Meanwhile,  you  had  best 
let  me  know  what  share  you  have  had  in  playing 
off  the  martial  phantom  which  sounded  the  rebel- 
lious slogan  of  Douglas  in  the  town  of  that  name?" 

«  I  know  nothing  of  what  you  speak,"  answered 
the  good  man  of  Hazelside. 

«<  See  then,"  said  the  knight,  <<  that  you  do  not 
engage  yourself  in  the  affairs  of  other  people,  even 
if  your  conscience  warrants  that  you  are  in  no 
danger  from  your  own." 

So  saying,  he  rode  off,  not  waiting  any  answer. 
The  ideas  which  filled  his  head  were  to  the  follow- 
ing purpose. 

<'  I  know  not  how  it  is,  but  one  mist  seems  no 
sooner  to  clear  away,  than  we  find  ourselves  en- 
gaged in  another.  I  take  it  for  granted  that  the 
disguised  damsel  is  no  other  than  the  goddess  of 
Walton*s  private  idolatry,  who  has  cost  him  and 
me  so  much  trouble,  and  some  certain  degree  of 
misunderstanding  during  these  last  weeks.  By  my 
lionour  I  this  fair  lady  is  right  lavish  in  the  pardon 
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which  she  has  so  frankly  hestowed  upon  me,  and 
if  she  is  willing  to  he  less  complusant  to  Sir  John 
de  Walton,  why  then — And  what  then? — It  surely 
does  not  infer  that  she  would  receive  me  into  that 
place  in  her  affections,  from  which  she  has  just  ex- 
pelled De  Walton  ?  Nor,  if  she  did,  could  I  ayail 
myself  of  a  change  in  favour  of  myself,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  my  friend  and  companion  in  arms.  It 
were  a  folly  even  to  dream  of  a  thing  so  improha- 
hle.  But  with  respect  to  the  other  business,  it  is 
worth  serious  consideration.  Yon  sexton  seems 
to  have  kept  company  with  dead  bodies,  until  he  is 
unfit  for  the  society  of  the  living ;  and  as  to  that 
Dickson  of  Hazelside,  as  they  call  him,  there  is  no 
attempt  against  the  English  during  these  endless 
wars  in  which  that  man  has  not  been  concerned ; 
had  my  life  depended  upon  it,  I  could  not  have  pre- 
vented myself  from  intimating  my  suspicions  of 
him,  let  him  take  it  as  he  lists.'' 

So  saying,  the  knight  spurred  his  horse,  and 
arriving  at  Douglas  Castle  without  farther  adven- 
ture, demanded,  in  a  tone  of  greater  cordiality.than 
he  had  of  late  used,  whether  he  could  be  admitted 
to  Sir  John  de  Walton,  having  something  of  con- 
sequence to  report  to  him.  He  was  immediately 
ushered  into  an  apartment,  in  which  the  governor 
was  seated  at  his  solitary  breakfast.  Considering 
the  terms  upon  which  they  had  lately  stood,  the 
governor  of  Douglas  Dale  was  somewhat  surprised 
at  the  easy  familiarity  with  which  De  Valence  now 
approached  him. 

<<  Some  uncommon  news/'  said  Sir  John,  rather 
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grayely,  <<  have  brought  me  the  honour  of  Sir  Ay- 
mer  de  Valence's  company." 

«  It  b/'  answered  Sir  Aymer,  <<  what  seems  of 
high  importance  to  your  interest,  Sir  John  de 
Walton^  and  therefore  I  were  to  bhime  if  I  lost  a 
moment  in  commnnicating  it.** 

<<  I  shall  be  proud  to  profit  by  your  intelligence^" 
sud  Sir  John  de  Walton. 

<<  And  I  too/'  said  the  young  knight,  <<  am  loath 
to  lose  the  credit  of  having  penetrated  a  mystery 
which  blinded  Sir  John  de  Walton.  At  the  same 
time,  I  do  not  wish  to  be  thought  capable  of  jest- 
ing with  you,  which  might  be  the  case,  were  I, 
from  misapprehenuon,  to  give  a  false  key  to  this 
matter.  With  your  permission,  then,  we  will  pro- 
ceed thus :  We  go  together  to  the  place  of  Bertram 
the  minstrers  confinement.  I  have  in  my  posses- 
sion a  scroU  from  the  young  person  who  was  in- 
trusted to  the  care  of  the  Abbot  Jerome ;  it  is 
written  in  a  delicate  female  hand,  and  gives  au- 
thority to  the  minstrel  to  declare  the  purpose  which 
brought  them  to  this  vale  of  Douglas." 

<<  It  must  be  as  you  say,"  said  Sir  John  de  Wal- 
ton, <<  although  I  can  scarce  see  occasion  for 
adding  so  much  form  to  a  mystery  which  ca«  be 
expressed  in  such  small  compass." 

Accordingly  the  two  knights,  a  warder  leading 
the  way,  proceeded  to  the  dungeon  to  which  the 
nunstrel  had  been  removed. 
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CHAPTER  IIL 

The  doors  of  the  stronghold  being'  iindone>  dis- 
played a  dungeon  such  as  in  those  days  held  victims 
hopeless  of  escape,  but  in  which  the  ingenious  knave 
of  modem  times  would  scarcely  have  deigned  to  re- 
main many  hours.  The  huge  rings  by  which  the 
fetters  were  soldered  together,  and  attached  to  the 
human  body,  were,  when  examined  minutely,  found 
to  be  clenched  together  by  riveting  so  very  thin, 
that  when  rubbed  with  corrosive  acid,  or  patiently 
ground  with  a  bit  of  sapdstone,  the  hold  of  the  fet- 
ters upon  each  other  might  be  easily  forced  asimder, 
and  the  purpose  of  them  entirely  frustrated.  The 
locks  also,  large,  and  apparently  very  strong,  were 
so  coarsely  made,  that  an  artist  of  small  ingenuity 
could  easily  contrive  to  get  the  better  of  their  fast- 
emngs  upon  the  same  principle.  The  daylight 
found  its  way  to  the  subterranean  dungeon  only  at 
noon,  and  through  a  passage  which  was  purposely 
made  tortuous,  so  as  to  exclude  the  rays  of  the  sun, 
while  it  presented  no  obstacle  to  wind  or  rain.  The 
doctrine  that  a  prisoner  was  to  be  esteemed  inno- 
cent until  he  should  be  found  guilty  by  his  peers, 
was  not  understood  in  those  days  of  brute  force, 
and  he  was  only  accommodated  with  a  lamp  or 
other  alleviation  of  his  misery,  if  his  demeanour 
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was  quiet,  and  he  appeared  disposed  to  give  his 
jailer  no  trouble  by  attempting  to  make  his  escape. 
Such  a  cell  of  confinement  was  that  of  Bertram, 
whose  moderation  of  temper  and  patience  had  never- 
theless procured  for  him  such  mitigations  of  his  fate 
as  the  warder  could  grant.  He  was  permitted  to 
carry  into  his  cell  the  old  book,  in  the  perusal  of 
which  he  found  an  aniusement  of  his  solitude,  to- 
gether with  writing  materials,  and  such  other  helps 
towards  spending  his  time  as  were  consistent  with 
his  abode  in  the  bosom  of  the  rock,  and  the  degree 
of  information  with  which  his  minstrel  craft  had 
possessed  him.  He  raised  his  head  from  the  table 
as  the  knights'" entered,  while  the  governor  obser- 
ved to  the  young  knight  &— 

<^  As  you  seem  to  think  yourself  possessed  of  the 
secret  of  this  prisoner,  I  leave  it  to  you.  Sir  Aymer 
de  Valence,  to  bring  it  to  light  in  the  manner  which 
you  shall  judge  most  expedient.  If  the  man  or  his 
son  have  suffered  unnecessary  hardship,  it  shall  be 
my  duty  to  make  amends — ^which,  I  suppose,  can 
be  no  very  important  matter." 

Bertram  looked  up,  and  fixed  his  eyes  full  upon 
the  governor,  but  read  nothing  in  his  looks  which 
indicated  his  being  better  acquainted  than  before 
with  the  secret  of  his  imprisonment.  Yet,  upon 
turning  his  eye  towards  Sir  Aymer,  his  countenance 
evidently  lighted  up,  and  the  glance  which  passed 
between  them  was  one  of  intelligence. 

<<  You  have  my  secret  then,"  said  he,  **  and  you 
know  who  it  is  that  passes  under  the  name  of 
Augustine  ?" 
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Sir  Aynaer  exchanged  with  him  a  li>dk  of  ao^- 
^gcenee ;  while  the  eyes  of  the  g^yemor,  glancing' 
wildly  from  the  prisoner  to  the  Knight  of  Valence> 
exclaimed, — 

<<  Sir  Aymer  de  Valence,  as  yon  are  belted 
knight  and  Christian  man,  as  yon  hare  honour  to 
preserv^e  on  earth,  and  a  soul  to  rescue  afiter  deaths 
I  charge  you  to  tell  me  the  meaning  of  thismystery  I 
It  may  he  that  you  conceive,  with  truth,  that  yoa 
hare  subject  of  complaint  against  me ;— If  so,  I  wiU 
^wtisfy  yon  as  a  knigbt  may." 

The  minstrel  spoke  at  the  same  momoit. 

^<  I  duirge  thb  knight,"  he  said,  <^  by  his  row  of 

^Myalry,  that  he  do  not  divulge  any  secret  belong* 

ing  to  a  person  of  honour  and  of  character,  unless 

ke  has  positiye  assurance  that  it  is  done  entirely  by 

that  person's  own  consent." 

<^  Let  this  note  remove  your  scmpleii,"  said  Sir 
Aymer,  putting  the  scroll  into  the  hands  of  the 
minstrel ;  ^  and  for  you.  Sir  John  de  Walton,  &r 
from  retaining  the  least  feeling  of  any  misunder- 
standing which  may  have  existed  between  us,  I  am 
disposed  entirely  to  bury  it  in  forgetfulness,  as  ha- 
ving arisen  out  of  a  series  of  mistakes  which  no 
mortal  could  have  comprehended.     And  do  not  be 
offended,  my  dear  Sir  John,  when  I  protest,  on  my 
knightly  faith,  that  I  pity  the  pain  which  I  think 
this  scroll  is  likely  to  give  you,  and  that  if  my  ut- 
most efiPorts  can  be  of  the  least  service  to  you  in 
unravelling  this  tangled  skein,  I  will  contribute 
them  If  ith  as  much  earnestness  as  ever  I  did  aaght 
in  my  life.  This  faithful  minstrel  will  now  see  that 
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he  can  liave  no  difficulty  in  yielding  np  a  secret^ 
vhich  I  doubt  not,  but  for  the  writing  I  have  just 
put  into  his  hands,  he  would  have  continued  to  keep 
with  unshaken  fidelity." 

Sir  Aymer  now  placed  in  De  Walton's  hand  a 
note,  in  which  he  had,  ere  he  left  Saint  Bride*s  con- 
Tent,  signified  his  own  interpretation  of  the  mys- 
tery ;  and  the  governor  had  scarcely  read  the  name 
it  contained,  before  the  same  name  was  pronounced 
^oud  by  Bertram,  who  at  the  same  moment,  hand- 
ed to  the  governor  the  scroll  which  he  had  received 
from  the  Knight  of  Valence. 

The  white  plume  which  floated  over  the  knight's 
cap  of  maintenance,  which  was  worn  as  a  headpiece 
within  doors,  was  not  more  pale  in  complexion  than 
was  the  knight  himself  at  the  unexpected  und  sur- 
prising information,  that  the  lady  who  was,  in 
chivalrous  phrase,  empress  of  his  thoughts,  and 
commander  of  his  actions,  and  to  whom,  even  in 
less  fantastic  times,  he  must  have  owed  the  deepest 
gratitude  for  the  generous  election  which  she  had 
made  in  his  favour,  was  the  same  person  whom  he 
had  threatened  with  personal  violence,  and  subject- 
ed to  hardships  and  a£Pronts  which  he  would  not 
willingly  have  bestowed  even  upon  the  meanest  of 
her  sex. 

Yet  Sir  John  de  Walton  seemed  at  first  scarce- 
ly to  comprehend  the  numerous  ill  consequences- 
which  might  probably  follow  this  unhappy  compli- 
cation of  mistakes.  He  took  the  paper  from  the 
minstreFs  hand,  and  while  his  eye,  assisted  by  the 
Jamp^  wandiered  over  the  characters  without  appa- 
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reatly  their  conyeying  any  distinct  impression  to  his 
understanding,  De  Valence  even  became  alarmed 
that  he  was  abont  to  lose  his  faculties. 

<<  For  Heaven's  sake,  sir/'  he  said,  <<  be  a  man, 
and  support  with  manly  steadiness  these  unex- 
pected occarrences — I  would  fain  think  they  will 
reach  to  nothing  else — which  the  wit  of  man  could 
not  haye  prevented.  This  fair  lady,  I  would  fain 
hope,  cannot  be  much  hurt  or  deeply  offended  by 
a  train  of  circumstances,  the  natural  consequence 
of  your  anxiety  to  discharge  perfectly  a  duty  upon 
which  must  depend  the  accomplishment  of  all  the 
hopes  she  had  permitted  you  to  entertain.  In 
Ood*s  name,  rouse  up,  sir ;  let  it  not  be  sud,  that 
an  apprehended  frown  of  a  fair  lady  hath  damped 
to  such  a  degree  the  courage  of  the  boldest  knight 
in  England ;  be  what  men  have  called  you,  <  Wal- 
ton the  Unwavering ;'  in  Heaven's  name,  let  us  at 
least  see  that  the  lady  is  indeed  offended,  before  we 
conclude  that  she  is  irreconcilably  so.  To  whose 
fault  are  we  to  ascribe  the  source  of  all  these  errors? 
Surely,  with  all  due  respect,  to  the  caprice  of  the 
lady  herself,  which  has  engendered  such  a  nest  of 
mistakes.  Think  of  it  as  a  man,  and  as  a  soldier. 
Suppose  that  you  yourself,  or  I,  desirous  of  pro- 
ving the  fidelity  of  our  sentinels,  or  for  any  other 
reason,  good  or  bad,  attempted  to  enter  this  Danger- 
ous Castle  of  Douglas  without  giving  the  password  to 
the  warders,  would  we  be  entitled  to  blame  those 
upon  duty,  if,  not  knowing  our  persons,  they  man* 
fully  refused  us  entrance,  made  us  prisoners,  and 
midiandled  us  while  resisting  our  attempt,  in  term* 
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of  tbe  orders  which  we  ourselves  had  imposed  upon* 
them?      What  is  there  that  makes  a  difference 
between  such  a  sentinel  and  yourself,    John  de 
Walton,  in  this  curious  affair,  which,  hy  Heaven  I 
would  rather  form  a  gay  suhjectfor  the  minstrelsy 
of  this  excellent  hard,  than  the  theme  of  a  tragic 
lay  ?    Come  I  look  not  thus.  Sir  John  de  Walton  ;^ 
be  angry,  if  yon  will,  with  the  lady  who  has-com* 
mitted  such  a  piece  of  folly,  or  with  me  who  have- 
rode  up  and  down  nearly  all  night  on  a  fooFs  er> 
rand,  and  spoiled  my  best  horse,  in  absolute  uncer- 
tainty how  I  shall  get  another  till  my  uncle  of 
Pembroke  and  I  shall  be  reconciled  ;  or,  lastly,  if 
you  desire  to  be  totally  absurd  in  your  wrath^  di«- 
rect  it  against  this  worthy  minstrel  on  account  of 
his  rare  fidelity,  and  punish  him  for  that  for  which* 
he  better  deserves  a  chain  of  gold.      Let  passiozv 
out,  if  you  will;  but  chase  this  desponding  gloom, 
from  the  brow  of  a  man  and  a  belted  knight" 

Sir  John  de  Walton  made  an  effort  to  speak^ 
and  succeeded  with  some  difficulty* 

<<  Aymer  de  Valence,'"  he  said,  <<  in  irritating  a- 
madman  yoU  do  but  sport  with  your  own^life;**^ 
and  then  remained  silent. 

*^  I  am  glad  you  can  say  so  much,"  replied  his 
friend ;  <*  for  I  was  not  jesting  when  I  said  I  would 
rather  that  you  were  at  variance  with  me,  than  that 
yon  laid  the  whole  blame  on  yourself*  It  would 
be  courteousy  I  thipk,  to  set  this  minstrel  instant- 
ly at  liberty.  Meantime,  for  his  lady's  sake,  I  will 
entreat  faim^  in  all  honour,  to  be  our  guest  till 
the^lady  Augusta  de  Berkely  shall  do  us  the  sam* 
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liononry  and  to  assist  us  in  onr  searcli  after  her 
place  of  retirement — Good  minstrel,"  he  continued, 
<(  you  hear  what  I  say,  and  yon  will  not,  I  sup- 
pose, he  surprised,  that,  in  all  honour  and  kind 
nsage,  you  find  yourself  detained  for  a  short  space 
in  this  Castle  of  Douglas  ?" 

^  You  seem,  Sir  Knight,"  replied  the  minstrel, 
**  not  so  much  to  keep  your  eye  upon  the  right  of 
doing  what  you  should,  as  to  possess  the  might  of 
doing  what  yon  would#  I  must  necessarily  be 
guided  by  your  advice,  since  yon  have  the  power 
to  make  it  a  command." 

*^  And  I  trust,"  continued  De  Valence,  <<  that 
when  your  mistress  and  you  again  meet,  we  shall 
have  the  benefit  of  your  intercession  for  any  thing 
which  we  may  have  done  to  displeasure  her,  consi- 
d^ing  that  the  purpose  of  our  action  was  exactly 
the'  reverse." 

<^  Let  me,"  said  Sir  John  de  Walton,  <<  say  a 
single  word.  I  will  ofier  thee  a  chain  of  gold, 
heavy  enough  to  bear  down  the  weight  of  these 
shacldes,  as  a  sign  of  regret  for  having  condemned 
thee  to  suffer  so  many  indignities." 

M Enough  said.  Sir  John,"  said  De  Valence; 
<<  let  us  promise  90  more  till  this  good  minstrel 
shall  see  some  sign  of  performance.  Follow  me 
this  way,  and  I  will  tell  thee  in  private  of  other  ti- 
dings, which  it  is  important  that  you  should  know." 

So  saying,  he  withdrew  De  Walton  from  the 
dungeon,  and  sending  for  the  old  knight,  Sir  Philip 
de  Montenay,  already  mentioned,  who  acted  as 
seneschal  of  the  castle,  he- commanded  that  the  min- 
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Btrel  slioiild  be  enlarged  from  the  dangeon,  well 
looked  to  in  other  respects,  yet  prohibited,  though 
-with  every  mark  of  civility,  from  leaving  the  cas- 
tle without  a  trusty  attendant. 

«  And  now.  Sir  John  de  Walton,"  he  said,  "  me- 
thinks  you  are  a  little  churlish  in  not  ordering  me 
some  breakfast,  after  I  have  been  all  night  en- 
gaged in  your  afiPairs;  and  a  cup  of  muscadel  would, 
I  think,  be  no  bad  induction  to  a  full  considera- 
tion of  this  perplexed  matter." 

"  Thou  knowest,"  answered  De  Walton,  « that 
thou  mayst  call  for  what  thou  wilt,  provided  al- 
ways thou  tellest  me,  without  loss  of  time,  what 
else  thou  knowest  respecting  the  will  of  the  lady, 
against  whom  we  have  all  sinned  so  grievously — 
and  I,  alas,  beyond  hope  of  forgiveness  !" 

«  Trust  me,  I  hope,"  said  the  Knight  of  Valence, 
**  the  good  lady  bears  me  no  malice,  as  indeed  she 
has  expressly  renounced  any  ill-will  against  me. 
The  words,  you  see,  are  as  plain  as  you  yourself 
may  read — *  The  lady  pardons  poor  Aymer  de 
Valence,  and  willingly,  for  having  been  involved 
in  a  mistake,  to  which  she  herself  led  the  way ; 
she  herself  will  at  all  times  be  happy  to  meet  with 
him  as  an  acquaintance,  and  never  to  think  farther 
of  these  few  days'  history,  except  as  matter  of 
mirth  and  ridicule.'  So  it  is  expressly  written  and 
set  down. 

«  Yes,"  replied  Sir  John  de  Walton,  «  but  see 
you  not  that  her  o£Fending  lover  is  expressly  exclu- 
ded from  the  anmesty  granted  to  the  lesser  offen- 
der ?     Mark  you  not  the  concluding  paragraph  ?" 
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He  took  the  scroll  with  a  trembling  hand,  and  read 
with  a  discomposed  Toice  its  closing  words,  <<  It 
is  even  so  ; '  AU  former  coni^exion  must  henceforth 
be  at  an  end  between,  him  and  the  supposed  Au- 
gustine.' ^Explain  to  me  how  the  reading  of  these 
words  is  reconcilable  to  any  thing  but  their  plain 
sense  of  condemnation  and  forfeiture  of  contract, 
implying  destruction  of  the  hopes  of  Sir  John  de 
Walton  ?" 

'<  You  are  sotaiewhat  an  older  man  than  I,  Sir 
Knight/'  answered  De  Valence,  <<  and>  I  will  grant, 
by  far  the  wiser  and  more  experienced ;  yet  I  will 
uphold  that  there  is  no  adopting  the  interpretation 
which  yon  seem  to  have  affixed  in  your  mind  to 
this  letter,  without  supposing  the  preliminary,  that 
the  fair  writer  was  distracted  in  her  understand- 
ing,— ^nay,  never  start,  look  wildly,  or  lay  your 
hand  on  your  sword,  I  do  not  affirm  this  is  the  case* 
I  say  again,  that  no  woman  in  her  senses  would 
have  pardoned  a  common  acquaintance  for  his  be- 
having to  her  with  unintentional  disrespect  and 
unkindness,  during  the  currency  of  a  certain  mas- 
querade, and,  at  the  same  time,  sternly  and  irrevo- 
cably broke  off  with  the  lover  to  whom  her  troth 
was  plighted,  although  his  error  in  joining  in  the 
offence  was  neither  grosser  nor  jnnore  protracted 
than  that  of  the  person  indifferent  to  her  love." 

<<  Do  not  blaspheme,"  said  Sir  John  de  Walton ; 
<<  and  forgive  me,  if,  in  justice  to  truth  and  to  the 
angel  whom  I  fear  I  have  forfeited  for  ever,  I  point 
out  to  you  the  difference  which  a  maiden  of  dignity 
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and  of  feeling  mnst  make  between  an  o£Fence  to* 
"wards  heiv  committed  by  an  ordinary  acquaintance, 
and  one  of  precisely  t^e  same  kind,  offered  by  a 
person  who  is  bonnd  by  the  most  undeserved  pre* 
ference,  by  tbe  most  generous  benefits,  and  by 
every  thing  which  can  bind  human  feeling,  to  think 
and  reflect  ere  he  becomes  an  actor  in  any  case  in 
which  it  is  possible  for  her  to  be  concamed**" 

**  Now,  by  mine  honour,"  said  Aymer  de  Va- 
lence,  ^<  I  am  glad  to  hear  thee  make  some  attempt 
at  reason,  although  it  is  but  an  unreasonable  kind 
of  reason  too,  since  its  object  is  to  destroy  thine 
own  hopes,  and  argue  away  thine  own  chance  of 
happiness ;  but  if  I  have,  in  the  progress  of  this 
a&ir,  borne  me  sometimes  towards  thee,  as  to  give 
not  only  the  governor,  but  even  the  friend,  some- 
cause  of  displeasure,  I  will  make  it  up  to  thee  now, 
John  de  Walton,  by  trying  to  convince  thee  in 
spite  of  thine  own  perverse  logic  But  here  comes- 
the  muscadel  and  the  breakfast ;  wilt  thou  take 
some  refreshment? — or  shall  we  go  on  withont. 
the  spirit  of  muscadel  ?" 

<<  For  Heavai's  sake,"  replied  De  Walton^  *^do 
as  thou  wilt,  so  thou  make  me  clear  of  thy  wwU- 
intended  babble." 

<<  Nay,  thou  shalt  not  brawl  me  out  of  my  powers 
of  argument,"  said  De  Valence,  laughing,  and  help* 
ing  himself  to  a  brimming  cup  of  wine ;  **  if  thou 
acknowledgest  thyself  conquered,  I  am  contented 
to  give  the  victory  to  the inspiringstKengthof  the- 
jovial  liquor.'^ 
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<<  Do  as  thoa  listest,''  gaid  De  Walton,  <<  but 
make  an  end  of  an.  argument  which  thou  canat  net 
coBoprehend." 

**  I  deny  the  charge/'  answered  the  younger 
knight,  wiping  his  lips,  after  having  finished  his 
draught ;  «  and  listen,  Walton  the  Warlike,  to  a 
chapter  in  the  history  of  women,  in  which  thoa  art 
more  unskilled  than  I  would  wish  thee  to  be.  Thoa 
canst  not  deny  that,  be  it  right  or  wrong,  thy  Lady 
Augusta  hath  ventured  more  forward  with  you  than^ 
is  usual  upon  the  sea  of  afiectton ;  she  boldly  made 
thee  her  choice,  while  thoa  wert  as  yet  known  to- 
her  only  as  a  fiower  of  English  chivalry, — faith, 
and  I  respect  her  for  her  frankness — ^but  it  was  a 
choice,  which  the  more  cold  of  her  own  sex  might 
perhaps  claim  occasion  to  term  rash  and  precipi- 
tate.— ^Nay,  be  not,  I  pray  thee,  o£Feaded — I  am 
far  from  thinking  or  saying  so ;  on  the  contrary,  I 
will  uphold  with  my  lance,  her  selection  of  John- 
de  Walton  against  the  minions  of  a  court,  to  be  a 
wise  and  generous  choice,  and  her  own  behaviour 
as  alike  candid  and  noble.  But  she  herself  is  not 
unlikely  to  dread  unjust  misconstruction ;  afear  of 
which  may  not  improbably  induce  her,  upon  any 
occasion,  to  seize  some  opportunity  of  showing  an 
unwonted  and  unusual  rigour  towards  her  lover, 
in  order  to  balance  her  having  extended  towards- 
him,  in  the  beginning  of  their  intercourse,  some- 
what of  an  unusual  degree  of  frank  encouragement.. 
Nay^  it  might  be  easy  for  her  lover  so  far  to  take 
part  against  himself,  by  ai^uing  as  thou  dost  when 
oub  of  diy  senses,  aa  to  make  it  difficult  for  her  t(^« 
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Withdraw  from  an  argument  which  he  himself  was 
foolish  enongh  to  strengthen ;  and  thus,  like  a 
maiden  too  soon  taken  at  her  first  nay-say,  she 
shall  perhaps  he  allowed  no  opportunity  of  hearing 
herself  according  to  her  real  feelings,  or  retracting 
a  sentence  issued  with  consent  of  the  party  whose 
hopes  it  destroys." 

<<  I  have  heard  thee,  De  Valence/'  answered  the 
governor  of  Douglas  Dale  ;  <<  nor  is  it  difficult  for 
me  to  admit,  that  these  thy  lessons  may  serve  as  a 
chart  to  many  a  female  heart,  hut  not  to  that  of 
Augusta  de  Berkely*  By  my  life,  I  say  I  would 
much  sooner  he  deprived  of  the  merit  of  those  few 
deeds  of  chivalry  which  thou  sayest  have  procured 
for  me  such  enviahle  distinction,  than  I  would  act 
upon  them  with  the  insolence,  as  if  I  said  that  my 
place  in  the  lady's  hosom  was  too  firmly  fixed  to  be 
shaken  even  by  the  success  of  a  worthier  man,  or 
by  my  own  gross  failure,  in  respect  to  the  object  of 
my  attachment.  No,  herself  alone  shall  have  power 
to  persuade  me  that  even  goodness  equal  to  that 
of  an  interceding  saint,  will  restore  me  to  the  place 
in  her  a£Fections  which  I  have  most  unworthily 
forfeited  by  a  stupidity  only  to  be  compared  to 
that  of  brutes." 

<<  If  you  are  so  minded,"  said  Aymer  deValence, 
^<  I  have  only  one  word  more — forgive  me  if  I  speak 
it  peremptorily — ^the  lady,  as  you  say,  and  say 
truly,  must  be  the  final  arbitress  in  this  question. 
My  arguments  do  not  extend  to  insisting  that  you 
should  claim  her  hand,  whether  she  herself  will  or 
HO ;  but  to  learn  her  determination,  it  is  necessary 
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that  you  should  find  out  where  she  is,  of  which  I 
am  nnfortimately  not  ahle  to  inform  you." 

*^  How !  what  mean  yon  I"  exclaimed  the  gover- 
nor, who  now  only  hegan  to  comprehend  the  extent 
of  his  misfortune;  <<  whither  hath  she  fled?  or  with 
whom  ?" 

<<  She  is  fled,  for  what  I  know,"  said  De  Valence, 
'<  in  search  of  a  more  enterprising  lover  than  one 
who  is  so  willing  to  interpret  every  air  of  frost  as 
a  killing  hlight  to  his  hopes ;  perhaps  she  seeks  the 
Black  Douglas,  or  some  such  hero  of  the  Thistle, 
to  reward  with  her  lands,  her  lordships,  and  heauty, 
those  virtues  of  enterprise  and  courage  of  whidi 
John  de  Walton  was  at  one  time  thought  possess- 
ed. But,  seriously,  events  are  passing  around  us 
of  strange  import.  I  saw  enough  last  night,  on 
my  way  to  Saint  Bride's,  to  make  me  suspicions  of 
«yery  one.  I  sent  to  you  as  a  prisoner  the  old 
sexton  of  the  church  of  Douglas.  I  found  him  con- 
tumacions  as  to  some  enquiries  which  I  thought  it 
proper  to  prosecute ;  but  of  this  more  at  another 
time.  The  escape  of  this  lady  adds  greatly  to  th& 
difficulties  which  encircle  this  devoted  castle." 

"  Aymer  de  Valence,"  replied  De  Walton,  in  a 
solemn  and  animated  tone,  *<  Douglas  Castle  shall 
be  defended,  as  we  have  hitherto  been  able,  with  the 
aid  of  Heaven,  to  spread  from  its  battlements  the 
broad  banner  of  St  George.  Come  of  me  what  list 
during  my  life,  I  will  die  the  faithful  lover  of  Au« 
gnsta  de  Berkely,  even  although  I  no  longer  live 
as  her  chosen  knight.  There  are  cloisters  and 
hermitages  "- 
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**  Ay,  marry  are  there/'  replied  Sir  Aymer; 

<<  and  girdles  of  hemp,  moreover,  and  beads  of 

<Nik ;  but  ail  these  we  omit  in  our  reckonings,  till 

we  discover  where  the  Lady  Angnsta  is,  and  what 

:<she  purposes  to  do  in  this  matter." 

"  You  say  well,"  replied  De  Walton ;  "  let  us 
bold  counsel  together  by  what  means  we  shall,  if 
possible,  discover  the  lady's  too  hasty  retreat,  by 
which  she  has  done  me  great  wrong ;  I  mean  if  she 
^supposed  her  commands  would  not  have  been  folly 
obeyed,  had  she  honoured  with  them  the  gover- 
nor of  Douglas  Dale,  or  any  who  are  under  hia 
rcommand." 

<<  Now,"  replied  De  Valence,  <^  you  again  speak 

like  a  true  son  of  chivalry.   With  your  permission^ 

I  would  summon  this  minstrel  to  our  presence. 

His  fidelity  to  his  mistress  has  been  remarkable ; 

4md,  as  matters  stand  now,  we  must  take  instant 

jDdeasures  for  tracing  the  place  of  her  retreat." 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

The  ivay  is  long,  my  children,  long  and  rough — 
The  moorsare  dreary,  and  the  woeda  are  dark  ; 
But  he  that  creeps  from  cradle  on  to  grayey 
Unskilled  save  in  the  velvet  coarse  of  fortune. 
Hath  missed  the  discipline  of  noble  hearts. 

OldJPIay. 

It  was  yet  early  in  the  day,  when,  after  the 
Goyemor  and  De  Valence  had  again  Bnmmoned 
Bertram  to  their  councils,  the  garrison  of  Douglas 
was  mustered,  and  a  nnmher  of  small  parties,  in 
addition  to  those  already  despatched  by  De  Va- 
lence from  Hazelside,  were  sent  out  to  scour  the 
woods  in  pursuit  of  the  fugitives,  with  strict  in- 
junctions to  treat  them,  if  overtaken,  with  the  ut- 
most respect,  and  to  obey  their  commands,  keep- 
ing an  eye,  however,  on  the  place  where  they 
might  take  refuge.  To  facilitate  this  result,  some 
who  were  men  of  discretion  were  intrusted  with 
the  secret  who  the  supposed  pilgrim  and  the  fugi- 
tive nun  really  were.  The  whole  ground,  whether 
forest  or  moorland,  within  many  miles  of  Douglas 
Castle,  was  covered  and  traversed  by  parties^ 
whose  anxiety  to  detect  the  fugitives  was  equal 
to  the  reward  for  their  safe  recovery,  liberally 
offered  by  De  Walton  and  De  Valence.    They 
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Spared  not,  meantime,  to  make  such  enqairies  in 
all  directions  as  might  bring  to  light  any  machi- 
nations of  the  Scottish  insurgents  which  might  be 
on  foot  in  those  wild  districts,  of  which,  as  we  have 
said  before,  De  Valence,  in  particular,  entertain- 
ed strong  suspicions.  Their  instructions  were,  in 
case  of  finding  such,  to  proceed  against  the  per- 
sons engaged,  by  arrest  and  otherwise,  in  the  most 
rigorous  manner,  such  as  had  been  commanded  by 
De  Walton  himself  at  the  time  when  the  Black 
Douglas  and  his  accomplices  had  been  the  princi- 
pal objects  of  his  wakeful  suspicions.  These  ya- 
rious  detachments  had  greatly  reduced  the  strength 
of  the  garrison  ;  yet,  although  numerous,  alert,  and 
despatched  in  every  direction,  they  had  not  the 
fortune  either  to  fall  on  the  trace  of  the  Lady  of 
Berkely,  or  to  encounter  any  party  whatever  of 
the  insurgent  Scottish. 

Meanwhile  our  fugitives  had,  as  we  have  seen, 
set  out  from  the  convent  of  Saint  Bride  under  the 
guidance  of  a  cavalier,  of  whom  the  Lady  Augus- 
ta knew  nothing  save  that  he  vras  to  guide  their 
steps  in  a  direction  where  they  would  not  be  ex- 
posed to  the  risk  of  being  overtaken.  At  length 
Margaret  de  Hautlieu  herself  spoke  upon  the 
subject. 

<<  Yon  have  made  no  enquiry,"  she  said,  <<  Lady 
Augusta,  whither  you  are  travelling,  or  under 
whose  charge,  although  methinks  it  should  much 
concern  you  to  know." 

<<  Is  it  not  enough  for  me  to  be  aware,"  an- 
swered Lady  Augusta,  <<  that  I  am  travelling,  kind 
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sister^  under  the  protection  of  one  to  whom  you 
yourself  trast  as  to  a  friend ;  and  why  need  I  be 
anjdons  for  any  farther  assurance  of  my  safety  ?" 

^Simply/'  said  Margaret  de  Hantlien,  « be- 
cause the  persons  with  whom,  from  national  as 
well  as  personal  circnmstances,  I  stand  connected, 
are  perhaps  not  exactly  the  protectors  to  whom 
yon,  Isdy,  can  with  such  perfect  safety  intrust 
yourself." 

^  In  what  sense/'  said  the  Lady  Augusta,  **  do 
you  use  these  words  ?" 

«  Because,"  replied  Margaret  de  Hautlieu;  <<the 
Bruce,  the  Douglas,  Malcolm  Flembg,  and  others 
of  that  party,  although  they  are  incapable  of  abu- 
sing such  an  advantage  to  any  dishonourable  pur- 
pose, might  nevertheless,  under  a  strong  tempta- 
tion, consider  you  as  an  hostage  thrown  into  their 
hands  bj  Providence,  through  whom  they  might 
meditate  the  possibility  of  gaining  some  benefit  to 
their  dispersed  and  dispirited  party." 

<<They  might  make  me,"  answered  the  Lady 
Augusta,  **  the  subject  of  such  a  treaty,  when  I 
was  dead,  but,  believe  me,  never  while  I  drew 
vital  breath.  Believe  me  also  that,  with  whatever 
pain,  shame,  or  agony,  I  would  again  deliver  my- 
self up  to  the  power  of  De  Walton,  yes,  I  woi^d 
rather  put  myself  in  his  hands — What  do  I  say  ? 
his/ — I  woidd  rather  surrender  myself  to  die 
meanest  archer  of  my  native  country,  than  com- 
bine with  its  foes  to  work  mischief  to  merry  Eng- 
land— ^my  own  England — ^that  country  which  is 
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the  envy  of  every  other  country,  and  the  pride  of 
all  who  can  term  themselves  her  natives  I" 

"  I  thought  that  your  choice  might  prove  so," 
said  Lady  Margaret;  <<and  since  you  have  honour- 
ed me  with  your  confidence,  gladly  would  I  pro* 
vide  for  your  liberty  by  placing  you  as  nearly  in 
the  situation  which  you  yourself  desire,  as  my  poor 
means  have  the  power  of  accomplishing.  In  half 
an  hour  we  shall  be  in  danger  of  being  taken  by 
the  English  parties,  which  will  be  instantly  dis- 
persed in  every  direction  in  quest  of  us.  Now 
take  nt)tice,  lady,  I  know  a  place  in  which  I  can 
take  refuge  with  my  friends  and  countrymen, 
those  gallant  Scots,  who  have  never  even  in  this 
dishonoured  age  bent  the  knee  to  Baal.  For  their 
honour,  their  nicety  of  honour,  I  could  in  other 
days  have  answered  with  my  own ;  but  of  late,  I 
am  bound  to  tell  you,  they  have  been  put  to  those 
trials  by  which  the  most  generous  afiPections  may- 
be soured,  and  driven  to  a  species  of  frenzy,  the 
more  wild  that  it  is  founded  originally  on  the  no- 
blest  feelings.  A  person  who  feels  himself  de- 
prived of  his  natural  birthright,  denounced,  expo- 
sed to  confiscation  and  death,  because  he  avouches 
the  rights  of  his  king,  the  cause  of  his  country, 
ceases  on  his  part  to  be  nice  or  precise  in  estima- 
ting the  degree  of  retaliation  which  it  is  lawful  for 
him  to  exercise  in  the  requital  of  such  injuries ; 
and,  believe  me,  bitterly  should  I  lament  having 
guided  you  into  a  situation  which  you  might  con» 
sider  afflicting  or  degrading.'^ 

"  In  a  word,  then,"  said  the  English  lady,  «  what 
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is  it  you  apprehend  I  am  like  to  8ii£Fer  at  the  hands 
of  your  friend Sy  whom  I  must  be  excused  for  term- 
ing rebels  ?" 

<<  If,"  said  the  sister  Ursula,  ^<  your  friends^ 
whom  I  should  term  oppressors  and  tyrants,  take 
our  land  and  our  liyes,  seize  our  castles  and  con* 
fiscate  our  property,  you  must  confess,  that  the 
rough  laws  of  war  indulge  mine  with  the  privilege 
of  retaliation.  There  can  be  no  fear,  that  such 
men,  under  any  circumstances,  would  ever  exer- 
cise cruelty  or  insult  upon  a  lady  of  your  rank ; 
but  it  is  another  thing  to  calculate  that  they  will 
abstain  from  such  means  of  extorting  advantage 
from  your  captivity  as  are  common  in  warfare. 
You  would  not,  I  think,  wish  to  be  delivered  up 
to  the  English,  on  consideration  of  Sir  John  de 
Walton  surrendering  the  Castle  of  Douglas  to  its 
natural  lord ;  yet,  were  yon  in  the  hands  of  the 
Bruce  or  Douglas,  although  I  can  answer  for  your 
being  treated  with  all  the  respect  which  they  have 
the  means  of  showing,  yet  I  own,  their  putting 
yon  at  such  a  ransom  might  be  by  no  means  un- 
Kkely;' 

<<  I  would  sooner  die,"  said  the  Lady  Berkely, 
<'  than  have  my  name  mixed  up  in  a  treaty  so  dis- 
graceful; and  De  Walton's  reply  to  it  would,  I  am 
certain,  be  to  strike  the  head  from  the  messenger, 
land  throw  it  from  the  highest  tower  of  Douglas 
Castle." 

"  Where,  then,  lady,  would  you  now  go,"  said 
sister  Ursula,  <*  were  the  choice  in  your  power  ?" 

"  To  my  own  castle,"  answered  Lady  Augusta» 
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**  where,  if  necessary,  I  conld  be  defended  even 
against  the  king  himself,  until  I  conld  place  at  least  > 
my  person  under  the  protection  of  the  Church." 

**  In  that  case,"  replied  Margaret  de  Hautliea, 
^<  my  power  of  rendering  you  assistance  is  only 
precarious,  yet  it  comprehends  a  choice  which  I 
will  willingly  submit  to  your  decision,  notwith- 
standing I  thereby  subject  the  secrets  of  my  friends^ 
to  some  risk  of  being  discovered  and  frustrated^ 
But  the  confidence  which  you  have  placed  in  me^ 
imposes  on  me  the  necessity  of  committing  to-  yoii>i 
a  like  trust.     It  rests  with  you,  whether  yon  will 
proceed  with  me  to  the  secret  rendezvous  of  the* 
Douglas  and  his  friends,  which  I  may  be  blamed 
for  making  known,  and  there  take  your  chance  of 
the  reception  which  you  may  encounter,  since  I 
cannot  warrant  you  of  any  thing  save  honourable 
treatment,  so  far  as  your  person  is  ccmcemed ;  or,^ 
if  you  should  think  this  too  hazardous,  make  the 
best  of  your  way  at  once  for  the  Border ;  in  whicb 
last  case  I  will  proceed  as  far  as  I  can  with  yon: 
towards  the  English  line,  and  then  leave  you  to- 
pursne  your  journey,  and  to  obtain  a  guard  and  a 
conductor  among  your  own  countrymen.     Mean- 
time, it  will  be  well  for  me  if  I  escape  being  tak^i,. 
since  the  abbot  would  not  shrink  at  inflicting  upon 
me  the  death  due  to  an  apostate  nun." 

<<  Such  cruelty,  my  sister,  could  hardly  be  in- 
flicted upon  one  who  had  never  taken  the  religious 
vows,  and  who  still,  acc<M'ding  to  the  laws  of  the 
church,  had  a  right  to  make  a  choice  between  the 
world  and  the  veil." 
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^  Sach  choioe  as  they  gave  their  gallant  vic- 
tims/' said  Lady  Margaret,  <<  who  have  faUen  into 
iEnglish  hands  during  these  merciless  wars, — such 
choioe  as  they  gave  to  Wallace,  the  Champion  of 
Scotland,— snch  as  l&ey  gave  to  Hay,  the  gentle 
and  the  free, — ^to  Sommervilie,  the  flower  of  chi- 
Talry, — and  to  Athol,  the  Mood  relation  of  King 
Edward  himself-— all  of  whom  were  as  much  trai- 
tmrs,  under  which  name  they  were  executed,  as 
Margaret  de  Hautlieu  is  an  apostate  nun,  and  sub- 
ject to  the  rule  of  the  cloister." 

She  spoke  with  some  oiigemess,  for  she  felt  as 
if  the  English  lady  imputed  to  her  mwe  coldness 
than  she  was,  in  such  doubtful  ciroumstancesy  con- 
scious of  manifesting. 

<<  And  after  all,"  she  proceeded,  ^*  yon.  Lady 
Augusta  de  Berkely,  what  do  you  venture,  if  you 
4run  the  risk  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  your  lover  ? 
What  dreadful  risk  do  you  incur  ?  You  need  not» 
metfainks,  fear  being  immured  between  four  wa11s» 
with  a  basket  of  bread  and  a  cruise  of  water,  which^ 
were  I  seized,  would  be  the  only  support  allowed 
to  me  for  the  short  space  that  my  life  would  be 
prolonged.  Nay,  even  were  you  to  be  betrayed 
to  the  rebel  Scots,  as  you  csli  them,  a  captivity 
among  the  hills,  sweetened  by  the  hope  of  deliver- 
•  ance,  and  rendered  tolerable  by  all  the  alleviations 
which  the  circumstances  of  your  captors  allowed 
them  the  means  of  supplying,  were  not,  I  think,  a 
lot  so  very  hard  to  endure." 

<<  Nevertheless,"  answered  the  Lady  of  Berke- 
ly,  <*  frightful  enongh  it  must  have  appeared  to 
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me,  since,  to  fly  from  such,  I  tlirew  myself  upon 
your  guidance." 

<<  And  whatever  you  think  or  suspect,"  answer- 
ed the  novice,  <<  I  am  as  true  to  you  as  ever  was 
one  maiden  to  another  ;  and  as  sure  as  ever  sister 
Ursula  was  true  to  her  vows,  although  they  were 
never  completed,  so  will  I  be  faithful  to  your 
secret,  even  at  the  risk  of  betraying  my  own." 

<<  Hearken,  lady  I"  she  said,  suddenly  pausing, 
«  do  you  hear  that  ?" 

The  sound  to  which  she  alluded  was  the  same 
imitation  of  the  cry  of  an  owlet,  which  the  lady 
had  before  heard  under  the  walls  of  the  Convent. 

^<  These  sounds,"  said  Margaret  de  Hautlieu, 
*^  announce  that  one  is  near,  more  able  than  I  am 
to  direct  us  in  this  matter.  I  must  go  forward 
and  speak  with  him ;  and  this  man,  our  guide,  will 
remain  by  you  for  a  little  space ;  nor,  when  he 
<}uits  your  bridle,  need  you  wait  for  any  other  sig- 
nal, but  ride  forward  on  the  woodland  path,  and 
obey  the  advice  and  directions  which  will  be  given 
you." 

<<  Stay  I  stay  I  sister  Ursula  !"  cried  the  Lady 
de  Berkely^-^<<  abandon  me  not  in  this  moment  of 
uncertainty  and  distress  I" 

<<  It  must  be,  for  the  sake  of  both,"  returned 
Margaret  de  Hautlieu.  «  I  also  am  in  uncertainty 
— I  also  am  in  distress — and  patience  and  obe- 
alienee  are  the  only  virtues  which  can  save  us  both." 

So  saying,  she  struck  her  horse  with  the  riding 
rod,  and  moving  briskly  forward,  disappeared 
iunong  the  boughs  of  a  tangled  thicket.  The  Lady 
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of  Berkely  would  hare  followed  her  companion, 
bat  the  cavalier  who  attended  them  laid  a  strong 
hand  upon  the  bridle  of  her  palfrey,  with  a  look 
which  implied  that  he  wonld  not  permit  her  to  pro- 
ceed in  that  direction.  Terrified,  therefore,  though 
she  could  not  exactly  state  a  reason  why,  the  Lady 
of  Berkely  remained  with  her  eyes  fixed  upon  the 
thicket,  instinctively,  as  it  were,  expecting  to  see 
a  band  of  English  archers,  or  rugged  Scottish  in- 
surgents, issue  from  its  tangled  skirts,  and  doubt- 
ful which  she  should  have  most  considered  as  the 
objects  of  her  terror.  In  the  distress  of  her  un- 
certainty, she  again  attempted  to  move  forward, 
but  the  stem  check  which  her  attendant  again  be- 
stowed upon  her  bridle,  proved  sufficiently  that  in 
restraining  her  wishes,  the  stranger  was  not  likely 
to  spare  the  strength  which  he  certainly  possessed. 
At  length,  after  some  ten  minutes  had  elapsed,  the 
cavalier  withdrew  his  hand  from  her  bridle,  and 
pointing  with  his  lance  towards  the  thicket,  through 
which  there  winded  a  narrow,  scarce  visible  path, 
seemed  to  intimate  to  the  lady  that  her  road  lay 
in  that  direction,  and  that  he  would  no  longer  pre- 
vent her  following  it. 

<<  Do  you  not  go  with  me  ?"  said  the  lady,  who 
having  been  accustomed  to  this  man*s  company  since 
they  left  the  convent,  had  by  degrees  come  to  look 
upon  him  as  a  sort  of  protector.  He,  however, 
gravely  shook  his  head,  as  if  to  excuse  complying 
with  a  request,  which  it  was  not  in  his  power  to 
grant ;  and  turning  his  steed  in  a  different  direc- 
tion, retired  at  a  pace  which  soon  carried  him  bom 
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her  sight.  She  had  then  no  altematiTe  but  to  take 
the  path  of  the  thicket,  which  had  been  followed 
by  Margaret  de  Hantlien,  nor  did  she  pnrsne  it 
long  before  coming  in  sight  of  a  singular  spectacle. 
The  trees  grew  wider  as  the  lady  advanced,  and 
when  she  entered  the  thicket,  she  perceived,  that 
though  hedged  in  as  it  were  by  an  endosnre  of 
copsewood,  it  was  in  the  interior  altogether  occu- 
pied by  a  few  of  the  magnificent  trees,  such  as 
seemed  to  have  been  the  ancestors  of  the  forert, 
and  which,  though  few  in  number,  were  sufficient 
to  oyershade  all  the  unoccupied  ground,  by  the 
great  extent  of  their  complicated  branches.  Be- 
neath one  of  these  lay  stretched  something  of  a 
grey  colour,  which,  as  it  drew  itself  together,  ex- 
hibited the  figure  of  a  man  sheathed  in  armour,  but 
strangely  accoutred,  and  in  a  manner  so  bisarre, 
as  to  indicate  some  of  the  wild  fancies  peculiar 
to  the  knights  of  that  period.  His  armour  was  in- 
geniously painted,  so  as  to  represent  a  skeleton ; 
the  ribs  being  constituted  by  the  corslet  and  its 
back'ptece.  The  shield  represented  an  owl  yriih 
its  wings  spread,  a  device  which  was  repeated  upon 
the  helmed  which  appeared  to  be  completely  co- 
vered by  an  image  of  the  same  bird  of  ill  omen. 
But  that  which  was  particularly  calculated  to  ex- 
cite surprise  in  the  spectator,  was  the  great  height 
and  thinness  of  the  figure,  which,  as  it  arose  from 
the  ground,  and  placed  itself  in  an  erect  posture, 
seemed  rather  to  resemble  an  apparition  in  the  act 
of  extricating  itself  from  the  grave,  than  that  of 
an  ordinary  man  rising  upon  his  feet.     The  horse. 
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to<s  upon  wliiGh  the  lady  rode,  started  backy  and 
snortedy  either  at  the  sndden  diange  of  postore  of 
this  ghastly  ^cimen  of  chiyalry,  or  disagreeably 
affected  by  -some  odour  which  aooompanied  his 
fvesence.  The  lady  herself  manifested  some  alarm, 
for  although  she  did  not  utterly  belieiFe  she  was  in 
die  presence  of  a  supernatural  being,  yet,  among 
all  the  strange  half-frantic  disguises  of  chivalryy 
this  was  assuredly  the  most  uncouth  which  she  had 
ever  seen ;  and  considering  how  often  the  knights 
<j£  the  period  pushed  their  dreamy  fandes  to  the 
borders  of  insanity,  it  seemed  at  best  no  Tcry  safe 
adventure  to  meet  one  accoutred  in  the  emblems 
of  die  King  of  Terrors  himself,  alone,  and  in  the 
midst  of  a  wild  forest  Be  the  knight's  character 
and  purposes  what  they  might,  she  resolved,  how- 
ever, to  accost  him  in  the  language  and  maimer 
observed  in  romances  upon  such  occasions,  in  the 
hope  even  that  if  he  were  a  madman,  he  might 
prove  a  peaceable  one,  and  accessible  to  civility* 

<<  Sir  Knight,"  she  said,  in  as  firm  a  tone  as  she 
coald  assume,  <<  right  sorry  am  I,  if,  by  my  hasty 
approach,  I  have  disturlied  your  solitary  medita- 
tiotts.  My  horse,  sensible  I  think  of  the  presence 
4if  yours,  brought  me  hither,  without  my  being 
aware  whom  or  what  I  was  to  encounter." 

^  I  am  one,"  answered  the  stranger,  in  a  solemn 
tone,  <<  whom  few  men  seek  to  meet,  till  the  time 
comes  that  they  can  avoid  me  no  longer." 

**  You  speak,  Sir  Knight/'  replied  the  Lady  de 
Berkely,  <<  according  to  the  dismal  character  of 
which  it  has  pleased  you  to  assume  the  distinction* 
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May  I  appeal  to  one  whose  exterior  is  so  formi- 
dable, for  the  purpose  of  requesting  some  direc- 
tions to  goide  me  through  this  wild  wood ;  as,  for 
instance,  what  is  the  name  of  the  nearest  castle, 
town,  or  hostelry,  and  by  what  course  I  am  best 
likely  to  reach  such  ?" 

"  It  is  a  sing^ar  audacity,"  answered  the  Knight 
of  the  Tomb,  <<  that  would  enter  into  conversation 
with  him  who  is  termed  the  Inexorable,  the  Un- 
sparing, and  the  Pitiless,  whom  even  the  most 
miserable  forbears  to  call  to  his  assistance,  lest  his 
prayers  should  be  too  soon  answered*" 

^<  Sir  Knight,"  replied  the  Lady  Augusta,  <<  the 
character  which  you  have  assumed,  unquestionably 
for  good  reasons,  dictates  to  you  a  peculiar  course 
of  speech ;  but  although  your  part  is  a  sad  one,  it 
does  not,  I  should  suppose,  render  it  necessary  for 
you  to  refuse  those  acts  of  civility  to  which  you 
must  have  bound  yourself  in  taking  the  high  vows 
of  chivalry." 

^^  If  yon  will  trust  to  my  guidance,"  replied  the 
ghastly  figure,  **  there  is  only  one  condition  upon 
which  I  can  grant  you  the  information  which  you 
require ;  and  that  is,  that  you  follow  my  footsteps 
without  any  questions  asked  as  to  the  tendency  of 
our  journey." 

'<  I  suppose  I  must  submit  to  your  conditions," 
she  answered,  **  if  you  are  indeed  pleased  to  take 
upon  yourself  the  task  of  being  my  guide.  In  my 
heart  I  conceive  you  to  be  one  of  the  unhappy 
gentlemen  of  Scotland,  who  are  now  in  arms,  as 
ihey  say,  for  the  defence  of  their  liberties.  A  rash 
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undertaking  lias  brought  me  within  the  sphere  of 
your  isflaence,  and  now  the  only  favour  I  have  to 
request  of  you,  against  whom  I  never  did,  nor  plan- 
ned any  evil,  is  the  gpuidance  which  your  knowledge 
of  the  country  permits  you  easily  to  a£Ford  me  in 
my  way  to  the  frontiers  of  England.  Believe  that 
what  I  may  see  of  your  haunts  or  of  your  practices, 
shall  be  to  me  things  invisible,  as  if  they  were  ac- 
tually concealed  by  the  sepulchre  itself,  of  the  king 
of  which  it  has  pleased  you  to  assume  the  attri- 
butes ;  and  if  a  sum  of  money,  enough  to  be  the  ran- 
som of  a  wealthy  earl,  will  purchase  such  a  favour 
at  need,  such  a  ransom  will  be  frankly  paid,  and 
with  as  much  fidelity  as  ever  it  was  rendered  by  a 
prisoner  to  the  knight  by  whom  he  was  taken*  Do 
not  reject  me,  princely  Bruce — noble  Douglas — if 
indeed  it  is  to  either  of  these  that  I  address  myself 
in  this  my  last  extremity — ^men  speak  of  both  as 
fearfol  enemies,  but  generous  knights  and  faithful 
friends.  Let  me  entreat  you  to  remember  how 
much  you  would  wish  your  own  friends  and  con- 
nexions to  meet  with  compassion  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances, at  the  hands  of  the  knights  of  England.*' 
<^  And  have  they  done  so  ?"  replied  the  Knight, 
in  a  voice  more  gloomy  than  before,  '<  or  do  you 
act  wisely,*  while  imploring  the  protection  of  one 
whom  you  believe  to  be  a  true  Scottish  knight,  for 
no  other  reason  than  the  extreme  and  extravagant 
misery  of  his  appearance; — is  it,  I  say,  well  or  wise 
to  remind  him  of  the  mode  in  which  the  lords  of 
England  have  treated  the  lovely  maidens  and  the 
high-born  dames  of  Scotland?     Have  not  their 
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prison  oagei  been  sospended  from  the  batdements 
of  CMtles,  that  their  captivity  might  be  kept  in 
▼lew  of  erery  base  burgher  who  should  desire  to 
look  upon  the  miseries  of  the  noblest  peeresses,  yea» 
even  the  Qaeen  of  Scotland  ?*  Is  this  a  recollec- 
tion which  can  inspire  a  Scottish  knight  with  com- 
passion towards  an  Elnglish  lady  ?  or  is  it  a  thought 
which  can  do  ought  but  swell  the  deeply  sworn 
hatred  of  Edward  Plantagenet,  the  author  of  these 
-evils,  that  boils  in  every  drop  of  Scottish  blood 
which  still  feels  the  throb  of  life  ?  No  ; — it  is  all 
you  can  expect,  if,  cold  and  pitiless  as  the  sepul- 
chre I  represent,  I  leave  yon  unassisted  in  the 
helpless  condition  in  which  you  describe  yourself 
to  be." 

'^  You  will  not  be  so^hnman,"  replied  the  lady; 
^^  in  doing  so,  you  must  surrender  every  right  to 
honest  fame,  which  you  have  won  either  by  sword 
or  lance*  You  must  surrender  every  pretence  to 
that  justice  which  afFects  tiie  merit  of  supporting 
4he  weak  against  the  strong.  You  must  make  it 
your  princq^le  to  avenge  the  wrongs  and  tyranny 
of  Edward  Plantagenet  upon  the  dames  and  da- 
mosek  of  England,  who  have  neither  access  to  his 
4X>ancils,  nor  periiaps  give  him  their  approbation  in 
his  wars  against  Scotland." 

<<  It  would  not  then,"  said  the  Knight  of  the 
Sepulchre,  **  induce  you  to  depart  from  your  re- 
quest, should  I  tell  you  the  evils  to  which  you 

•  The  Queen  of  Robert  the  Bruce,  and  the  Countess  of  Buch- 
an,  by  whom,  as  one  of  Macduff's  descent,  he  was  crowned  at 
iSeonCf  were  secured  in  die  mn««ar  described. 
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wonld  subject  yourself  ahonld  we  fall  into  the  lian€l» 
of  the  English  troops,  and  should  they  find  yon 
under  such  ill-omened  protection  as  my  own  ?" 

^  Be  assured,"  said  the  lady,  <<  the  consideration 
of  such  an  event  does  not  in  the  least  shake  my  re> 
solution  or  desire  of  confiding  in  your  protection. 
You  may  probably  know  who  I  am,  and  may  judge 
how  far  eyen  Edward  would  hold  himself  entitled 
to  extend  punishment  towards  me." 

<<  How  am  I  to  know  you,"  replied  the  ghastly 
caralier,  ^^  or  your  circumstances  ?  They  must  be 
extraordinary  indeed,  if  they  could  form  a  check,, 
either  of  justice  or  humanity,  upon  the  reyengefnl' 
feelings  of  Edward.  All  who  know  him  are  well 
assured  that  it  is  no  ordinary  motire  that  will  in- 
duce him  to  depart  from  the  indulgence  of  his  evil 
temper.  But  be  it  as  it  may,  you,  lady,  if  a  lady 
yon  be,  throw  yourself  as  a  burden  upon  me,  and  I 
must  discharge  myself  of  my  trust  as  I  best  may ; 
for  this  purpose  you  must  be  glided  implicitly  by 
my  directions,  which  will  be  given  after  the  fashion 
of  those  of  the  spiritual  world,  being  intimations, 
rather  than  detailed  instructions,  for  your  conduct,, 
and  expressed  rather  by  commands  than  by  any 
reason  or  argument.  In  this  way  it  is  possible  that 
I  may  be  of  service  to  you ;  in  any  other  case,  it  is 
most  likely  that  I  may  fail  you  at  need,  and  melt 
from  your  side  like  a  phantom  which  dreads  the 
approach  of  day." 

"  You  cannot  be  so  cruel  t"  answered  the  lady* 
**  A  gentlemaay  aknight^  and  a  nobleman — and  I 
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persuade  myself  I  speak  to  all — ^hath  duties  which 
he  cannot  abandon." 

<<  He  has,  I  grant  it,  and  they  are  most  sacred  to 
me,"  answered  the  Spectral  Knight;  "  but  I  have 
also  duties  whose  obligations  are  doubly  binding, 
and  to  which  I  must  sacrifice  those  which  would 
otherwise  lead  me  to  devote  myself  to  your  rescue. 
The  only  question  is,  whether  you  feel  inclined  to 
accept  my  protection  on  the  limited  terms  on  which 
alone  I  can  extend  it,  or  whether  you  deem  it  bet* 
ter  that  each  go  their  own  way,  and  limit  them- 
selves to  their  own  resources,  and  trust  the  rest  to 
Providence  ?" 

*'  Alas  I''  replied  the  lady,  '<  beset  and  hard 
pressed  as  I  am,  to  ask  me  to  form  a  resolution  for 
myself,  is  like  calling  on  a  wretch,  in  the  act  of 
falling  from  a  precipice,  to  form  a.  calm  judgment 
by  what  twig  he  may  best  gain  the  chance  of  break- 
ing his  fall.  His  answer  must  necessarily  be,  that 
he  will  cling  to  that  which  he  can  easiest  lay  hold 
of,  and  trust  the  rest  to  Providence.  I  accept  there- 
fore your  oflfer  of  protection,  in  the  modified  way 
you  are  pleased  to  limit  it^  and  I  put  my  faith  in 
Heaven  and  in  you.  To  aid  me  effectually,  how- 
ever, you  must  know  my  name  and  my  circam- 
stances.' ' 

"  All  these,"  answered  the  Knight  of  the  Sepul- 
chre, "  have  already  been  told  me,  by  your  late 
companion ;  for  deem  not,  young  lady,  that  either 
beauty,  rank,  extended  domains,  unlimited  wealth, 
or  the  highest  accomplishments,  can  weigh  any 
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thing  in  the  consideration  of  him  who  wears  the 
trappings  of  the  tomh,  and  whose  a£Fections  and  de- 
sires are  long  huried  in  the  charnel-house." 

*^  May  your  faith,"  said  the  Lady  Augusta  de 
Berkely,  <<he  as  steady  as  your  words  appear 
severe,  and  I  suhmit  to  your  guidance,  without  the 
least  douht  or  fear  that  it  will  prove  otherwise  than 
as  I  venture  to  hope." 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Like'  the  dog  following  its  master,  when  enga* 
ged  in  training  him  to  the  sport  in  which  he  desires 
he  should  excel/  the  Lady  Augusta  felt  herself 
occasionally  treated  with  a  severity  calculated  to 
impress  upon  her  the  most  implicit  obedience  and 
attention  to  the  Knight  of  the  Tomb,  in  whom  she 
had  speedily  persuaded  herself  she  saw  a  principal 
man  among  the  retainers  of  Douglas,  if  not  James 
of  Douglas  himself.  Still,  however,  the  ideas  which 
the  lady  had  formed  of  the  redoubted  Douglas,  were 
those  of  a  knight  highly  accomplished  in  the  duties 
of  chivalry,  devoted  in  particular  to  the  service  of 
the  fair  sex,  and  altogether  unlike  the  personage 
with  whom  she  found  herself  so  strangely  united^ 
or  rather  for  the  present  enthralled  to.  Neverthe- 
less, when,  as  if  to  abridge  farther  communication, 
he  turned  short  into  one  of  the  mazes  of  the  wood> 
and  seemed  to  adopt  a  pace,  which,  from  the  na- 
ture of  the  ground,  the  horse  on  which  the  Lady 
Augusta  was  mounted  had  difficulty  to  keep  up 
w;ith,  £&e  followed  him  with  the  alarm  and  speed  of 
the  young  spaniel,  which,  from  fear  rather  than 
fondness,  endeavours  to  keep  up  with  the  track  of 
its  severe  master.  The  simile,  it  is  true,  is  not « 
very  polite  one^  nor  entirely  becoming  an  age^  when 
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women  were  worshipped  with  a  certain  degpree  of 
devotion ;  but  such  circumstances  as  the  present 
were  also  rare>  and  the  Lady  Augusta  de  Berkely 
could  not  but  persuade  herself  that  the  terrible 
champion,  whose  name  had  been  so  long  the  theme 
of  her  anxiety,  and  the  terror  indeed  of  the  whole 
country,  might  be  able,  some  way  or  other,  to 
accomplish  her  deliverance.  She,  therefore,  exert- 
ed herself  to  the  utmost  so  as  to  keep  pace  with  the 
phantom-like  apparition,  and  followed  the  knight, 
as  the  evening  shadow  keeps  watch  upon  the  be- 
lated rustic 

As  the  lady  obviously  suffered  under  the  degree 
of  exertion  necessary  to  keep  her  palfrey  from 
stumbling  in  these  steep  and  broken  paths,  the 
Knight  of  the  Tomb  slackened  his  pace,  looked 
anxiously  around  him,  and  muttered  apparently  to 
himself,  though  probably  intended  for  his  compa- 
nion's ear,  <<  There  is  no  occasion  for  so  much 
haste." 

He  proceeded  at  a  slower  rate  until  they  seemed 
to  be  on  the  brink  of  a  ravine,  being  one  of  many 
irregularities  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  effected 
by  the  sudden  torrents  peculiar  to  that  country,  and 
which,  winding  among  the  trees  and  copse  wood, 
formed,  as  it  were,  a  net  of  places  of  concealment, 
opening  into  each  other,  so  that  there  was  perhaps 
no  place  in  the  world  so  fit  for  the  purpose  of 
ambuscade.  The  spot  where  the  borderer  Turn- 
bull  had  made  his  escape  at  the  hunting-match,  was 
one  specimen  of  this  broken  country,  and  perhaps 
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eonneeted  itself  with  the  yarkms  thickets  and  passes 
through  which  the  knight  and  pilgrim  occasionally 
seemed  to  take  their  way,  thevgh  that  ravine  was 
at  a  considerable  distance  from  their  present  rovAe. 
Meanwhile  the  knight  led  the  way,  as  if  rather 
with  the  purpose  of  bewildering  the  kid^r  Augusta 
amidst  these  interminable  woods,  than  following 
any  exact  or  fixed  path.  Here  they  ascended,  and 
Jin  appeued  to  d«eeend  in  the  Lie  direetioo, 
finding  only  boundless  wilderniesses,  and  varied 
combinations  of  tangled  woodland  scenery.  Such 
part  of  the  country  as  seemed  arable,  the  knight 
appeared  carefnUy  to  avoid ;  yet  he  could  not  direct 
his  course  with  so  mudt  certainty  but  that  he  oc- 
easionally  crossed  the  path  of  inhabitants  and  col* 
tivators,  who  showed  a  eonsoiousnesa  ef  so  singu- 
lar a  presence,  but  never,,  as  the  lady  observed, 
evinced  any  symptom  of  recognition.  .  The  infer- 
^lee  was  obvious,  that  the  spectre  knight  was 
known  in  the  country,  and  that  he  possessed  ad« 
herents  or  accoimpliees  there,  who  were  at  least  so 
faff  his  friends^  as  to  avoid  giving  any  alarms  which 
might  be  the  means  of  his  diseo^very.  The  well-* 
imitated  cry  of  the  night-owl,  toe  frequent  a  guest 
in  the  wilderness  that  its  call  shodid  be  a  subject 
of  sudrprise,  seemed  to  be  a  signal  generally  under- 
stood amimg  them;  for  irt  was  heard  in  difBerent 
parts  q£  the  wood,  and  the  lady  Augusta^  expe-^ 
rienced  in  such  journeys  by  her  former  travels  mi«> 
der  the  guidance  of  the»  lainstr^  Bertram,  was  led 
to  observe,  that  en  hearing  such  wild  notes,  her 
guide  changed  the  direction  of  his  course,  and  be- 
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took  himself  to  paths  which  led  through  deeper 
wildsy  aoid  more  impenetrable  thickets.  This  hap- 
pened 80  ofceni  that  a  new  alarm  came  upon  tl^ 
nnfortnnate  pilgrim,  which  raggested  other  mo- 
tives of  terror.  Was  she  not  the  confidant,  and 
Inmost  the  tool  of  some  artful  design,  laid  with 
a  view  to  am  extensive  operation,  which  was  des- 
tined to  terminate,  as  the  efforts  of  Donglas  had 
before  done,  in  the  surprise  of  his  hereditary  castle^ 
the  massacre  of  the  English  garrison— and  finally 
in  the  dishonoor  and  death  of  that  Sir  John  de  Wal- 
ton, npon  whose  fate  she  had  long  believed,  or  tanght 
herself  to  believe,  that  her  own  was  dependent  ? 

It  no  sooner  flashed  across  the  mind  of  the  Lady 
Augusta  that  she  was  engaged  in  some  such  con- 
spiracy with  a  Scottish  insurgent,  than  she  shud- 
dered at  die  consequences  of  the  dark  transactions 
in  which  she  had  now  become  involved,  and  which 
appeared  to  have  a  tendency  so  rery  different  from 
what  she  had  at  first  apprehended. 

The  hours  of  the  morning  of  this  remarkable 
day,  being  that  of  Palm  Sunchiy,  were  thus  drawn 
out  in  wandering  from  place  to  place ;  while  the 
Lady  de  Berkely  occasionaUy  interposed  by  peti- 
tions for  liberty,  which  she  endeavoured  to  express 
in  the  most  moving  and  pathetic  manner,  and  by- 
offers  of  wealth  and  treasures,  to  which  no  answer 
whatever  was  returned  by  her  strange  g^tde. 

At  length,  as  if  worn  out  by  his  captive's  im- 
portunity, the  knight,  coming  close  up  to  the  bridle 
rein  of  the  Lady  Augusta,  said  in  a  sdienm  tone— - 

^  I  wKHf  as  you  may  well  believe^  none  of  those 
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knights  who  roam  through  wood  and  wild  seek- 
ing adventuries,  by  which  I  may  obtain  grace  in  the 
eyes  of  a  fair  lady :  Yet  will  I  to  a  certain  degree 
grant  the  request  which  thon  dost  solicit  so  anxi- 
ously, and  the  arbitration  of  thy  fate  shall  depend 
upon  the  pleasure  of  him  to  whose  will  thou  hast 
expressed  thyself  ready  to  submit  thine  own.  I  wiU, 
on  our  arrived  at  the  place  of  our  destination,  which 
is  now  at  hand,  write  to  Sir  John  de  Walton,  and 
send  my  letter,  together  with  thy  fair  self,  by  a 
special  messenger.  He  will,  no  doubt,  speedily 
attend  our  summons,  and  thou  shalt  thyself  be  sa- 
tisfied, that  even  he  who  has  as  yet  appeared  deaf 
to  entreaty,  and  insensible  to  earthly  affections, 
has  still  some  sympathy  for  beauty  and  for  virtue. 
I  will  put  the  choice  of  safety,  and  thy  future  hap- 
piness, into  thine  own  hands,  and  those  of  the  man 
whom  thou  hast  chosen ;  and  thou  mayst  select 
which  thou  wilt  betwixt  those  and  misery." 

While  he  thus  spoke,  one  of  those  ravines  or 
clefts  in  the  earth  seemed  to  yawn  before  them,  and 
entering  it  at  the  upper  end,  the  spectre  knight, 
with  an  attention  which  he  had  not  yet  shown,- 
guided  the  lady*s  courser  by  the  rein  down  the 
broken  and  steep  path  by  which  alone  the  bottom 
of  the  tangled  dingle  was  accessible. 

When  placed  on  firm  ground  after  the  dangers 
of  a  descent,  in  which  her  palfrey  seemed  to  be 
sustained  by  the  personal  strength  and  address  of 
the  singular  being  who  had  hold  of  the  bridle,  the 
lady  looked  with  some  astonishment  at  a  place  so 
well  adapted  for  concealment  as  that  which  she 
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had  now  reached.  It  appeared  evident  that  it  was 
used  for  this  purpose,  for  more  than  one  stifled 
answer  was  given  to  a  very  low  hngle-note  emitted 
hy  the  Knight  of  the  Tomh ;  and  when  the  same 
note  was  repeated,  ahont  half  a  score  of  armed  men, 
some  wearing  the  dress  of  soldiers,  others  those  of 
shepherds  and  agriculturists,  showed  themselves 
imperfectly,  as  if  acknowledging  the  summons. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

'<  Haizi  to  yoQ,  my  gallant  friends  I"  said  the 
Knight  of  the  Tomb  to  his  companions,  who  seemed 
to  welcome  him  with  the  eagerness  of  men  engaged 
in  the  same  perilous  undertaking.  "  The  winter 
has  passed  over,  the  festival  of  Palm  Sunday  is 
come,  and  as  surely  as  the  ice  and  snow  of  this 
season  shall  not  remain  to  chill  the  earth  through 
the  ensuing  summer,  so  surely  we,  in  a  few  hours, 
keep  our  word  to  those  southern  braggarts,  wha 
think  their  language  of  boasting  and  malice  has 
as  much  force  over  our  Scottish  bosoms,,  as  the 
blast  possesses  over  the  autumn  fruits ;  but  it  is 
not  so.  While  we  choose  to  remain  concealed, 
they  may  as  vainly  seek  to  descry  us,  as  a  house- 
wife would  search  for  the  needle  she  has  dropped 
among  the  withered  foliage  of  yon  gigantic  oak* 
Yet  a  few  hours,  and  the  lost  needle  shall  become 
the  exterminating  sword  of  the  Genius  of  Scot- 
land, avenging  ten  thousand  injuries,  and  espe- 
cially the  life  of  the  gallant  Lord  Douglas,  cruelly 
done  to  death  as  an  exile  from  his  native  country." 

An  exclamation  between  a  yell  and  a  groan 
hurst  from  the  assembled  retainers  of  Douglas, 
upon  being  reminded  of  the  recent  death  of  their 
chieftain;  while  they  seemed  at  the  same  time 
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sensible  of  the  necessity  of  making  little  noise^ 
lest  tbey  should  give  the  alarm  to  some  of  the  nu- 
merous English  parties  which  were  then  traversing 
different  parts  of  the  forest.  The  acclamation,  so 
cautiously  uttered,  had  scarce  died  away  in  silence, 
Mrhen  the  Ejiight  of  the  Tomb,  or,  to  call  htm  by 
Lis  {MToper  name,  Sir  James  Douglas,  again  ad« 
dressed  his  handful  of  faithful  f<^owers« 

'^  One  effort,  my  friends,  may  yet  be  made  to 
end  our  strife  with  the  southron  withont  bloodshed* 
Fate  has  within  a  few  hours  thrown  into  my  power 
the  young  heiress  of  Berkely,  for  whose  sake  it  is 
said  Sir  John  de  Walton  keeps  with  such  obstinacy 
the  castle  which  i^  mine  by  inheritance.  Is  there 
one  among  you  who  dare  go,  as^  the  honouraUe 
escort  of- Augusta  de  Berkely,  bearing  a  letter,  ex* 
plaining  the  terms  on  which  I  am  willing  to  restore 
her  to  her  lover,  to  freedom,  and  to  her  English 
lordships  ?" 

^*  If  there  is  none  other,"  said  a  tall  man,  dress- 
ed in  the  tattered  attire  of  a  woodsman,  and  beings 
in  fact,  no  other  than  the  very  Michael  TumbuU, 
who  had  already  given  so  extraordinary  a  proof  of 
his  undaunted  manhood,  '<  I  will  gladly  be  the  per- 
son who  will  be  the  lady's  henchman  on  this  ex- 
pedition." 

"  Thou  art  never  wanting,"  said  the  Douglas, 
**  where  a  manly  deed  is  to  be  done  ;  but  remem- 
ber, this  lady  must  pledge  to  us  her  word  and  oath 
that  she  will  hold  herse^  our  faithful  prisoner,  res- 
cue or  no  rescue ;  that  she  will  consider  herself  as 
pledged  for  the  life,  freedom,  and  fair  usage  of 
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Michael  Tambull ;  and  that  if  Sir  John  de  Wal- 
ton refuse  my  terms,  she  must  hold  herself  obliged 
to  return  with  Tumbull  to  our  presence,  in  order 
to  be  disposed  of  at  our  pleasure." 

There  was  much  in  these  conditions,  which 
struck  the  Lady  Augusta  with  natural  doubt  and 
horror ;  nevertheless,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  the 
declaration  of  the  Douglas  gave  a  species  of  deci- 
sion to  her  situation,  which  might  have  otherwise 
been  unattainable ;  and  from  the  high  opinion 
which  she  entertained  of  the  Douglas's  chivalry, 
she  could  not  bring  herself  to  think,  that  any  part 
which  he  might  play  in  the  approaching  drama 
would  be  other  than  that  which  a  perfect  good 
knight  would,  under  all  circumstances,  miuntain 
towards  his  enemy.  Even  with  respect  to  De 
Walton,  she  felt  herself  relieved  of  a  painful  diffi- 
culty. The  idea  of  her  being  discovered  by  the 
knight  himself,  in  a  male  disguise,  had  preyed  upon 
her  spirits ;  and  she  felt  as  if  guilty  of  a  departure 
from  the  laws  of  womanhood,  in  having  extended 
her  favour  towards  him  beyond  maidenly  limits  ;  a 
step^  too,  which  might  tend  to  lessen  her  in  the 
eyes  of  the  lover  for  whom  she  had  hazarded  so 
much. 

"  The  heart,  she  said,  is  lightly  prized, 

That  is  but  lightly  won ; 
And  long  shall  mourn  the  heartless  man, 

That  leaves  his  love  too  soon." 

On  the  other  hand,  to  be  brought  before  him  as  a 
prisoner,  was  indeed  a  circumstance  equally  per- 
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pleidng  and  nnpleasuig»  bnt  it  was  one  which  was 
beyond  her  control,  and  the  Douglas,  into  whose 
hands  she  had  fallen,  appeared  to  her  to  represent 
the  deity  in  the  play,  whose  entrance  was  almost 
sufficient  to  bring  its  perplexities  to  a  conclusion  ; 
she  therefore  not  unwillingly  submitted  to  take 
what  oaths  and  promises  were  required  by  the 
party  in  whose  hands  she  found  herself,  and  accord- 
ingly engaged  to  be  a  true  prisoner,  whatever  might 
occur.  Meantime  she  strictly  obeyed  the  directions 
of  those  who  had  her  motions  at  command,  devoutly 
praying  that  circumstances,  in  themselyes  so  ad- 
verse, might  nevertheless  work  together  for  the 
safety  of  her  lover  and  her  own  freedom. 

A  pause  ensued,  during  which  a  slight  repast 
was  placed  before  the  Lady  Augpista,  who  was 
wellnigh  exhausted  with  the  fatigpies  of  her  journey. 

Douglas  and  his  partisans,  meanwhile,  whisper- 
ed together,  as  if  unwilling  she  should  hear  their 
conference ;  while,  to  purchase  their  g^od-will,  if 
possible,  she  studiously  avoided  every  appearance 
of  listening. 

After  some  conversation, .  TumbuU,  who  ap* 
peared  to  consider  the  lady  as  peculiarly  his  charge, 
said  to  her  in  a  harsh  voice,  "  Do  not  fear,  lady ;  no 
wrong  shall  be  done  you ;  nevertheless,  you  must 
be  content  for  a  space  to  be  blindfolded." 

She  submitted  to  this  in  silent  terror ;  and  the 
trooper,  wrapping  part  of  a  mantle  round  her 
head,  did  not  assist  her  to  remount  her  palfrey, 
but  lent  her  his  arm  to  support  her  in  this  blind- 
ed state. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

The  ground  wkich  they  traversed  was,  as  Lady 
Augusta  could  feel,  very  broken  and  uneven,  and 
sometimes,  as  she  thought,  encumbered  with  ruins^ 
which  were  difficult  to  surmount*  The  strength 
of  her  comrade  assisted  her  forward  on  such  occa« 
sions ;  but  his  help  was  so  roughly  administered, 
that  the  lady  once  or  twice,  in  fear  or  sujQPering^ 
was  compelled  to  groan  or  sigh  heavily,  whatever 
was  her  desire  to  suppress  such  evidence  of  the 
apprehension  which  she  underwent,  or  the  pain 
which  she  endured.  Presently,  upon  an  occasion 
of  this  kind,  she  was  distinctly  sensible  that  the 
rough  woodsman  was  removed  from  her  side,  and 
another  of  the  party  substituted  in  his  stead,  whose 
voice,  more  gentle  than  that  of  his  companion^  she 
thought  she  had  lately  heard. 

«  Noble  lady,"  were  the  words,  "  fear  not  the 
slightest  injury  at  our  hands,  and  accept  of  my  mi- 
nistry instead  of  that  of  my  henchman,  who  has 
gone  forward  with  our  letter ;  do  not  think  me  pre- 
suming  on  my  situation  if  I  bear  you  in  my  arms 
through  ruins  where  you  could  not  easily  move 
alone  and  blindfold." 

At  the  same  time  the  Lady  Augusta  Berkely 
felt  herself  raised  from  the  earth  in  the  strong 
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of  a  man,  and  borne  onward  with  the  utmost  gen* 
tleness,  without  the  necessity  of  making  those  pain- 
fill  exertions  which  had  heen  formerly  required. 
She  was  ashamed  of  her  situation ;  but,  however 
delicate,  it  was  no  time  to  give  vent  to  complaints, 
which  might  have  given  offence  to  persons  whom 
it  was  her  interest  to  conciliate.  She,  therefore, 
submitted  to  necessity,  and  heard  the  following 
words  whispered  in  her  ear. 

<<  Fear  nothing ;  there  is  no  evil  intended  yon  i 
nor  shall  Sir  John  de  Walton,  if  he  loves  you  as 
yon  deserve  at  his  hand,  receive  any  harm  on  our 
part.  We  call  on  him  bat  to  do  justice  to  ourselves 
and  to  you ;  and  be  assured  you  will  best  accom* 
plish  your  own  happiness  by  aiding  our  views, 
which  are  equally  in  favour  of  your  wishes  and 
your  freedom." 

The  Lady  Augusta  would  have  made  some  an- 
swer to  this,  but  her  breath,  betwixt  fear  and  the 
^eed  with  which  she  was  transported,  refused  to 
permit  her  to  use  intelligible  accents.  Meanttaie 
she  began  to  be  sensible  that  she  was  enclosed 
within  some  buildii^,  and  probably  a  ruinous  one 
-—for  although  the  mode  of  her  transportation  no 
long^MT  permitted  her  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  her 
path  in  any  respect  distinctly,  yet  the  absence  of. 
the  external  air — ^which  was,  however,  sometimes 
excluded,  and  sometimes  admitted  in  furious  gusts 
•-4uitimated  that  she  was  conducted  through  build- 
ings partly  entire,  and  in  other  places  admitting 
ike  wind  through  wide  rents  and  gaps.  In  one 
jplaee  it  seemed  to  the  lady  as  if  she  passed  through 
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a  considerable  body  of  people,  all  of  whom  obser- 
yed  silence,  although  there  was  sometimes  heard 
among  them  a  mnrmnr,  to  which  every  one  present 
in  some  degree  contributed,  although  the  general 
sound  did  not  exceed  a  whisper.  Her  situation  made 
her  attend  to  every  circumstance,  and  she  did  not 
fail  to  observe  that  these  persons  made  way  for  him 
who  bore  her,  until  at  length  she  became  sensible 
that  he  descended  by  the  regpilar  steps  of  a  stair, 
and  that  she  was  now  alone  excepting  his  company^ 
Arrived,  as  it  appeared  to  the  lady,  on  more  level 
ground,  they  proceeded  on  their  singular  road  by  a 
course  which  appeared  neither  direct  nor  easy,  and 
through  an  atmosphere  which  was  close  to  a  smo- 
thering degree,  and  felt  at  the  same  time  damp  and 
disagreeable,  as  if  from  the  vapours  of  a  new-made 
grave.     Her  guide  again  spoke. 

**  Bear  up.  Lady  Augusta,  for  a  little  longer, 
and  continue  to  endure  that  atmosphere  which  must 
be  one  day  common  to  us  all.  By  the  necessity  of 
my  situation,  I  must  resign  my  present  ofBce  to 
your  original  guide,  and  can  only  give  you  my 
assurance,  that  neither  he,  nor  any  one  else,  shall 
offer  yon  the  least  incivility  or  insult — and  on  this 
you  may  rely,  on  the  faith  of  a  man  of  honour." 

He  placed  her,  as  he  said  these  words,  upon  the 
soft  turf,  and,  to  her  infinite  refreshment,  made  her 
sensible  that  she  was  once  more  in  the  open  air^ 
and  free  from  the  smothering  atmosphere  which  had 
before  oppressed  her  like  that  of  a  charnel-house. 
At  the  same  time,  she  breathed  in  a  whisper  an 
anxious  wish  that  she  might  be  permitted  to  disen.- 
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comber  herself  from  the  folds  of  the  mantle,  which 
excluded  almost  the  power  of  breathing,  though 
intended  only  to  prevent  her  seeing  by  what  road 
she  travelled.  She  immediately  found  it  unfolded, 
agreeably  to  her  request,  and  hastened,  with  unco- 
vered eyes,  to  take  note  of  the  scene  around  her. 

It  was  overshadowed  by  thick  oak-trees,  among 
which  stood  some  remnants  of  buildings,  or  what 
might  have  seemed  such,  being  perhaps  the  same 
in  which  she  had  been  lately  wandering.  A  clear 
fountain  of  living  water  bubbled  forth  from  under 
the  twisted  roots  of  one  of  those  trees,  and  offered 
the  lady  the  opportunity  of  a  draught  of  the  pure 
element,  and  in  which  she  also  bathed  her  face, 
which  had  received  more  than  one  scratch  in  the 
course  of  her  journey,  in  spite  of  the  care,  and  al- 
most the  tenderness,  with  which  she  had  latterly 
been  borne  along.  The  cool  water  speedily  stopt 
the  bleeding  of  those  trifling  injuries,  and  the  ap- 
plication served  at  ^  the  same  time  to  recall  the 
scattered  senses  of  the  damsel  herself.  Her  first 
idea  was,  whether  an  attempt  to  escape,  if  such 
should  appear  possible,  was  not  advisable.  A  mo- 
ment's reflection,  however,  satisfied  her  that  such 
a  scheme  was  not  to  be  thought  of;  and  such  second 
thoughts  were  confirmed  by  the  approach  of  the 
gigantic  form  of  the  huntsman  Tumbull,  the  rough 
tones  of  whose  voice  were  heard  before  his  figure 
was  obvious  to  her  eye. 

"  Were  you  impatient  for  my  return,  fair  lady  ? 
Such  as  I,"  he  continued  in  an  ironical  tone  of 
voice,  ^<  who  are  foremost  in  the  chase  of  wild  staga 
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and  silvan  cattle,  are  not  in  use  to  lag  behind^  triiMi 
fair  ladies,  like  you,  are  tlie  objects  of  pursuit ;  and 
if  I  am  not  so  constant  in  my  attendance  as  yoa 
mijgpbt  expect,  believe  me,  it  is  because  I  was  en- 
gi^ed  in  another  matter,  to  which  I  must  sacrifice 
for  ft  little  even  the  duty  of  attending  on  you." 

**  I  offer  no  resistance,"  said  the  lady ;  <<  forbear, 
however,  in  discharging  thy  duty,  to  augment  my 
uneasiness  by  thy  conversatiooi,  for  thy  master  hath 
pledged  me  his  w<Nrd  that  he  will  sot  suffer  me  to 
be  alarmed  or  ill  treated." 

**  Nay,  fftir  one,"  replied  the  huntsman,  ^  I  ever 
thought  it  was  fit  to  make  interest  by  soft  words 
with  fair  ladies ;  but  if  you  Hke  it  no^  I  have  no 
such  pleasure  in  hunting  for  fine  holyday  term% 
but  that  I  &BOi  with  equal  ease  hold  myself  sil^it. 
€k)me,  then,  since  we  must  wait  upon  this  lo>ver  of 
yours  ere  morning  eloses,  and.  learn  lus  last  resolu* 
tioB  touching  a  matter  which  is  become  so  strangely 
complicated,  I  will  hold  no  more  intercourse  with 
you  as  a  female,  but  talk  to  you  as  a  person  of  sense, 
although  an  Englishwoman." 

«<  You  will,"  replied  1^  lady,  <^  bes4  fulfil  the 
intentkuis  of  those  by  whose*  orders  yon  act,  by 
holding  no  society  with  me  whatever,  otherwise 
than  is  necessary  in  the  character  di  guideJ' 

The  man  lowered  his  brows,  yet  seemed  to  assent 
to  what  the  Lady  of  Berkely  proposed,  and  re- 
mained silent  as  they  for  some  tijiM  pursued  their 
course,  each  pondering  over  their  own  share  of 
meditation,  which  probably  turned  upon  matters 
essentially  different.    At  l^n^th  the  loud  hila»t  of 
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bugle  vas  heard  at  no  great  dtstance  from  tlie  on- 
social  fellow-trayellerg.  *<  That  is  the  person  we 
seeky"  said  Tumbnll ;  <<  I  know  his  blast  from  any 
other  who  freqnents  this  forest,  and  my  orders  are 
to  bring  you  to  speech  of  him*'* 

The  blood  darted  rapidly  throngh  the  lady's 
reins  at  the  thought  of  being  thus  unceremonionsly 
presented  to  the  knight,  in  whose  favour  she  had 
confessed  a  rash  preference  more  agreeable  to  the 
manners  of  those  times,  when  exaggerated  senti- 
ments often  inspired  actions  of  extravagant  gene- 
rosity, than  in  our  days,  when  every  thing  is  ac- 
counted absurd  which  does  not  turn  upon  a  motive 
comieeted  with  the  immediate  selfish  interests  of 
the  actor  himself*  When  Tumbnll,  therefore, 
-winded  his  horn,  as  if  in  answer  to  the  blast  which 
they  had  heard,  the  lady  was  disposed  to  iy  at  the 
first  impulse  of  shame  and  of  fear.  Tumbnll  per- 
ceived her  intention,  and  caught  hold  of  her  with 
nm  T^ry  gentle  grasp,  saying— «  Nay,  lady,  it  is  to 
be  understood  that  you  play  your  own  part  in  the 
drama,  which,  unless  yon  continue  on  the  stage, 
will  conclude  unsatis^etorily  to  ua  ally  in  a  com- 
bat at  ontranee  between  your  lover  and  me,  when 
it  will  ^pear  wluich  of  us  is  most  worthy  of  your 
favour/' 

*^  I  will  be  patient,"  said  the  lady,  bethinkbg 
her  that  even  this  strange  man's  presence,  and  the 
compuleion  which  he  appeared  to  use  towards  her, 
wie  a  sort  of  excuse  to  her  female  seniles,  for 
coming  iato>  the  presence  of  her  lover,  at  least  at 
harinft  iq^pearance  before  hhn^  ina  dlagnise  which 
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her  feelings  confessed  was  not  extremely  decproiur^ 
or  reconcilable  to  the  dignity  of  her  sex. 

The  moment  after  these  thoughts  had  passed 
through  her  mind,  the  tramp  of  a  horse  was  heard 
approaching ;  and  Sir  John  de  Walton,  pressing 
through  the  trees,  became  aware  of  the  presence 
of  his  lady,  captive,  as  it  seemed,  in  the  grasp  of 
a  Scottish  outlaw,  who  was  only  known  to  him  by 
his  former  audacity  at  the  hunting-match. 

His  surprise  and  joy  only  supplied  the  knight 
with  those  hasty  expressions — <<  Caitiff,  let  go  thy 
hold  I  or  die  in  thy  profane  attempt  to  control  the 
motions  of  one  whom  the  very  sun  in  heaven  should 
be  proud  to  obey."  At  the  same  time,  apprehen- 
sive that  the  huntsman  might  hurry  the  lady  from 
his  sight  by  means  of  some  entangled  path — such 
as  upon  a  former  occasion  had  served  him  for  es- 
cape— Sir  John  de  Walton  dropt  his  cumbrous 
lance,  of  which  the  trees  did  not  permit  him  the 
perfect  use,  and  springing  from  his  horse,  approach- 
ed Tumbull  with  his  drawn  sword. 

The  Scottishman,  keeping  his  left  hand  still  upon 
the  lady's  mantle,  uplifted  with  his  right  his  battle- 
axe,  or  Jedwood  staff,  for  the  purpose  of  parrying 
and  returning  the  blow  of  his  antagonist,  but  the 
lady  spoke. 

"  Sir  John  de  Walton,"  she  said,  "  for  heaven's 
^ake,  forbear  all  violence,  till  you  hear  upon  what 
pacific  object  I  am  brought  hither,  and  by  what 
peaceful  means  these  wars  may  be  put  an  end  to. 
This  man,  though  an  enemy  of  yours,  has  been  to 
me  a  civil  and  respectful  guardian  ;  and  I  entreat 
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yon  to  forbear  him  while  he  speaks  the  purpose 
for  which  he  has  brought  me  hither." 

<<To  speak  of  compulsion  and  the  Lady  de 
Berkely  in  the  same  breath,  wonld  itself  be  canse 
enough  for  instant  death/'  said  the  Gorernor  of 
Douglas  Castle ;  <<  bnt  yoa  command,  lady,  and  I 
spare  his  insignificant  life,  although  I  have  canses 
of  complaint  against  him,  jthe  least  of  which  were 
good  warrant,  had  he  a  thousand  lives,  for  the  for- 
feiture of  them  all." 

<<  John  de  Walton,"  replied  Tumbnll,  "this lady 
well  knows  that  no  fear  of  thee  operates  in  my 
mind  to  render  this  a  peaceful  meeting ;  and  were 
I  not  withheld  by  other  circumstances  of  great 
consideration  to  the  Douglas,  as  well  as  thyself,  I 
should  have  no  more  fear  in  facing  the  utmost  thou 
eodidst  do,  than  I  have  now  in  levelling  that  sap- 
ling to  the  earth  it  grows  upon."  . 

So  saying,  Michael  TnmbuU  raised  his  battle- 
axe,  and  struck  from  a  neighbouring  oak-tree  a 
branch,  wellnigh  as  thick  as  a  man's  arm,  which 
(with  all  its  twigs  and  leaves)  rushed  to  the 
ground  between  De  Walton  and  the  Scotchman, 
giving  a  singular  instance  of  the  keenness  of  his 
weapon,  and  the  strength  and  dexterity  with  which 
he  used  it. 

<<  Let  there  be  truce,  then,  between  ns,  good 
fellow,"  said  Sir  John  de  Walton,  **  since  it  is  the 
lady's  pleasure  that  such  should  be  the  case,  and 
let  me  know  what  thou  hast  to  say  to  me  respect- 
ing her  ?" 

«<  On  that  subject,"  said  TombuII,  <<  my  words 
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are  few,  bat  mark  them,  Sir  Englishman.  The 
Lady  Augusta  Berkely,  wandering  in  this  country, 
has  become  a  prisoner  of  the  noble  Lord  Douglas, 
the  rightful  inheritor  of  the  castle  and  lordship, 
and  he  finds  himself  obliged  to  attach  to  the  liberty 
of  this  lady  the  following  conditions,  being  in  all 
respects  such  as  good  and  lawful  warfare  entitles 
a  knight  to  exact.  That  is  to  say,  in  all  honour 
and  safety  the  Lady  Augusta  shall  be  delivered  to 
Sir  John  de  Walton,  or  those  whom  he  shall  name 
for  the  purpose  of  receiving  her.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Castle  of  Douglas  itself,  together*  with 
all  out-posts  or  garrisons  thereunto  belonging, 
shall  be  made  over  and  surrendered  by  Sir  John 
de  Walton,  in  the  same  situation,  and  containing 
the  same  provisions  and  artillery,  as  are  now  within 
their  walls ;  and  the  space  of  a  month  of  truce 
shall  be  permitted  to  Sir  James  Douglas  and  Sir 
John  de  Walton  farther  to  regulate  the  terms  of 
surrender  on  both  parts,  having  first  plighted  their 
knightly  word  and  oath,  that  in  the  exchange  of 
the  honourable  lady  for  the  foresaid  castle,  lies 
the  full  import  of  the  present  agreement,  and  that 
every  other  subject  of  dispute  shall,  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  noble  knights  foresaid,  be  honourably  com- 
pounded and  agreed  betwixt  them;  or,  at  their 
pleasure,  settled  knightly  by  single  combat,  ac- 
cording to  usage,  and  in  a  fair  field,  before  any 
honourable  person,  that  may  possess  power  enough 
to  preside." 

It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  the  astonishment  of 
£ir  John  de  Walton  at  hearing  the  contents  of  this 
extraordinary  cartel ;  he  looked  towards  the  Lady 
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of  Berkely  with  that  aspect  of  despair  with  which 
a  criminal  may  he  supposed  to  see  his  guardian 
angel  prepare  for  departure.  Through  her  mind 
also  similar  ideas  flowed,  as  if  they  contained  a 
concession  of  what  she  had  considered  as  the  sum- 
mit of  her  wishes,  hut  under  conditions  disgrace- 
ful to  her  lover,  like  the  chernh's  fiery  sword  of 
yore,  which  was  a  harrier  hetween  our  first  pa- 
rents and  the  hlessings  of  Paradise.  Sir  John  de 
Walton,  after  a  moment's  hesitatioui  hroke  silence 
in  these  words : — 

<<  Noble  lady,  you  may  be  surprised  if  a  condi- 
tion be  imposed  upon  me,  having  for  its  object  your 
freedom;  and  if  Sir  John  de  Walton,  abeady 
standing  under  those  obligations  to  you,  which  he 
is  proud  of  acknowledging,  should  yet  hesitate  on 
accepting,  with  the  utmost  eagerness,  what  must 
ensure  your  restoration  to  freedom  and  independ- 
ence ;  but  so  it  is,  that  the  words  now  spoken  have 
thrilled  in  mine  ear  without  reaching  to  my  un- 
derstanding, and  I  must  pray  the  Lady  of  Berkely 
for  pardon  if  I  take  time  to  reconsider  them  for  a 
short  space.'' 

"  And  I,"  replied  TumbuU,  "  have  only  power 
to  allow  you  half  an  hour  for  the  consideration  of 
an  offer,  in  accepting  which,  methinks,  you  should 
jump  shoulder-height,  instead  of  asking  any  time 
for  reflection.  What  does  this  cartel  exact,  save 
what  your  duty  as  a  knight  implicitly  obliges  yon 
to  ?  You  have  engaged  yourself  to  become  the 
agent  of  the  tyrant  Edward,  in  holding  Douglas 
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Castiei  as  his  commander,  to  the  prejudice  of  tlie 
Scottish  nation,  and  of  the  Knight  of  Douglas  Dale» 
who  neTer,  as  a  community  or  as  an  indiyidnal, 
were  guilty  of  the  least  injury  towards  you ;  you 
are  therefore  prosecuting  a  false  path,  unworthy 
of  a  good  knight.  On  the  other  hand,  the  freedom 
and  safety  of  your  lady  is  now  proposed  to  h% 
pledged  to  you,  with  a  full  assurance  of  her  liberty 
and  honour,  on  consideration  of  your  withdrawing 
from  the  unjust  line  of  conduct,  in  which  you  have 
suffered  yourself  to  be  imprudently  engaged.  If 
you  persevere  in  it,  you  place  your  own  honour, 
and  the  lady's  happiness,  in  the  hands  of  men 
whom  you  have  done  every  thing  in  your  power 
to  render  desperate,  and  whom,  thus  irritated,  it  is 
most  probable  you  may  find  such." 

^<  It  is  not  from  thee  at  least,"  said  the  knight, 
<<  that  I  shall  learn  to  estimate  the  manner  in 
which  Douglas  will  explain  the  laws  of  war,  or  De 
Walton  receive  them  at  his  dictating." 

<<  I  am  not,  then,"  said  Turabull,  <<  received  as 
a  friendly  messenger  ?  FareweU,  and  think  of  this 
lady  as  being  in  any  hands  but  those  which  are 
safe,  while  you  make  up  at  leisure  your  mind 
upon  the  message  I  have  brought  you.  Come, 
madam,  we  must  be  gone." 

So  saying,  he  seized  upon  the  lady's  hand,  and 
pulled  her,  as  if  to  force  her  to  withdraw.  The 
lady  had  stood  motionless,  and  almost  senseless, 
while  these  iqpeecheswere  exchanged  between  the 
warriors ;  hut  when  die  felt  the  grasp  of  Michael 
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Tnrnbull,  she  exclaimed,  like  one  almost  beside 
herself  with  fear— «  Help  me,  De  Walton  I'' 

The  knight,  stung  to  instant  rage,  assaulted  the 
forester  with  the  utmost  fury,  and  dealt  him  with 
his  long  sword,  almost  at  unawares,  two  or  three 
heavy  blows,  by  which  he  was  so  wounded  that 
he  sunk  backwards  in  the  thickety  and  De  Walton 
was  about  to  despatch  him,  when  he  was  prevented 
by  the  anxious  cry  of  the  lady — <<  Alas  I  De  Wal* 
ton,  what  have  you  done  ?  This  man  was  only  an 
ambassador,  and  should  have  passed  free  from  in- 
jury, while  he  confined  himself  to  the  delivery  of 
what  he  was  charged  with ;  and  if  thou  hast  slaia 
hhn,  who  knows  how  frightful  may  prove  the  ven- 
geance exacted  I" 

The  voice  of  the  lady  seemed  to  recover  the 
huntsman  from  the  e£R?cts  of  the  blows  he  had  re- 
ceived; he  sprung  on  his  feet,  saying — "  Never 
mind  me,  nor  think  of  my  becoming  the  means  of 
making  mischief.  The  knight,  in  his  haste,  spoke 
without  giving  me  warning  and  defiance,  which 
gave  him  an  advantage  which,  I  think,  he  would 
otherwise  have  scorned  to  have  taken  in  such  a 
case.  I  will  renew  the  combat  on  fairer  terms,  or 
call  another  champion,  as  the  knight  pleases 
With  these  words  he  disappeared. 

«  Fear  not,  empress  of  De  Walton's  thoughts, 
answered  the  knight,  **  but  believe,  that  if  we  re- 
gain together  the  shelter  of  Douglas  Castle,  and 
the  safeguard  of  Saint  George's  Cross,  thou  mayst 
laugh  at  all.  And  if  you  can  but  pardon,  what  I 
shall  never  be  able  to  forgive  myself,  the  mole-like 
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blindness  wbich  did  not  recognise  the  sun  while 
under  a  temporary  eclipse,  the  task  cannot  be  named 
too  hard  for  mortal  valour  to  achieve  which  I  shall 
not  willingly  undertake,  to  wipe  out  the  memory 
of  my  grievous  fault." 

^<  Mention  it  no  more,"  said  the  lady ;  <<  it  is 
not  at  such  a  time  as  this,  when  our  lives  are  for 
the  moment  at  stake,  that  quarrels  upon  slighter 
topics  are  to  be  recurred  to.  I  can  tell  you,  if 
you  do  not  yet  know,  that  the  Scots  are  in  arms 
in  this  vicinity,  and  that  even  the  earth  has 
yawned  to  conceal  them  from  the  sight  of  your 
garrison." 

<<  Let  it  yawn,  then,"  said  Sir  John  de  Walton, 
<<  and  suffer  every  fiend  in  the  infernal  abyss  to 
escape  from  his  prison-house  and  reinforce  our  ene- 
mies— still,  fairest,  having  received  in  thee  a  pearl 
of  matchless  price,  my  spurs  shall  be  hacked  from 
my  heels  by  the  basest  scullion,  if  I  turn  my 
horse's  head  to  the  rear  before  the  utmost  force 
these  ruffians  can  assemble,  either  upon  earth  or 
from  underneath  it.  In  thy  name  I  defy  them  all 
to  instant  combat." 

As  Sir  John  de  Walton  pronounced  these  last 
words,  in  something  of  an  exalted  tone,  a  toU  ca- 
valier, arrayed  in  black  armour  of  the  simplest 
form,  stepped  forth  from  that  part  of  the  thicket 
where  Tumbull  had  disappeared.  "  I  am,"  he 
sud,  «  James  of  Douglas,  and  your  challenge  is 
accepted.  I,  the  challenged,  name  the  arms  our 
knightly  weapons  as  we  now  wear  them,  and  our 
place  of  combat  this  field  or  dingle  called  the 
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Bloody  Sykes,  the  time  being  instanti  and  the 
combatants,  like  true  knights,  foregoing  each  ad« 
vantage  on  either  side."* 

"  So  be  it,  in  God's  name/'  said  the  English 
knight,  who,  though  surprised  at  being  called  upon 
to  so  sudden  an  encounter  with  so  formidable  a 
warrior  as  young  Douglas,  was  too  proud  to 
dream  of  avoiding  the  combat.  Making  a  sign  to 
the  lady  to  retire  behind  him,  that  he  might  not 
lose  the  advantage  which  he  had  gained  by  setting 
her  at  liberty  from  the  forester,  he  drew  his  sword, 
stnd  with  a  deliberate  and  prepared  attitude  of 
ofPence,  moved  slowly  to  the  encounter.  It  was  a 
dreadful  one,  for  the  courage  and  skill  both  of  the 
native  Lord  of  Douglas  Dale,  and  of  De  Walton, 
were  among  the  most  renowned  of  the  times,  and 
perhaps  the  world  of  chivaby  could  hardly  have 
produced  two  knights  more  famous.  Their  blows 
fell  as  if  urged  by  some  mighty  engine,  where 
they  were  met  and  parried  with  equal  strength 
and  deitterity ;  nor  seemed  it  likely,  in  the  course 
of  ten  minutes'  encounter,  that  an  advantage  would 
be  gained  by  either  combatant  over  the  other.  An 
instant  they  stopped  by  mutually  implied  assent, 
as  it  seemed,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  breath, 
during  which  Douglas  said,  <<  I  beg  that  this  noble 

*  The  ominous  name  of  Bloodmire-  Sink  or  Syke,  marks  a 
narrow  hollow  to  the  northwest  of  Douglas  Castle,  from 
'which  it  is  distant  about  the  third  of  a  mile.  Mr  Haddow 
states,  that  according  to  local  tradition,  the  name  was  given  in 
consequence  of  Sir  James  Douglas  having  at  this  spot  inter- 
cepted and  slain  part  of  the  gari'ison  of  the  castle  while  De 
Walton  was  in  command. 
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lady  may  understand,  that  her  ovm  freedom  is  no 
way  concerned  in  the  present  contest,  which  en* 
tirely  regards  the  injustice  done  hy  this  Sir  John 
de  Walton,  and  by  his  nation  of  England,  to  the 
memory  of  my  father,  and  to  my  own  natural 
rights." 

<<  Yon  are  generous,  Sir  Knight,"  replied  the 
lady ;  <<  but  in  what  circumstances  do  you  place 
me,  if  you  depriye  me  of  my  protector  by  death 
(Mr  captiYitjj  and  leave  me  alone  in  a  foreign 
land?" 

<<  If  sucb  should  be  the  event  of  the  combat," 
replied  Sir  James,  <<  the  Douglas  himself,  lady, 
will  safely  restore  thee  to  thy  native  land;  for 
never  did  his  sword  do  an  injury  for  which  he  was 
not  willing  to  make  amends  with  the  same  weapon ; 
and  if  Sir  John  de  Walton  will  make  the  slightest 
admission  that  he  renounces  maintainiBg  the  pre- 
sent strife,  were  it  only  by  yielding  up  a  feather 
from  the  plume  of  his  helmet,  Douglas  will  re- 
nounce every  purpose  on  his  part  which  can  touch 
the  lady's  honour  wt  safety,  and  the  conftbat  may 
be  suspended  until  the  national  quarrel  again  brings 
us  together." 

Sir  John  de  Walton  pondered  a  moment,  and 
the  lady,  although  she  did  net  speak,  looked  at 
him  with  eyes  which  plainly  expressed  how  much 
she  wished  that  he  would  choose  the  less  hazardous 
alternative.  But  the  knight's  own  scruples  pre- 
vented his  bringing  the  case  to  so  favourable  an 
arbitrement. 

<<  Never  shall  it  be  said  of  Sir  John  de  Walton/' 
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be  replied,  ^  tliat  he  compfromited,  is  the  tHghtest 
degree,  his  own  honour,  or  that  of  his  oomitry* 
This  battle  may  end  in  my  defeat,  or  rather  death) 
tokd  itt  that  case  my  earthly  proi^eets  are  closed, 
and  I  resign  to  Douglasy  with  my  last  hreath, 
the  charge  of  the  Lady  Augusta,  trusting  that  he 
will  defend  her  with  his  life,  and  find  the  means 
•f  replacing  her  with  saf^ety  in  the  halls  of  her  fi^ 
tbers.  But  while  I  survive,  die  may  have  a  better, 
hut  will  not  need  another  protector  than  he  who  is 
konouFed  by  being  her  own  choice ;  nor  will  I  yield 
«p,  were  it  a  plnme  from  my  helmet,  implying  that 
I  have  maintained  an  unjust  quarrel,  either  in  the 
cause  of  England,  or  of  the  fairest  of  her  daughters. 
Thfut  far  alone  I  will  ooncede  to  Douglas — an  in- 
stant truce,  provided  ike  lady  shall  not  be  inter* 
mpted  in  het  retreat  to  England,  and  the  combat 
he  fought  out  upon  another  day.  The  Castle  and 
territory  of  Douglas  is  the  property  of  Edward  of 
England,  the  governor  in  his  name  is  the  rightful 
governor,  and  on  this  point  I  will  fight  while  my 
eyelids  are  unclosed." 

<<  Time  files,"  said  Douglas,  **  without  waiting 
fiar  our  resolves ;  nor  is  there  any  part  of  bis  mo- 
tions of  such  value,  as  that  which  is  passing  with 
every  breath  of  vital  air  which  we  presently  draw* 
Why  should  we  adjourn  till  to-morrow  that  which 
can  be  as  well  finished  to-day  ?  Will  our  swords 
be  sharper,  or  our  arms  stronger  to  wield  them, 
than  they  ure  at  this  moment  ?  Douglas  will  do 
all  which  knight  can  do  to  succour  a  lady  in  dis- 
trsM ;  bfiUb  he  will  net  grant  to  her  kn^ht  the 
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slightest  mark  of  deference^  which  Sir  John  de 
Walton  vainly  supposes  himself  ahle  to  extort  by 
force  of  arms." 

With  these  words,  the  knights  engaged  once 
more  in  mortal  combat,  and  the  lady  felt  uncer- 
tain whether  she  should  attempt  her  escape  through 
the  devious  paths  of  the  wood,  or  abide  the  issue 
of  this  obstinate  fight.  It  was  rather  her  desire  to 
see  the  fate  of  Sir  John  de  Walton,  than  any  other 
consideration,  which  induced  her  to  remain,  as  if 
fascinated,  upon  the  spot,  where  one  of  the  fiercest 
quarrels  ever  fought  was  disputed  by  two  of  the 
bravest  champions  that  ever  drew  sword.  At  last 
the  lady  attempted  to  put  a  stop  to  the  combat,  by 
appealing  to  the  bells  which  beg^n  to  ring  for  the 
service  of  the  day,  which  was  Palm  Sunday. 

"  For  Heaven's  sake,*'  she  said — "  for  your  own 
sakes,  and  for  that  of  lady's  love,  and  the  duties  of 
chivalry,  hold  your  hands  only  for  an  hour,  and 
take  chance,  that  where  strength  is  so  equal,  means 
will  be  found  of  converting  the  truce  into  a  solid 
peace.  Think  this  is  Palm  Sunday,  and  will  you 
defile  with  blood  such  a  peculiar  festival  of  Chris- 
tianity?  Intermit  your  feud  at  least  so  far  as 
to  pass  to  the  nearest  church,  bearing  with  yon 
branches,  not  in  the  ostentatious  mode  of  earthly 
conquerors,  but  as  rendering  due  homage  to  the 
rules  of  the  blessed  church,  and  the  institutions  of 
our  holy  religion." 

*<  I  was  on  my  road,  fair  lady,  for  that  purpose, 
to  the  holy  church  of  Douglas,"  said  the  English- 
man, <<  when  I  was  so  fortunate  as  to  meet  yon 
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at  tills  place ;  nor  do  I  object  to  proceed  thither 
even  now,  holding  truce  for  an  hour,  and  I  fear  not 
to  find  there  friends  to  whom  I  can  commit  you  with 
assurance  of  safety,  in  case  I  am  unfortunate  in  the 
combat  which  is  now  broken  off,  to  be  resumed 
after  the  service  of  the  day.*' 

<<  I  also  assent/'  said  the  Douglas,  <<  to  a  truce 
for  such  short  space  ;  nor  do  I  fear  that  there  may 
be  good  Christians  enough  at  the  church,  who  will 
not  see  their  master  overpowered  by  odds.  Let 
us  go  thither,  and  each  take  the  chance  of  what 
Heaven  shall  please  to  send  us." 

From  these  words,  Sir  John  de  Walton  little 
doubted  that  Douglas  had  assured  himself  of  a 
party  among  those  who  should  there  assemble ;  but 
he  doubted  not  of  so  many  of  the  garrison  being 
present  as  would  bridle  every  attempt  at  rising ; 
and  the  risk,  he  thought,  was  worth  incurring,  since 
he  should  thereby  secure  an  opportunity  to  place 
Lady  Augusta  de  Berkely  in  sadTety,  at  least  so  far 
as  to  make  her  liberty  depend  on  the  event  of  a 
general  conflict,  instead  of  the  precarious  issue  of 
a  combat  between  himself  and  Douglas. 

Both  these  distinguished  knights  were  inward- 
ly of  opinion,  that  the  proposal  of  the  lady,  though 
it  relieved  them  from  their  present  conflict,  by  no 
means  bound  them  to  abstain  from  the  consequen- 
ces which  an  accession  of  force  might  add  to  their 
general  strength,  and  each  relied  upon  his  supe- 
riority, in  some  degree  provided  for  by  their  pre- 
vious proceedings.  Sir  John  de  Walton  made 
almost  certain  of  meeting  with  several  of  his  bands 
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of  soldiers,  who  were  scouring  the  eoiratr]r  and 
traversing  the  woods  by  his  direction ;  and  Doa- 
glas,  it  may  be  supposed,  had  not  ventured  him* 
self  in  person  where  a  price  was  set  upon  his  head, 
wHhont  being  attended  by  a  sufficient  number 
of  approved  adherents,  placed  in  more  or  less 
connexion  with  each  other,  and  stationed  for 
mutual  support.  Each,  therefore,  entertained 
well-grounded  hopes,  that,  by  adopting  the  truce 
proposed,  he  would  ensure  himself  an  advantage 
over  his  antagonist,  although  neither  exactly  knew 
in  what  manner  or  to  what  extent  this  success  was 
to  be  obtained. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

His  talk  was  of  another  world — ^his  bodements 

Strange,  doubtful,  aod  mysterious ;  those  who  heard  him 

Listeu'd  as  to  a  man  in  feverish  dreams. 

Who  speaks  of  other  objects  than  the  present, 

And  mutters  like  to  him  who  sees  a  vision. 

Old  Play. 

On  the  same  Palm  Sunday  when  De  Walton  and 
Douglas  measnred  together  their  mighty  8word% 
the  minstrel  Bertram  was  hnsied  with  the  ancient 
Book  of  Propheciesi  which  we  have  already  men* 
tioned  as  the  supposed  composition  of  Thomas  the 
Rhymer,  hnt  not  without  many  anxieties  as  to  the 
fate  of  his  lady,  and  the  events  which  were  passing 
aroimd  him.  As  a  minstrel,  he  was  desirous  of  an 
auditor  to  enter  into  the  discoveries  which  he  should 
make  in  that  mystic  volume,  as  well  as  to  assist  in 
passing  away  the  time ;  Sir  John  de  Walton  had 
furnished  him,  im  Gilbert  Greenleaf  the  archer, 
with  one  who  was  well  contented  to  play  the  list- 
ener ^*  from  mom  to  dewy  eve,"  provided  a  flask  of 
Gascon  wine,  or  a  stoup  of  good  English  ale,  re- 
mained on  the  board.  It  may  be  remembered  that 
De  Walton,  when  he  dismissed  the  minstrel  from 
the  dungeon,  if  as  sensible  that  he  owed  him  some 
GompensatioAfor  the  causeless  suspicion  which  had 
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dictated  his  imprisonment,  more  particularly  as  he 
was  a  valued  servant,  and  had  shown  himself  the 
faithful  confidant  of  the  Lady  Augusta  de  Berkely, 
and  the  person  who  was  moreover  likely  to  know 
all  the  motives  and  circumstances  of  her  Scottis]i 
journey.  To  secure  his  good  wishes  was,  there- 
fore, politic ;  and  De  Walton  had  intimated  to  his 
faithful  archer  that  he  was  to  lay  aside  all  suspi- 
cton  of  Bertram,  hut  at  the  same  time  keep  him  in 
sight,  and,  if  possible,  in  good  humour  with  the  go- 
vernor of  the  castle,  and  his  adherents.  Green- 
leaf  accordingly  had  no  doubt  in  his  own  mind, 
that  the  only  way  to  please  a  minstrel  was  to  listen 
with  patience  and  commendation  to  the  lays  which 
he  liked  best  to  sing,  or  the  tales  which  he  most 
loved  to  tell ;  and  in  order  to  ensure  the  execu- 
tion of  his  master's  commands,  he  judged  it  neces- 
sary to  demand  of  the  butler  such  store  of  good 
liquor,  as  could  ^not  fail  to  enhance  the  pleasure  of 
his  society. 

Having  thus  fortified  himself  with  the  means  of 
bearing  a  long  interview  with  the  minstrel,  Gil- 
bert Greenleaf  proposed  to  confer  upon  him  the 
bounty  of  an  early  breakfast,  which,  if  it  pleased 
him,  they  might  wash  down  with  a  cup  of  sack, 
and,  having  his  master's  commands  to  show  the 
minstrel  any  thing  about  the  castle  which  he  might 
wish  to  see,  refresh  their  overwearied  spirits  by 
attending  a  part  of  the  garrison  of  Douglas  to  the 
service  of  the  day,  which,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
was  of  peculiar  sanctity.  Against  such  a  propo- 
sal^ the  minstrel,  a  good  Christian  by  profession. 
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and,  by  his  connexion  with  the  joyous  science,  «i 
good  fellow,  having  no  objections  to  offer,  the  two 
comrades,  who  had  formerly  little  good-will  to- 
wards each  other,  commenced  their  morning's  re- 
past on  that  fated  Palm  Sanday,  with  all  manner 
of  cordiality  and  good  fellowship. 

**  Do  not  believe,  worthy  minstrel,"  said  the 
archer,  <<  that  my  master  in  any  respect  disparages 
yonr  worth  or  rank  in  referring  you  for  company 
or  conversation  to  so  poor  a  man  as  myself.  It 
is  true,  I  am  no  officer  of  this  garrison ;  yet  for  an 
old  archer,  who,  for  these  thirty  years,  has  lived 
by  bow  and  bowstring,  I  do  not  (Our  Lady  make 
me  thankful !)  hold  less  share  in  the  grace  of  Sir 
John  de  Walton,  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  and  other 
approved  good  soldiers,  than  many  of  those  giddy 
young  men  on  whom  commissions  are  conferred,  and 
to  whom  confidences  are  intrusted,  not  on  account 
of  what  they  have  done,  but  what  their  ancestors 
have  done  before  them.  I  pray  you  to  notice  among 
them  one  youth  placed  at  our  head  in  De  Walton's 
absence,  and  who  bears  the  honoured  name  of  Ay- 
mer  de  Valence,  being  the  same  with  that  of  the 
Earl  of  Pembroke,  of  whom  I  have  spoken ;  this 
knight  has  also  a  brisk  young  page,  whom  men  call 
Fabian  HarbotheL" 

''  Is  it  to  these  gentlemen  that  your  censure  ap- 
ples ?"  answered  the  minstrel ;  <<  I  should  have 
judged  differently,  having  never,  in  the  course  of 
my  experience,  seen  a  young  man  more  courteous 
and  amiable  than  the  young  knight  you  named." 
^<  I  nothing  dispute  that  it  may  be  so/'  said  the 
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archer,  hastening  to  amend  the  false  step  which  he 
had  made ;  ^  but  in  order  that  it  should  be  so,  it 
will  be  necessary  that  he  conform  to  the  usages  of 
his  nncle,  taking  the  advice  of  experienced  old  sol*- 
diers  in  the  emergencies  which  may  present  them* 
selves ;  and  not  believing,  that  the  knowledge 
which  it  takes  many  years  of  observation  to  ac- 
quire, can  be  at  once  conferred  by  the  slap  lyf  the 
£at  of  a  sword,  and  the  magic  words,  <  Rise  up^ 
Sir  Arthur' — or  however  the  case  may  be." 

<<  Doubt  not,  Sir  Archer,"  replied  Bertram,  **  that 
I  am  fully  aware  of  the  advantage  to  be  derived 
from  conversing  with  men  of  experience  like  you : 
it  benefited!  men  of  every  persuasion,  and  I  myw 
self  am  oft  reduced  to  lament  my  want  of  suffi- 
cient knowledge  of  armorial  bearings,  signs,  and 
cognizances,  and  would  right  fain  have  thy  asais^ 
tance,  where  I  am  a  stranger  alike  to  tdie  aames  of 
places,  of  persons,  and  description  of  banners  and 
emblems  by  which  great  femiUes  are  distinguished 
from  each  other,  so  absolutely  necessary  to  the  ao 
complishment  of  my  present  task." 

**  Pennons  and  banners,"  answered  the  areher, 
<'  I  have  seen  right  many,  and  can  assign,  as  is  a 
soldier's  wont,  the  name  of  the  leader  to  the  em- 
blem under  which  he  musters  his  followers ;  never- 
theless, worthy  minstrel,  I  cannot  presume  to  un- 
derstand what  you  call  prophecies,  with  or  under 
warranted  authority  of  old  painted  books,  exposi- 
tions of  dreams,  oracles,  revelations,  invocations  of 
damned  spirits,  judicials,  astrelogioals,  and  other 
gross  and  palpable  offences^  whereby  men^  pretend- 
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ing  to  have  the  assistance  of  the  devil,  do  impose 
upon  the  common  people,  in  spite  of  the  warnings 
of  the  Privy  Council ;  not,  however,  that  I  snspect 
yon,  worthy  minstrel,  of  bnsying  yourself  with 
these  attempts  to  explain  fntority,  which  are  dan- 
gerous attempts,  and  may  be  truly  said  to  be  penal, 
and  part  of  treason." 

<<  There  is  something  in  what  you  say,"  replied 
the  minstrel ;  <<  yet  it  applieth  not  to  books  and  ma- 
nuscripts such  as  I  have  been  consulting ;  part  of 
which  things  therein  written  having  already  come  to 
pass,  authorize  us  surely  to  expect  the  completion 
of  the  rest ;  nor  would  I  have  much  difficulty  in 
showing  you  from  this  volume,  that  enough  has 
been  already  proved  true,  to  entitle  us  to  look  with 
certainty  to  the  accomplishment  of  that  which  re- 
mains/' 

*^  I  should  be  glad  to  hear  that,"  answered  the 
archer,  who  entertained  little  more  than  a  soldier's 
belief  respecting  prophecies  and  auguries,  but  yet 
cared  not  bluntly  to  contradict  the  minstrel  upon 
such  subjects,  as  he  had  been  instructed  by  Sir 
John  de  Walton  to  comply  with  his  humour.  Ac- 
cordingly the  minstrel  began  to  recite  verses,  which, 
in  our  time,  the  ablest  interpreter  could  not  make 
sense  out  of. 

"  When  the  cock  crows,  keep  well  his  comh, 
For  the  fox  and  the  fulmar t  they  are  false  hoth. 
When  the  raven  and  the  rook  have  rounded  together^ 
And  the  kid  in  his  cliff  shall  accord  to  the  same, 
Then  shall  they  he  hold,  and  soon  to  hattle  thereafter. 
Then  the  hirds  of  the  raven  rugs  and  reives, 
I  And  the  leal  men  of  Lothian  are  louplng  on  their  horse  ; 
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Then  shall  the  poor  people  he  spoiled  full  near. 

And  the  Abheyshe  humt  truly  that  stand  upon  Tweed; 

They  shall  burn  and  slay,  and  great  reif  make ; 

There  shall  no  poor  man  who  say  whose  man  he  is : 

Then  shall  the  land  he  lawless,  for  love  there  is  none. 

Then  falset  shall  hare  foot  fully  five  years ; 

Then  truth  surely  shall  he  tint,  and  none  shall  lippen  to 

other; 
The  one  cousing  shall  not  trust  the  other* 
Kot  the  son  the  father,  nor  the  father  the  son ; 
For  to  hare  his  goods  he  would  have  him  hanged.' 
&c»        &C.        &c. 

The  arcber  listened  to  these  mystic  prognosti- 
cations, which  were  not  the  less  wearisome  that 
they  were,  in  a  considerable  degree,  nnintelligible ; 
at  the  same  time  subduing  his  Hotepur-like  dispo- 
sition to  tire  of  the  recitation,  yet  at  brief  intervals 
comforting  himself  with  an  application  to  the  wine 
flagon,  and  enduring  as  he  might  what  he  neither 
understood  nor  took  interest  in.  MeanwhUe  the 
minstrel  proceeded  with  his  explanation  of  the 
dubious  and  imperfect  vaticinations  of  which  we 
have  given  a  sufficient  specimen. 

"  Could  you  wish,"  said  he  to  Greenleaf,  «  a 
more  exact  description  of  the  miseries  which  have 
passed  over  Scotland  in  these  latter  days  ?  Have 
not  these  the  raven  and  rook,  the  fox  and  the  ful- 
mart,  explained  ;  either  because  the  nature  of  the 
birds  or  beasts  bear  an  individual  resemblance  to 
those  of  the  knights  who  display  them  on  their 
banners,  or  otherwise  are  bodied  forth  by  actual 
blazonry  on  their  shields,  and  come  openly  into  the 
field  to  ravage  and  destroy  ?  Is  not  the  total  dis- 
imion  of  the  land  plainly  indicated  by  these  words, 
that  connexions  of  blood  shall  be  broken  asunder. 
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thai  kinsmen  «kall  not  trust  eaeh  odMr,  and  tbift 
the  father  and  sob,  instead  of  putting  faith  in  their 
natural  connexion,  shall  seek  each  other  s  life»  in 
Girder  to  enjoy  his  inheritance  ?  The  leal  mot  of 
Lothian  are  distinctly  mentioned  as  taking  arms^ 
and  there  is  {Mainly  allusion  to  the  other  erents  of 
these  late  Scottish  troubles.  The  death  of  this  last 
William  is  obscurely  intimated  under  the  type  of 
a  hound,  which  was  that  good  lord's  occasional, 
•cognisance. 

*  Th«  hoHBd  that  was  harm«d  thea  muxadad  aball  fc% 
Who  loved  him  worst  shall  weep  for  his  wreck  ; 
Tet  shall  a  whelp  rise  of  the  same  race, 
That  rudeljr  ahali  roar,  and  rale  the  iHiole  norths 
And  %uit  the  whole  quarrel  of  old  deeds  done^ 
Though  he  from  his  hold  be  kept  back  a  while. 
True  Thomas  told  me  this  in  a  troublesome  time^ 
In  a  harvest  morning  at  Eldoon  hills.' 

**  This  hath  a  meaning,  Sir  Archer,"  continued 
the  minstrel,  <<  and  which  flies  as  directly  to  its 
mark  as  one  of  your  own  arrows,  although  theift 
may  be  some  want  of  wisdom  in  making  the  direct 
«xplicatl(m.  Being,  howerer,  upon  assurance  with 
you,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  tell  you,  that  in  my  opinion 
this  lion's  whelp  that  waits  its  time,  means  this 
same  celebrated  Scottish  prince,  Robert  the  Brnoe^ 
who,  though  repeatedly  defeated,  has  still,  whilia 
hunted  with  bloodhounds,  and  surrounded  by  ene- 
mies  of  erery  sort,  maintained  his  pretensions  to 
the  crown  of  Scotland,  in  despite  of  King  Edward,, 
now  reigning." 

^Minstrel,"  answered  the  sddier^  ^yon  aaremf 
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gnest,  and  we  have  sat  down  together  as  friends  to 
-Uiis  simple  meal  in  good  comradeship.  I  must  tell 
thee,  hoi^ever,  though  I  am  loath  to  disturb  our 
harmony,  that  thou  art  the  first  who  hast  adven- 
tured to  speak  a  word  before  Gilbert  Greenleaf  in 
favour  of  that  outlawed  traitor,  Robert  Bruce,  who 
has  by  his  seditions  so  long  disturbed  the  peace  of 
this  realm.  Take  my  advice,  and  be  silent  on  this 
topic ;  for,  believe  me,  the  sword  of  a  true  English 
archer  will  spring  from  its  scabbard  without  con- 
sent of  its  master,  should  it  hear  aught  said  to  the 
disparagement  of  bonny  St  George  and  his  ruddy 
cross ;  nor  shall  the  authority  of  Thomas  the  Rhy- 
mer, or  any  other  prophet  in  Scotland^  England, 
or  Wales,  be  considered  as  an  apology  for  such 
unbecoming  predictions." 

<<  I  were  loath  to  give  offence  at  any  time/'  said 
the  minstrel,  <<  much  more  to  provoke  you  to  anger, 
when  I  am  in  the  very  act  of  experiencing  your 
hospitality.  I  trust,  however,  you  will  remember 
that  I  do  not  come  your  uninvited  guest,  and  that 
if  I  speak  to  you  of  future  events,  I  do  so  without 
having  the  least  intention  to  add  my  endeavour  U> 
bring  them  to  pass;  for,  God  knows,  it  is  many 
years  since  my  sincere  prayer  has  been  for  peace 
and  happiness  to  all  men,  and  particularly  honour 
and  happiness  to  the  land  of  Bowmen,  in  which  I 
was  born,  and  which  I  am  bound  to  remember  in 
my  prayers  beyond  all  other  nations  in  the  world." 

*^  It  is  well  that  you  do  so,"  said  the  archer; 
<<  for  so  you  shall  best  maintain  your  bounden  duty 
to  the  fair  land  of  your  birth,  which  is  the  richest 
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that  the  snn  shines  upon.  Something,  however,  I 
woold  know,  if  it  suits  with  your  pleasure  to  tell 
me,  and  that  is,  whether  you  find  any  thing  in  these 
mde  rhymes  appearing  to  a£Fect  the  safety  of  the 
€astle  of  Douglas,  where  we  now  are  ? — for,  mark 
me,  Sir  Minstrel,  I  have  observed  that  these  moul- 
dering parchments,  when  or  by  whomsoever  com- 
posed, have  so  far  a  certain  coincidence  with  the 
truth,  that  when  such  predictions  which  they  con- 
tain are  spread  abroad  in  the  country,  and  create 
rumours  of  plots,  conspiracies,  and  bloody  wars, 
they  are  very  apt  to  cause  the  very  mischances 
which  they  would  be  thought  only  to  predict." 

''  It  were  not  very  cautious  in  me,''  said  the 
minstrel,  <*  to  choose  a  prophecy  for  my  theme, 
which  had  reference  to  any  attack  on  this  garri- 
son ;  for  in  such  case  I  should,  according  to  your 
ideas,  lay  myself  under  suspicion  of  endeavouring 
to  forward  what  no  person  could  more  heartily  re- 
gret than  myself." 

<<  Take  my  word  for  it,  good  friend,"  said  the 
archer,  <<  that  it  shall  not  be  thus  with  thee  ;  for 
I  neither  will  myself  conceive  ill  of  thee,  nor  re- 
port thee  to  Sir  John  de  Walton  as  meditating 
harm  against  him  or  his  garrison — ^nor,  to  speak 
truth,  would  Sir  John  de  Walton  be  willing  to 
believe  any  one  who  did.  He  thinks  highly,  and 
no  doubt  deservedly,  of  thy  good  faith  towards  thy 
lady,  and  would  conceive  it  unjust  to  suspect  the 
fidelity  of  one  who  has  given  evidence  of  his  will- 
ingness to  meet  death  rather  than  betray  the  least, 
secret  of  his  mistress." 
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**  In  preserriiig  her  secret,"  said  Bertram,  <*  I 
tmly  disdiai^^  the  duty  of  a  faithful  serrant^ 
leaving  it  to  her  to  judge  how  long  such  a  secret 
ought  to  be  preserved ;  for  a  faithfol  servant  ought 
to  tiunk  as  little  of  the  issue  towards  himself  of  the 
oomnission  which  he  bears,  as  the  band  of  flock  silk 
coBcems  itself  with  Ihe  secret  of  t^  letter  which 
it  seccffes.  And,  touching  your  question — I  have 
no  objections,  although  merely  to  satisfy  your 
cariosity,  to  unfold  to  you  that  these  old  prophecies 
do  contain  some  intimations  of  wars  befalling  in 
JDoaglas  Dale,  between  an  haggard,  <h*  wild  hawk, 
ivhich  I  take  to  be  the  cognizance  <^  Sir  Jokn  de 
Walton,  and  the  three  stars,  or  martlets,  which  is 
the  cognizance  of  the  Douglas ;  and  more  particn* 
lars  I  could  teH  of  these  onslaughts,  did  I  know 
whereabouts  is  a  place  in  these  woods  termed 
Bloody  Sykes,  the  scene  also,  as  I  compreh^id,  of 
slaughter  and  death,  between  the  followers  of  the 
three  stars  and  those  who  hold  the  part  of  the  Saxr 
«■,  or  King  of  England." 

**  Such  a  place,"  replied  Gilbert  Greenleaf,  ^  I 
liave  heard  ofben  mentioned  by  that  name  among 
the  natives  of  these  parts;  nevertheless  it  is  in 
irain  to  seek  to  discover  the  precise  spot,  as  these 
irily  Soots  conceal  from  us  with  care  every  thing 
respecting  the  geography  of  their  country,  as  it  is 
called  by  learned  men ;  but  we  may  here  mention 
l&e  Bloody  Sykes,  Bottomless  Myre,  and  oth«r 
places,  as  portentous  names,  to  which  their  traditions 
Uttabh  some  signtficatieii  of  war  and  daughter.  If 
it  suits  your  wish,  however,  we  can,  on  oivway  t» 
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the  churchy  try  to  find  this  place  called  Bloody 
SykeSy  which  I  doubt  not  we  shall  trace  out  long 
before  the  traitors  who  meditate  an  attack  upon  us 
will  find  a  power  sufficient  for  the  attempt." 

Accordingly  the  minstrel  and  archer,  the  latter 
of  whom  was  by  this  time  reasonably  well  refresh- 
ed with  wine,  marched  out  of  the  Castle  of  Douglas, 
without  watting  for  otheira  of  the  garrison,  resol- 
ying  to  seek  the  dingle  bearing  the  ominous  name 
of  Bloody  Sykes,  concerning  which  the  archer  only 
knew  tha^  by  mere  accident  he  had  heard  of  a  place 
bearing  such  a  name,  at  the  hunting-match  made 
under  the  auspices  of  Sir  John  de  Walton,  and 
knew  that  it  lay  in  the  woods  somewhere  near  the 
town  of  Douglas,  and  in  the  vicinage  of  the  castle» 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Sotspur,  I  cannot  choose ;  sometimes  he  angers  me 
"With  telling  me  of  the  moldwarp  and  the  ant. 
Of  the  dreamer  Merlin,  and  his  prophecies; 
And  of  a  dragon  and  a  fiuless  fish, 
A  clipt-wing'd  griffin  and  a  moulten  raven^ 
A  couching  lion,  and  a  ramping  cat. 
And  such  a  deal  of  skimble-skamble  stuff, 
As  puts  me  from  my  faith. 

King  Henry  IV, 

The  conversation  between  the  minstrel  and  the 
ancient  archer  naturally  pursued  a  train  somewhat 
resembling  that  of  Hotspur  and  Glendower,  in 
which  Gilbert  Greenleaf  by  degrees  took  a  larger 
share  than  was  apparently  consistent  with  his  habits 
and  education :  but  the  truth  was,  that  as  he  exert- 
ed himself  to  recall  the  recognizances  of  military- 
chieftains,  their  war-cries,  emblems,  and  other 
types  by  which  they  distinguished  themselves  in 
battle,  and  might  undoubtedly  be  indicated  in  pro- 
phetic rhymes,  he  began  to  experience  the  pleasure 
which  most  men  entertain  when  they  find  them- 
selves unexpectedly  possessed  of  a  faculty  which 
the  moment  caUs  upon  them  to  employ,  and  renders 
them  important  in  the  possession  of.  The  min- 
strel's sound  good  sense  was  certainly  somewhat 
surprised  at  the  inconsistencies  sometimes  display- 
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ed  by  his  companion,  as  he  was  carried  off  by  the 
willingness  to  make  show  of  his  newly  discovered 
faculty  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  to  call 
to  mind  the  prejudices  which  he  had  nourished 
during  his  whole  life  against  minstrels,  who,  with 
the  whole  train  of  legends  and  fables,  were  the 
more  likely  to  be  false,  as  being  generally  derived 
from  the  "  North  Countrie." 

As  they  strolled  from  one  glade  of  the  forest  to 
another,  the  minstrel  began  to  be  surprised  at  the 
number  of  Scottish  votaries  whom  they  met,  and 
who  seemed  to  be  hastening  to  the  church,  and,  as 
it  appeared  by  the  boughs  which  they  carried,  to 
assist  in  the  ceremony  of  the  day.  To  each  of  these 
the  archer  put  a  question  respecting  the  existence 
of  a  place  called  Bloody  Sykes,  and  where  it  was 
to  be  found — but  all  seemed  either  to  be  ignorant 
on  the  subject,  or  desirous  of  evading  it,  for  which 
^ey  found  some  pretext  in  the  jolly  archer's  man- 
ner of  interrogation,  which  savoured  a  good  deal 
of  the  genial  breakfast.  The  general  answer  was, 
that  they  knew  no  such  place,  or  had  other  matters 
to  attend  to  upon  the  mom  of  a  holy-tide  than 
answering  frivolous  questions.  At  last,  when,  in 
one  or  two  instances,  the  answer  of  the  Scottish 
almost  approached  to  sullenness,  the  minstrel  re- 
marked it,  observing  that  there  was  ever  some  mis- 
chief on  foot  when  the  people  of  this  country  could 
not  find  a  civil  answer  to  their  betters,  which  is 
usually  so  ready  among  them,  and  that  they  appear- 
ed to  be  making  a  strong  muster  for  the  service  of 
Palm  Sunday. 
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<<  Yon  will  doubtless.  Sir  Archer/'  continued 
the  mmstrely  ^  make  your  report  to  your  knight 
accordingly ;  for  I  promise  you,  that  if  you  do  not, 
I  myself,  whose  lady's  freedom  is  also  concerned, 
will  feel  it  my  duty  to  place  before  Sir  John  die 
Walton  the  circumstances  which  make  me  enter- 
tain suspicion  of  this  extraordinary  confluence  of 
Scottish  men,  and  the  surliness  which  has  r^laoed 
their  wonted  courtesy  of  manners." 

*^  Tush,  Sir  Minstrel,"  repUed  the  archer^  dis- 
pleased at  Bertram's  interference,  ^<  believe:  me^ 
that  armies  have  ere  now  depended  on  my  report 
to  the  general,  which  has  always  be^i  perspicuous 
and  dear,  according  to  the  duties  of  war.  Youv 
walk,  my  worthy  friend,  has  be^i  in  a  separate 
department,  such  as  a£Gairs  of  peace,  old  songs,  pro- 
phedes,  and  the  Uke^  in  whkh  it  is  far  from  my 
thoughts  to  contend  witit  you ;  but  credit  me,  it 
will  be  most  for  the  reputatten  of  both^  that  we  do 
not  attempt  to  interfere  with  what  ooseema  each 
other." 

**  it  iff  far  from  my  wish  to  do  so,"  replied  the 
minstrel ;  ^  but  I  would  wish  that  a  speedy  return 
should  be  made  to  the  castle,  in  order  to  ask  Sir 
John  de  Walton's  opinion  of  ikat  which  we  hare 
but  just  seen." 

^  To  this,"  replied  Greenleaf,  ^  tiiere  can  be  no 
objection ;  but,  would  yon  se^  the  goTemor  at  the 
liour  which  now  is,  you  will  find  him  most  readily 
by  going  to  the  church  of  I>oi^aB,  to  which  ho 
regularly  wends  on  occasions  such  as  the  presentf 
with  the  principal  part  of  his  officers,  to  ensure,  by 
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bts  presence,  that  no  tmnnlt  arise  (of  which  there 
is  no  little  dread)  between  the  English  and  the 
Scottish.  Let  us  therefore  hold  to  onr  original 
intention  of  attending  the  serFioe  of  the  day,  and 
we  shall  rid  onrselves  of  these  entangled  woods^ 
and  gain  the  shortest  road  to  the  Church  of  Dou-^ 
gks." 

^  Let  us  go  then  with  all  despateh,"  said  the 
minstrel;  **  and  with  the  greater  haste,  that  it 
appears  to  me  that  something  has  passed  on  this 
Tory  ^ot  this  morning,  which  argues  that  the 
Christian  peace  due  to  the  day  has  not  been  invio- 
lably obsenred.  What  mean  these  drops  of  blood  ?" 
aikiding  to  those  which  had  flowed  from  the  wounds 
«ji  Tumbull — "  Wherefore  is  the  eairth  impressed 
with  these  deep  cKnts,  the  footsteps  ef  armed  men 
advancing  and  retreating,  doubtless,  according  ta 
the  diances  of  a  fierce  and  heady  conflict  ?** 

**  By  Onr  Lady,"  returned  Greenleaf,  **  I  mnst 
own  that  thou  seest  clear.  What  were  my  eyes^ 
made  &£  when  they  permitted  thee  to  be  the  first 
disoov«*er  of  these  signs  ef  conflict  ?  Here  are 
feadwTB  of  a  blue  plnme,  wfaidi  I  OQgkt  to  remem* 
Imt,  seeing  my  knight  assumed  it,  or  at  least  per^ 
mitfeed  me  to  place  it  in  his  helmet,  this  morning, 
in  sign  e(  retuming  hope,  from  the  lifvliness  ef  it» 
GoloHr.  But  hore  it  lies,  shorn  from  his  head,  and^ 
if  I  may  g^ess,  by  no  friendly  hand.  Come,  friend, 
ta  the  drarch — ^to  the  church — and  then  shak  have 
my  enmple  of  the  manner  in  which  De  Waltes 
09gkt  to  be  supported  when  in  danger." 

M»  led  Ae  wny  ikroagh  die  tow»  of  Denglas^ 
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entering  at  the  southern  gate,  and  up  the  very  street 
in  which  Sir  Aymer  de  Valence  had  charged  the 
Phantom  Knight. 

We  can  now  say  more  fully,  that  the  church  of 
Douglas  had  originally  heen  a  stately  Gothic  build- 
ing, tfrhose  towers,  arising  high  above  the  walls  of 
the  town,  bore  witness  to  the  grandeur  of  its  ori- 
ginal construction.  It  was  now  partly  ruinous,  and 
the  small  portion  of  open  space  which  was  retained 
for  public  worship  was  fitted  up  in  the  family 
aisle,  where  its  deceased  lords  rested  from  worldly 
labours  and  the  strife  of  war.  From  the  open 
ground  in  the  front  of  the  building,  their  eye  could 
pursue  a  considerable  part  of  the  course  of  the  river 
Douglas,  which  approached  the  town  from  the 
south-west,  bordered  by  a  line  of  hills  fantastically 
diversified  in  their  appearance,  and  in  many  places 
covered  with  copse  wood,  which  descended  towards 
the  valley,  and  formed  a  part  of  the  tangled  and 
intricate  woodland  by  which  the  town  was  sur- 
rounded. The  river  itself,  sweeping  round  the  west 
side  of  the  town,  and  from  thence  northward,  sup- 
plied that  large  inundation  or  artificial  piece  of 
water  which  we  have  already  mentioned.  Several 
of  the  Scottish  people,  bearing  willow  branches,  or 
those  of  yew,  to  represent  the  palms  which  were 
the  symbol  of  the  day,  seemed  wandering  in  the 
churchyard  as  if  to  attend  the  approach  of  some 
person  of  peculiar  sanctity,  or  procession  of  monks 
and  friars,  come  to  render  the  homage  due  to  the 
solemnity.  At  the  moment  almost  that  Bertram  and 
^  companion  entered  the  churchyard^  the  Lady 
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of  Berkely,  who  was  in  the  act  of  following  Sir 
John  de  Walton  into  the  church,  after  haying  wit- 
nessed his  conflict  with  the  young  Knight  of  Dou« 
glas,  caught  a  glimpse  of  her  faithful  minstrel,  and 
instantly  determined  to  regain  the  company  of  that 
old  servant  of  her  house  and  confidant  of  her  for- 
tunes, and  trust  to  the  chance  afterwards  of  being 
rejoined  by  Sir  John  de  Walton,  with  a  sufficient 
party  to  provide  for  her  safety,  which  she  in  no 
respect  doubted  it  would  be  his  care  to  collect.  She 
darted  away  accordingly  from  the  path  in  which 
she  was  advancing,  and  reached  the  place  where 
Bertram,  with  his  new  acquaintance  Greenleaf, 
were  making  some  enquiries  of  the  soldiers  of  the 
English  garrison,  whom  the  service  of  the  day  had 
brought  there. 

Lady  Augusta  Berkely,  in  the  meantime,  had  an 
opportunity  to  say  privately  to  her  faithful  attend-^ 
ant  and  guide,  <*  Take  no  notice  of  me,  friend  Ber- 
tram, but  take  heed,  if  possible,  that  we  be  not) 
again  separated  from  each  other."  Having  given 
him  this  hint,  she  observed  that  it  was  adopted  by 
the  minstrel,  and  that  he  presently  afterwards  look- 
ed round  and  set  his  eye  upon  her,  as,  muffled  in 
her  pilgrim's  cloak,  she  slowly  withdrew  to  another 
part  of  the  cemetery,  and  seemed  to  halt  until, 
detaching  himself  from  Greenleaf,  he  should  find 
an  opportunity  of  joining  her. 

Nothing,  in  truth,  could  have  more  sensibly  af- 
fected the  faithful  minstrel  than  the  singular  mode 
of  communication  which  acquainted  him  that  his 
mistress  was  safe,  and  at  liberty  to  choose  her  own 
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motions,  and,  as  he  might  hope,  disposed  to  extri- 
cate henelf  from  tke  dangers  which  surrounded 
her  in  Scotland,  hy  an  immediate  retreat  to  her 
own  Goantry  and  domain.  He  would  gladly  have 
approached  and  joined  her,  hut  she  took  an  oppor- 
tunity hy  a  sign  to  caution  him  against  doing  so, 
wlule  at  the  same  time  he  remained  somewhat 
iqpprehensire  of  the  consequences  of  bringing  her 
under  the  notice  of  his  new  friend,  Oreenleaf,  who 
might  perhaps  think  it  proper  to  busy  himself  so 
as  to  gain  some  favour  with  the  knight  who  was 
«t  the  head  oi  the  garrison.  Meantime  the  old 
archer  continued  his  conyersation  with  Bertram^ 
while  the  minstrel,  like  many  oth^  men  simUarly 
situated,  heartily  wished  that  his  well-meaning 
companion  had  been  a  hundred  fathoms  under 
ground,  so  his  evanishment  had  giyen  him  license 
to  join  his  mistress ;  but  all  he  had  in  his  power 
was  to  approach  her  as  near  as  he  could,  without 
creating  any  suspicion. 

<<  I  would  pray  yon,  worthy  minstrel,"  said 
Greenlea^  after  looking  carefully  round,  <^  that  we 
may  prosecute  together  the  theme  which  we  were 
agitating  before  we  came  hither ;  is  it  not  your 
epinion,  that  the  Scottish  natives  have  fixed  this 
very  morning  for  some  of  those  dangerous  attempts 
which  they  have  repeatedly  made,  and  which  are 
so  carefully  guarded  against  by  the  governors 
placed  in  this  district  of  Douglas  by  our  good  King 
Edward,  our  rightful  sovereign  ?" 

<<  I  cannot  see,"  replied  the  minstrel,  <<  on  whaft 
grounds  you  found  such  an  ap^Mrehension,  or  what 
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yim  tee  here  m  tke  chordbyard  different  from  that 
yiMi  talked  of  as  we  approached  it,  when  you  held 
me  rather  in  soom,  for  giviog  way  to  some  siupi* 
cions  of  the  same  kind.'' 

^'  Do  yon  not  see/'  added  the  archer^  **  the 
Biimbers  of  men,  with  strange  faces,  and  in  yarions 
disguisements,  who  are  thronging  ahoat  these  an* 
eient  ruins,  which  are  nsnally  so  solitary  ?  Yonder, 
for  example,  sits  a  hoy,  who  seems  to  shnn  ohser^ 
▼Btion,  and  whose  dress,  I  will  be  swonii  has  neyer 
heen  ehaped  in  Scolland." 

^  And  if  he  is  an  English  pilgrim,"  replied  the 
-minstrel,  obserTing  that  the  archer  pointed  towards 
the  Lady  of  Berkely,  <<  he  snrely  affords  less  ma^ 
ter  of  suspicion." 

<<  I  know  not  that,"  said  old  Greenleaf,  <<  hot  I 
think  it  will  be  my  duty  to  inform  Sir  John  de 
Walton,  if  I  can  reach  him,  that  there  are  many 
persons  here,  who  in  outward  appearanoe  neither 
belong  to  the  garrison,  nor  to  this  part  of  the  conn- 
try." 

^  Consider,"  said  Bertram,  *^  before  you  harass 
with  accusation  a  poor  young  man,  and  subject  him 
to  the  consequences  which  must  necessarily  attend 
upon  suspicions  of  this  nature,  how  many  circum- 
stances call  forth  men  peculiarly  to  devotion  at  this 
period.  Not  only  is  this  the  time  of  the  triumphal 
entrance  of  the  founder  of  the  Christian  religion 
into  Jerusalem,  but  the  day  itself  is  called  Domi* 
nica  Cenfitentium,  or  the  Sunday  of  Confessors^ 
and  the  palm-tree,  or  the  box  and  yew,  which  are 
med  as  its  substitutes,  and  which  are  distribate^ta 
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the  priests,  are  burnt  solemnly  to  ashes,  and  those 
ashes  distributed  among  the  pious,  by  the  priests^ 
upon  the  Ash- Wednesday  of  the  succeeding  year, 
all  which  rites  and  ceremonies  in  our  country  are 
observed,  by  order  of  the  Christian  church ;  nor 
ought  you,  gentle  archer,  nor  can  you  without  a 
crime,  persecute  those  as  guilty  of  designs  upon 
your  garrison,  who  can  ascribe  their  presence  here 
to  their  desire  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  day ; 
and  look  ye  at  yon  numerous  procession  approach- 
ing with  banner  and  cross,  and,  as  it  appears,  con- 
fiisting  of  some  churchman  of  rank,  and  his  attend- 
ants ;  let  us  first  enquire  who  he  is,  and  it  is  pro* 
bable  we  shall  find  in  his  name  and  rank  sujficient 
security  for  the  peaceable  and  orderly  behaviour  oi 
those  whom  piety  has  this  day  assembled  at  the 
church  of  Douglas." 

Greenleaf  accordingly  made  the  investigation 
recommended  by  his  companion,  and  received  in- 
formation that  the  holy  man  who  headed  the  pro- 
cession, was  no  other  than  the  diocesan  of  the  dis- 
trict, the  Bishop  of  Glasgow,  who  had  come  to  give 
his  countenance  to  the  rites  with  which  the  day  was 
to  be  sanctified.  . 

The  prelate  accordingly  entered  the  walls  of 
the  dilapidated  churchyard,  preceded  by  his  cross- 
bearers,  and  attended  by  numbers,  with  boaghs  of 
yew  and  other  evergreens,  used  on  the  festivity 
instead  of  palms.  Among  them  the  holy  father 
showered  his  blessing,  accompanied  by  signs  of 
the  cross,  which  were  met  with  devout  exclama- 
tions by  such  of  the  worshippers  as  crowded  around 
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Mm :— <<  To  tliee,  reverend  fathery  we  apply  f&t 
pardon  for  our  offencefl,  which  we  hambly  desire 
to  confess  to  thee,  in  order  that  we  may  obtain 
pardon  from  heaTea." 

In  this  manner  the  congregation  and  the  digni* 
fied  dergyman  met  together,  exchanging  pioos 
greeting,  and  seemingly  intent  npon  nothing  but 
the  rites  of  the  day.  The  acclamations  of  the  coa^ 
gregation  mingled  with  the  deep  voice  of  the  oflici* 
•ting  priest,  diq»ensing  the  sacred  ritual ;  the  whole 
forming  a  scene  which,  conducted  with  the  Catholic 
skill  and  ceremonial,  was  at  once  imposing  and 
affecting* 

The  archer,  on  seeing  the  aeeal  with  which  the 
people  in  the  churchyard,  as  well  as  a  nnmber  who 
issned  from  the  church,  hastened  proudly  to  salute 
the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  was  miliher  ashamed  oi 
the  suspicions  which  he  had  entertained  of  the  sin« 
cerity  of  the  good  man's  purpose  in  coming  hither* 
Taking  advantage  of  a  fit  of  devotion,  not  perhaps 
very  common  with  old  Gbreenleaf,  who  at  tiiis  mo- 
ment t&rust  himself  forward  to  share  in  those 
spiritual  advantages  which  the  prelate  was  dispen- 
sing, Bertram  slipped  clear  of  his  English  friend, 
and,  gliding  to  the  side  of  the  Lady  Augusta,  ex- 
changed, by  the  pressure  of  the  hand,  a  mutual 
congratulation  upon  having  rejoined  company.  On 
a  sign  by  the  minstrd,  they  withdrew  to  the  inside 
of  the  church,  so  as  to  remain  unobserved  amidst 
the  crowd,  in  which  they  were  favoured  by  the 
dark  shadows  of  some  parts  of  the  building. 

The  body  of  the  church,  bsoken  as  it  was,  and 
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hung  round  with  the  armorial  trophies  of  the  last 
Lords  of  Douglas,  furnished  rather  the  appearance 
of  a  sacrilegiously  desecrated  ruin,  than  the  inside  of 
a  holy  place ;  yet  some  care  appeared  to  have  been 
taken  to  prepare  it  for  the  service  of  the  day.    At 
the  lower  end  hung  the  great  escutcheon  of  Wil- 
liam Lord  of  Douglas,  who  had  lately  died  a  pri- 
soner in  England;  around  that  escutcheon  were 
placed  the  smaller  shields  of  his  sixteen  ancestors, 
and  a  deep  black  shadow  was  difiused  by  the  whole 
mass,  unless  where  relieved  by  the  glance  of  the 
coronets,  or  the  glimmer  of  bearings  particularly- 
gay  in  emblazonry.     I  need  not  say  that  in  other 
respects  the  interior  of  the  church  was  much  dis- 
mantled, it  being  the  very  same  place  in  which  Sir 
Aymer  de  Valence  held  an  interview  with  the  old 
sexton;  and  who  now,  drawing  into  a  separate 
comer  some  of  the  straggling  parties  whom  he  had 
collected,  and  brought  to  the  church,  kept  on  the 
alert,  and  appeared  ready  for  an  attack  as  well  at 
mid-day  as  at  the  witching  hour  of  midnight.  This 
was  the  more  necessary,  as  the  eye  of  Sir  John  de 
Walton  seemed  busied  in  searching  from  one  place 
to  another,  as  if  unable  to  find  the  object  he  was 
in  quest  of,  which  the  reader  will  easily  understand 
to  be  the  Lady  Augusta  de  Berkely,  of  whom  he 
had  lost  sight  in  the  pressure  of  the  multitude. 
At  the  eastern  part  of  the  church  was  fitted  up  a 
temporary  altar,  by  the  side  of  which,  arrayed  in 
his  robes,  the  Bishop  of  Glasgow  had  taken  his 
place,  with  such  priests  and,  attendants  as  composed 
his  episcopal  retinae*    His  suite  was  neither  nume- 
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rons  nor  richly  attired,  nor  did  his  own  appearance 
present  a  splendid  specimen  of  the  wealth  and  dig- 
nity of  the  episcopal  order.  When  he  laid  down, 
however,  his  golden  cross,  at  the  stem  command 
ef  the  King  of  England,  that  of  simple  wood,  which 
he  assumed  instead  thereof,  did  not  possess  less. 
authority,  nor  command  less  awe  among  the  clergy 
and  people  of  the  diocese. 

The  various  persons,  natives  of  Scotland,  now 
gathered  around,  seemed  to  watch  his  motions,  as 
those  of  a  descended  saint,  and  the  English  waited 
in  mute  astonishment,  apprehensive  that  at  some 
imexpected  sigpial  an  attack  would  be  made  upon 
them,  either  by  the  powers  of  earth  or  heaven,  or 
perhaps  by  both  in  combination.  The  truth  is,  that 
so  g^eat  was  the  devotion  of  the  Scottish  clergy  of 
the  higher  ranks  to  the  interests  of  the  party  of 
Bruce,  that  the  English  had  become  jealous  of 
permitting  them  to  interfere  even  with  those  cere- 
monies of  the  church  which  were  placed  under  their 
proper  management,  and  thence  the  presence  of  the 
Bishop  of  Glasgow,  officiating  at  a  high  festival  in 
the  church  of  Douglas,  was  a  circumstance  of  rare 
occurrence,  and  not  unattended  both  with  wonder 
and  suspicion.  A  council  of  the  church,  however,  had 
lately  called  the  distinguished  prelates  of  Scotland 
to  the  discharge  of  their  duty  on  the  festivity  of 
Palm  Sunday,  and  neither  English  nor  Scottish 
saw  the  ceremony  with  indifference.  An  unwonted 
-silence  which  prevailed  in  the  church,  filled,  as  it 
appeared,  with  persons  of  different  views,  hopes, 
wishes,  and  expectations,  resembled  one  of  those 
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solemn  pauses  which  often  take  place  before  a  strife 
ef  the  elements,  and  are  well  understood  to  be  the 
forenmners  of  some  dreadinl  ooncossion  of  natnre. 
All  animals,  according  to  their  yaricms  nature,  ex- 
press their  sense  of  the  approaching  tempest ;  the 
cattle,  the  deer,  and  other  inhaftdtants  of  the  walks 
of  the  forest,  withdraw  to  the  inmost  recesses  of 
their  pastures ;  the  sheep  crowd  into  their  fold ; 
and  the  dull  stupor  of  universal  nature,  whether 
animate  or  inanimate,  presages  iU  speedily  awak- 
ing into  general  convulsion  and  disturbance,  when 
the  lurid  lightning  shall  hiss  at  command  of  the 
diapason  of  the  thunder. 

It  was  thus  that,  in  deep  suspense,  those  who 
had  come  to  the  church  in  arms  at  the  summons  of 
Douglas,  awaited  and  expected  every  moment  a 
signal  to  attack ;  while  the  soldiers  of  the  English 
garrison,  aware  of  the  evil  disposition  of  the  natives 
towards  them,  were  reckoning  every  moment  when 
the  well-known  shout  of  «  Bows  and  bills  I"  should 
give  signal  for  a  general  conflict,  and  both  parties^ 
gazing  fiercely  upon  each  other,  seemed  to  expect 
the  fatal  onset. 

Notwithstanding  the  tempest,  which  appeared 
every  moment  ready  to  burst,  the  Bishop  of  Olas* 
gow  proceeded  with  the  utmost  solemnity  to  per- 
form the  ceremonies  proper  to  the  day ;  he  paused 
from  time  to  time  to  survey  the  throng,  as-  if  to 
calculate  whether  the  turbulent  passions  of  those 
around  him  would  be  so  long  kept  imder  as  te 
admit  of  his  duties  being  hroi^t  to  a  cdoae  in  a 
wuaaiw  becoming  the  time  and  pkee. 
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The  prelate  had  just  eoncladad  the  ferrioe^  wiien 
«  person  adraaced  towards  him  with  a  solemn  and 
nonmfiil  aspect,  and  asked  if  the  reyerend  father 
<eoiild  devote  a  few  moments  to  administer  comfort 
to  a  dying  man  who  was  lying  wonnded  close  hy. 

The  churchman  signified  a  ready  acqniescentee^ 
amidst  a  stillness  which,  when  he  saryeyed  the 
lowering  brows  of  one  party  at  least  of  those  wh<» 
were  in  the  church,  boded  no  peaceable  ternuna* 
tien  to  this  fated  day.  The  father  motioned  to  the 
messenger  to  show  him  the  way,  and  proceeded  on 
Us  mission,  attended  by  some  of  those  who  wer» 
anderstood  to  be  followers  of  the  Douglas. 

There  was  something  peculiarly  striking,  if  not 
•mspicioiH,  in  the  interyiew  which  followed.  In  a 
«abterranean  yault  was  deposited  the  person  of 
a  large  tall  man,  whose  blood  flowed  copiously 
through  two  or  three  ghastly  wounds,  and  stream* 
ed  amongst  the  trasses  of  straw  on  which  he  lay  ; 
while  his  features  exhibited  a  mixture  of  sternnesa 
and  ferocity,  which  seemed  prompt  to  kindle  inta 
a  still  more  savage  expression. 

The  reader  will  probably  conjecture  that  tha 
person  in  question  was  no  other  than  Michael  Turn* 
bull,  who,  wounded  in  the  rencounter  of  the  mor- 
ning, had  been  left  by  some  of  his  friends  upon  the 
straw,  which  was  arranged  for  him  by  way  of 
eouch,  to  live  or  die  as  he  best  could.  The  pr^ 
late,  on  entering  the  vault,  lost  no  time  in  calling 
the  attention  of  the  wounded  man  to  the  state  of 
his  spiritual  aflBsirs,  and  assisting  him  to  such  coofr* 
fort  as  the  doctrine  of  the  church  directed  should. 
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be  administered  to  departing  sinners.  The  words 
exchanged  between  them  were  of  that  grave  and 
severe  character  which  passes  between  the  ghostly 
father  and  his  pupil,  when  one  world  is  rolling 
away  from  the.  view  of  the  sinner,  and  another  is 
displaying  itself  in  all  its  terrors,  and  thundering 
in  the  ear  of  the  penitent  that  retribution  which  the 
deeds  done  in  the  flesh  must  needs  prepare  him  to 
expect.  This  ijs  one  of  the  most  solemn  meetings 
which  can  take  place  between  earthly  beings ; 
and  the  courageous  character  of  the  Jed  wood  fo- 
rester, as  well  as  the  benevolent  and  pious  expres- 
sion of  the  old  churchman,  considerably  enhanced 
the  pathos  of  the  scene. 

<<  Turnbull,"  said  the  churchman,  <<  I  trust  you 
will  believe  me  when  I  say,  that  it  grieves  my  heart 
to  see  thee  brought  to  this  situation  by  wounds 
which,  it  is  my  duty  to  tell  you,  you  must  consider 
mortal." 

<<  Is  the  chase  ended  then  ?"  said  the  Jedwood 
man  with  a  sigh.  <'  I  care  not,  good  father,  for  I 
think  I  have  borne  me  as  becomes  a  gallant  quarry, 
and  that  the  old  forest  has  lost  no  credit  by  me, 
whether  in  pursuit,  or  in  bringing  to  bay ;  and 
even  in  this  last  matter,  methinks  this  gay  English 
knight  would  not  have  come  off  with  such  advan- 
tage had  the  ground  on  which  we  stood  been  alike 
indifferent  to  both,  or  had  I  been  aware  of  his 
onset ;  but  it  will  be  seen,  by  any  one  who  takes 
the  trouble  to  examine,  that  poor  Michael  Tum- 
buirs  foot  slipped  twice  in  the  mileef  otherwise 
it  had  not  been  his  fate  to  be  lying  here  in  tha 
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dead'thraw  ;*  while  yonder  ioathron  would  pro- 
bably have  died  like  a  dogy  upon  this  bloody  straw, 
in  his  place/' 

The  bishop  replied,  advising  his  penitent  to  turn 
from  vindictive  thoughts  respecting  the  death  of 
others,  and  endeavour  to  fix  his  attention  upon  his 
own  departure  from  existence,  which  seemed  short- 
ly about  to  take  place. 

<<  Nay,"  replied  the  wounded  man,  <<  you,  father, 
undoubtedly  know  best  what  is  fit  for  me  to  do ; 
yet  methinks  it  would  not  be  very  well  with  me, 
if  I  had  prolonged  to  this  time  of  day  the  task  of 
revising  my  life,  and  I  am  not  the  man  to  deny 
that  mine  has  been  a  bloody  and  a  desperate  one. 
But  you  will  grant  me  I  never  bore  malice  to  a 
brave  enemy  for  having  done  me  an  injury,  and 
show  me  the  man,  being  a  Scotchman  born,  and 
baving  a  natural  love  for  his  own  country,  wbo 
hath  not,  in  these  times,  rather  preferred  a  steel 
cap  to  a  hat  and  feather,  or  who  hath  not  been  more 
conversant  with  drawn  blades  than  with  prayer- 
book  ;  and  you  yourself  know,  father,  whether,  in 
our  proceedings  against  the  English  interest,  we 
have  not  uniformly  had  the  countenance  of  the 
sincere  fathers  of  the  Scottish  Church,  and  whether 
we  have  not  been  exhorted  to  take  arms  and  make 
use  of  them  for  the  honour  of  the  King  of  Scot- 
land, and  the  defence  of  our  own  rights." 

<<  Undoubtedly,"  said  the  prelate,  <<  such  have 
been  our  exhortations  towards  our  oppressed  conn- 

*  Or  death  agony. 
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trymes,  nor  do  I  vow  teach  yon  a  different  dofOi* 
trine;  nevertbelefls,  having' now  blood  aronndme, 
and  a  dying  man  before  me,  I  have  need  to  pray 
that  I  have  not  been  misled  from  the  tme  path, 
and  thus  become  the  means  of  misdireetiDg  others* 
May  Heaven  forgive  me  if  I  have  done  so,  since  I 
have  only  to  plead  my  sincere  and  honest  intention 
in  excuse  for  the  erroneous  counsel  which  I  may 
have  given  to  yon  and  others  touching  these  wars. 
I  am  conscious  that  encouraging  you  so  to  stun 
yonr  swords  in  blood,  I  have  departed  in  some  de- 
gree from  the  character  of  my  profession,  which 
enjoins  that  we  neither  shed  blood,  nor  are  the  oe« 
oasion  of  its  being  shed.  May  Heaven  enable  ns 
to  obey  our  duties,  and  to  repent  of  our  erron, 
espedally  such  as  have  occasioned  the  death  or 
distress  of  our  fellow-creatures  I  And,  above  ally 
may  this  dying  Cbrifltian  become  aware  of  his  er* 
rors,  and  repent  with  sincerity  of  having  done  to 
others  that  which  he  would  not  willingly  have  suf- 
fered at  their  hand  V* 

«  For  that  matter,"  answered  Tumbnll,  <<  the 
time  has  never  been  when  I  would  not  exchange 
a  blow  with  the  best  man  who  ever  lived  ;  and  if 
I  was  not  in  constant  practice  of  the  sword,  it  was 
because  I  have  been  brought  up  to  the  use  of  the 
Jedwood-axe,  which  the  English  call  a  partiscBy 
and  which  makes  little  di£Fer«ice}  I  nnderstmdy 
from  the  sword  and  poniard." 

**  The  distinction  is  not  great,"  aaid  the  bishop; 
«  but  I  fear,  my  friend,  that  life  taken  with  what 
you  call  a  Jedwood-axe,  gives  you  no  privilege 
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9W9r  hmi  wiio  cenraMte  the  lame  deed,  and  iniieta 
tiie  SMBe  injarj,  with  any  otlMr  weapon.** 

^<  Nay,  worthy  lather,"  said  the  pemtenty  <<  I 
BHist  ewn  that  the  effect  ei  the  weapeas  is  the  tame^ 
aS'ftr  as  oncgfna  the  hmui  who  snfors ;  hut  I  would 
pcsy  ef  yoa  hrfbrnnatioD,  why  a  Jed  wood  man  ought 
m&t  to  «se,  ae  is  the  omtam  ef  his  eountry,  a  Jed- 
wood-axe,  being,  as  is  implied  in  the  name,  the  o£- 
feastve  weapon  proper  to  his  ooimtry  ?*' 

<<  The  crime  of  murder/'  said  the  bishep,  ^'con- 
flisls  not  in  iko  weapon  with  which  the  crime  is  in- 
flicted, but  in  the  pain  whieh  the  mnrderer  inflicts 
open  his  feliew-creatave,  and  the  breach  of  good 
order  which  he  introdooes  into  heaveii's  lovely  and 
peaceable  creation ;  and  it  is  by  turning  your  re* 
pentance  upon  this  orime  that  yon  nay  fairly  ex* 
pect  to  propitiate  Heaven  for  yoiur  offences,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  escape  tiie  consequences  which  are 
deaoanced  in  Holy  Writ  agakMit  diose  by  whom 
man's  blood  shall  be  shed*" 

*^  But,  good  father,"  said  the  wonnded  man, 
**  yon  know  as  well  as  any  one,  that  in  this  com- 
pany, and  in  this  very  church,  there  are  upon 
the  watch  scores  of  both  Scotchmen  and  English- 
men, who  come  here  not  so  much  to  discharge  the 
religions  duties  of  the  day,  as  literally  to  bereave 
each  other  of  their  lives,  and  give  a  new  exam- 
ple of  the  horrw  of  those  fends  which  the  two 
extremities  of  Britain  nourish  against  each  other* 
What  conduct,  then,  is  a  poor  man  like  ne  to 
hold  ?  Am  I  not  to  raise  this  hand  agaonst  the 
English,  which  methmks  I  still  cm  make  a  teler 
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ably  efficient  one — or  am  I,  for  the  firgt  time  in  my 
life,  to  hear  the  war-cry  when  it  is  raised,  and  hold 
back  my  sword  from  the  slaughter  ?  Methiuks  it 
will  be  difficult,  perhaps  altogether  impossible,  for 
me  to  do  so ;  but  if  such  is  the  pleasure  of  Heayeny 
and  your  advice,  most  reverend  father,  unques- 
tionably I  must  do  my  best  to  be  governed  by  your 
directions,  as  of  one  who  has  a  right  and  title  to 
direct  us  in  every  dilemma,  or  case,  as  they  term 
it,  of  troubled  conscience/' 

<<  Ud questionably,"  said  the  bishop,  <<  it  is  my 
duty,  as  I  have  already  said,  to  give  no  occasion 
this  day  for  the  shedding  of  blood,  or  the  breach 
of  peace  ;  and  I  must  charge  you,  as  my  penitent^ 
that  upon  your  soul's  safety,  you  do  not  minister 
any  occasion  to  a£Pray  or  bloodshed,  either  by  main- 
taining such  in  your  own  person,  or  inciting  others 
to  the  same  ;  for  by  following  a  different  course  of 
advice,  I  am  certain  that  you,  as  well  as  myself, 
would  act  sinfully  and  out  of  character.'' 

<<  So  I  will  endeavour  to  think,  reverend  father," 
answered  the  huntsman  ;  "  nevertheless,  I  hope  it 
will  be  remembered  in  my  favour  that  I  am  the 
first  person  bearing  the  surname  of  Turnbull,  toge- 
ther with  the  proper  name  of  the  Prince  of  Arch- 
angels himself,  who  has  at  any  time  been  able  to 
sustain  the  affront  occasioned  by  the  presence  of  a 
southron  with  a  drawn  sword,  and  was  not  thereby 
provoked  to  pluck  forth  his  own  weapon,  and  to 
lay  about  him." 

"  Take  care,  my  son,"  returned  the  Prelate  of 
-Glasgow,  «  and  observe,  that  even  now  thou  art 
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departing^  from  those  resolutions  which,  hat  a  few 
minates  since,  thou  didst  adopt  upon  serious  and 
just  consideration ;  wherefore  do  not  be,  O  my 
son  !  like  the  sow  that  has  wallowed  in  the  mire, 
and,  having  been  washed,  repeats  its  act  of  pol- 
lution, and  becomes  again  yet  fouler  than  it  was 
before." 

<<  Well,  reverend  father,''  replied  the  wounded 
man,  «  although  it  seems  almost  unnatural  for  Scot- 
tish men  and  English  to  meet  and  part  without  a 
buffet,  yet  I  will  endeavour  most  faithfully  not  to 
minister  any  occasion  of  strife,  nor,  if  possible,  to 
snatch  at  any  such  occasion  as  shall  be  ministered 
to  me." 

<<  In  doing  so,"  returned  the  bishop,  <<  thou  wilt 
best  atone  for  the  injury  which  thou  hast  done  to 
the  law  of  Heaven  upon  former  occasions,  and  thou 
shalt  prevent  the  causes  for  strife  betwixt  thee  and 
thy  brethren  of  the  southern  land,  and  shalt  eschew 
the  temptation  towards  that  blood-guiltiness  which 
is  so  rife  in  this  our  day  and  generation.  And  do 
not  think  that  I  am  imposing  upon  thee,  by  these 
admonitions,  a  duty  more  difficult  than  it  is  in  thy 
covenant  to  bear,  as  a  man  and  as  a  Christian.  I 
myself  am  a  man,  and  a  Scotchman,  and,  as  such, 
I  feel  offended  at  the  unjust  conduct  of  the  English 
towards  our  country  and  sovereign ;  and  thinking 
as  you  do  yourself,  I  know  what  you  must  suffer 
when  you  are  obliged  to  submit  to  national  insults, 
nnretaliated  and  unrevenged.  But  let  us  not  con- 
ceive ourselves  the  agents  of  that  retributive  ven- 
geance which  Heaven  has,  in  a  peculiar  degree^ 
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dedared  'ta  be  its  own  attFiba4)e«  Let  us,  wMle 
we  Bee  and  feel  the  injaries  inflicted  en  our  own 
coantry,  not  forg«et  that  onr  own  raids,  ambadcadee^ 
and  surpriaah,  hare  been  at  least  equally  fatal  to 
the  English  as  their  attacks  and  forays  have  been 
to  ms ;  and,  in  short,  let  the  mutual  injuries  of  the 
crosses  of  Saint  Andrew  and  of  Saint  George  be  no 
longer  considered  ae  hostile  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  opposite  district,  at  least  during  the  feetivjUs 
if  religion ;  but  as  they  are  mutually  signs  of  re- 
demption, let  tJiem  be,  in  like  manner,  intimationfi 
of  forbearance  and  peace  on  both  sides/' 

^  I  am  oe«it»nted,"  answered  Tnrnbnll,  ^  to 
abstain  from  all  offences  towards  others,  and  shall 
OTon  endeavosr  to  keep  myself  from  resenting 
those  of  others  towards  me,  in  the  hope  of  bringing 
to  pass  such  a  qiuet  and  godly  state  of  things  as 
your  words,  rererend  father,  induce  me  to  expect." 
Taniing  hia  face  to  the  wall,  the  Borderer  lay  in 
stern  expectation  of  approaching  death,  whicb  the 
bishop  left  him  to  contemplate. 

The  peaceful  disposition  which  the  prelate  had 
inspired  into  Michael  TurnbuU,  had  in  some  de- 
gree diffused  itself  among  those  present,  who  heard 
witk  awe  the  spiritual  admonition  to  suspend  the 
aational  antipa^y,  and  remain  in  truce  and  amity 
with  each  other.  Heaven  had,  however,  decreed 
that  the  aatioaal  quarrel,  in  which  so  much  blood 
had  been  saerificed,  should  that  day  again  be  the 
eecasion  e£  deadly  strife. 

A  loud  flourish  of  trumpets,  seemmg  to  proceed 
from  beneatb  the  earth,  now  rung  through  the 
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cbureh,  and  roiued  the  attention  of  tHe  soldtert 
and  worshippers  then  asflembled.  Most  of  those 
who  beard  these  warlike  sounds  betook  themselTea 
to  thetr  weapons,  as  if  they  eonsideredit  nseless  to 
watt  any  longer  for  the  signal  of  conffict.  Hoirse 
Toicesy  rude  exclamations,  the  rattle  of  swcnrds 
against  their  sbeaths,  or  their  clashing  agaiMft 
other  pieces  of  armonr,  gave  an  awful  presage  of  aa 
onset,  which,  however,  was  for  a  time  averted  by  the 
exhortations  of  the  bishop.  A  second  flourish  of 
trumpets  having  taken  place,  the  voice  of  a  herald 
made  proclamation  to  the  following  purpose : — 

*'  That  whereas  there  were  many  noble  pnrsiu- 
vants  of  chivalry  presently  assembled  m  tbe  Kiik 
of  Douglas,  and  whereas  there  existed  among  them 
the  usnal  causes  of  ffuarrel  and  points  of  debate  for 
their  advancement  in  chivalry,  therefiore  the  Scot- 
tish  knights  were  ready  to  fight  any  number  <^tbo 
Elnglish  who  might  be  agreed,  either  upon  the  sn- 
perior  beauty  of  their  ladies,  or  upon  the  national 
quarrel  in  any  of  its  branches,  or  upon  whatsoever 
point  might  be  at  issue  between  them,  which  should 
be  deemed  satisfactory  ground  of  quarrel  by  both ; 
and  the  knights  who  should  chance  to  be  worsted 
in  such  dispute  should  renounce  the  prosecution 
thereof,  or  the  bearing  arms  therein  thereafter, 
with  such  other  conditions  to  ensue  upon  their 
defeat  as  might  be  agreed  upon  by  a  council  of  the 
knights  present  at  the  Kirk  of  Douglas  aforesuid^. 
But  foremost  of  all,  any  number  of  Soottiah  knights^ 
from  one  to  twenty,  will  defend  the  quarrel  which 
iias  already  drawn  Uood>  touching  the  fireedom  of 
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Lady  Augusta  de  Berkely,  and  the  rendition  of 
Douglas  Castle  to  the  owner  here  present.  Where- 
fore it  is  required  that  the  English  knights  do  inti- 
mate their  consent  that  such  trial  of  valour  take 
place,  which,  according  to  the  rules  of  chiyalry, 
they  cannot  refuse,  without  losing  utterly  the  re- 
putation of  valour,  and  incurring  the  diminution  of 
such  other  degree  of  estimation  as  a  courageous 
pursuivant  of  arms  would  willingly  be  held  in, 
both  by  the  good  knights  of  his  own  country,  and 
those  of  others.'^ 

This  unexpected  gage  of  battle  realized  the  worst 
fears  of  those  who  had  looked  with  suspicion  on  the 
extraordinary  assemblage  this  day  of  the  depend- 
ants of  the  House  of  Douglas.  After  a  short  pause, 
the  trumpets  again  flourished  lustily,  when  the  re- 
ply of  the  English  knights  was  made  in  the  follow- 
ing terms  :— 

"  That  God  forbid  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
England*s  knights,  and  the  beauty  of  her  damsels, 
should  not  be  asserted  by  her  children,  or  that  such 
English  knights  as  were  here  assembled,  should 
show  the  least  backwardness  to  accept  the  combat 
offered,  whether  grounded  upon  the  superior  beauty 
of  their  ladies,  or  whether  upon  the  causes  of  dis- 
pute between  the  countries,  for  either  or  all  of 
which  the  knights  of  England  here  present  were 
willing  to  do  battle  in  the  terms  of  the  indenture 
aforesaid,  while  sword  and  lance  shall  endare.  Sa- 
ving and  excepting  the  surrender  of  the  Castle  of 
Douglas,  which  can  be  rendered  to  no  one  but 
England's  king,  or  those  acting  under  his  orders*'* 
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CHAPTER  X. 

« 

Cry  the  wild  war-note,  let  the  champions  pass. 

Do  hravely  each,  and  God  defend  the  right ; 

Upon  Saint  Andrew  thrice  can  they  thus  cry^ 

And  thrice  they  shout  on  height, 

And  then  marked  them  on  the  finglishmen. 

As  I  have  told  you  right. 

Saint  George  the  bright,  our  ladies*  knight. 

To  name  they  were  full  fain ; 

Our  Englishmen  they  cried  on  height, 

And  thrice  they  shout  again. 

Old  Ballad. 

The  extraordinary  crisis  mentioned  in  the  pre- 
ceding chapter,  was  the  cause,  as  may  be  supposed, 
of  the  leaders  on  both  sides  now  throwing  aside  all 
concealment,  and  displaying  their  utmost  strength, 
by  marshalling  their  respective  adherents  ;  the  re- 
nowned Knight  of  Douglas,  with  Sir  Malcolm 
Fleming  and  other  distinguished  cavaliers,  were 
seen  in  close  consultation. 

Sir  John  de  Walton,  startled  by  the  first  flou- 
rish of  trumpets,  while  anxiously  endeavouring  to 
secure  a  retreat  for  the  Lady  Augusta,  was  in  a 
moment  seen  collecting  his  followers,  in  which  he 
was  assisted  by  the  active  friendship  of  the  Knight 
of  Valence. 

The  Lady  of  Berkely  showed  no  craven  spirit 
at  these  warlike  preparations ;  she  advanced,  closely 
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followed  by  the  faithful  Bertram,  and  a  female  in 
a  riding-hood,  whose  face,  though  carefully  con- 
cealed, was  no  other  than  that  of  the  unfortunate 
Margaret  de  Hantlleu,  whose  worst  fears  had 
been  realized  as  to  the  faithlessness  of  her  betroth- 
ed knight. 

A  pause  ensued,  which  for  some  time  no  one 
present  thought  himself  of  andiority  sufficient  to 
break. 

At  last  the  Knight  of  Douglas  stepped  forward 
and  said,  lendly,  '<  I  wait  to  know  whether  Sir 
John  de  Walton  requests  leave  of  James  of  Dou- 
glas, to  evacuate  his  castle  without  further  wasting 
that  daylight  which  might  show  us  to  judge  a  fair 
field,  and  whether  he  craves  Douglas's  protection 
in  doing  so  ?" 

The  Knight  of  Walton  drew  his  sword.  <<  I 
hxAd  the  Castle  of  Douglas,"  he  said,  <<  in  spite  of 
all  deadly, — and  never  will  I  ask  the  protection 
from  any  one  which  my  own  sword  is  competent  to 
«£Ford  me  I" 

<<  I  stand  by  you,  Sir  John,"  said  Aymer  de  Va- 
lence, '^as  yonr  true  comrade,  against  whatever 
odds  may  oppose  themselves  to  us." 

<<  Courage,  noble  English,"  said  the  voice  of 
Greenleaf;  <<  take  your  weapons,  in  6od*s  name. 
Bows  and  bills  I  bows  and  bills  I — A  messenger 
bringps  us  notice  that  Pembroke  is  in  fall  march 
hither  from  the  borders  of  Ayrshire,  and  will  be 
with  us  in  half  an  hour.  Fight  on,  gallant  English  I 
y  alenoe  to  the  rescue  I  and  long  l^e  to  the  gallant 
Earl  «f  Pembroke  I" 
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Those  English  within  and  around  the  church  no 
longer  delayed  to  take  arms,  and  De  Walton,  cry- 
ing out  at  the  height  of  his  voice,  ^'  I  implore  the 
Douglas  to  look  nearly  to  the  safety  of  the  ladies," 
fought  his  way  to  the  church  door ;  the  Scottish 
finding  themselves  unahle  to  resist  the  impression 
of  terror  which  affected  them  at  the  sight  of  this 
renowned  knight,  seconded  hy  his  hrother-in-arms, 
both  of  whom  had  been  so  long  the  terror  of  the 
district.  In  the  meantime,  it  is  possible  that  De 
Walton  might  altogether  have  forced  his  way  out 
of  the  church,  had  he  not  been  met  boldly  by  the 
young  son  of  Thomas  Dickson  of  Hazelside,  while 
his  father  was  receiving  from  Douglas  the  charge 
of  preserving  the  stranger  ladies  from  b}\  harm 
from  the  fight,  which,  so  long  suspended,  was  now 
on  the  point  of  taking  place. 

De  Walton  cast  his  eye  upon  the  Lady  Augusta, 
with  a  desire  of  rushing  to  the  rescue ;  but  was 
forced  to  conclude,  that  he  provided  best  for  her 
safety  by  leaving  her  under  the  protection  of  Dou- 
glas's honour. 

Young  Dickson,  in  the  meantime,  heaped  blow 
on  blow,  seconding  with  all  his  juvenile  courage 
every  effort  he  could  make,  in  order  to  attain  the 
prize  due  to  the  conqueror  of  the  renowned  De 
Walton. 

"  Silly  boy,"  at  length  said  Sir  John,  who  had 
for  some  time  forborne  the  stripling,  "  take,  then, 
thy  death  from  a  noble  hand,  since  thou  preferrest 
that  to  peace  and  length  of  days." 

"  I  care  not,*'  said  the  Scottish  youth,  with  hx» 

VOL.  XLVllI.  I 
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dying  breath ;  <<  I  have  lived  lo.ng  enough,  since 
I  have  kept  yoa  so  long  in  the  place  where  yon 
now  stand." 

And  the  youth  said  truly,  for  as  he  fell  never 
again  to  rise,  the  Douglas  stood  in  his  place,  and 
without  a  word  spoken,  again  engaged  with  De 
Walton  in  the  same  formidable  single  combat,  by 
which  they  had  already  been  distinguished,  but 
with  even  additional  Airy.  Aymer  de  Valence 
drew  up  to  his  friend  De  Walton's  left  hand,  and 
seemed  but  to  desire  the  apology  of  one  of  Dou- 
glas's people  attempting  to  second  him,  to  join  in 
the  fray ;  but  as  he  saw  no  person  who  seemed  dis- 
posed to  give  him  such  opportunity,-  he-  repressed 
the  inclination,  and  remained  an  unwilling  specta- 
tor. At  length  it  seemed  as  if  Fleming,  who  stood 
foremost  among  the  Scottish  knights,  was  demrous 
to  measure  his  sword  with  De  Valence.  Aymer 
himself,  burning  with  the  desire  of  combat,  at  last 
called  out,  <<  Faithless  Knight  of  Boghall  I  step 
forth  and  defend  yourself  against  the  imputation  of 
having  deserted  your  lady  love,  and  of  being  a 
manswom  disgrace  to  the  rolls  of  chivalry  I" 

<<  My  answer,"  said  Fleming,  <<  even  to  a  less 
gross  taunt,  hangs  by  my  aide."  In  an  instant  his 
sword  was  in  his  hand,  and  even  the  practised  war- 
riors who  looked  on  felt  difficulty  in  discovering 
the  progress  of  the  strife,  which  rather  resembled 
a  thunder-storm  in  a  mountainous  country  than 
the  stroke  and  parry  of  two  swords,  ofiending  on 
the  one  side,  and  keeping  the  defensive  on  the 
other. 
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Their  Uows  w«re  exchanged  with  nirprising 
rapidity ;  and  althoagh  the  two  combatants  did  not 
equal  Douglas  and  De  Walton  in  maintaining  m 
certain  degree  of  reserve,  founded  upon  a  respeet 
which  these  knights  mutually  entertained  for  each 
other,  yet  the  want  of  art  was  supplied  by  a  degree 
of  fury,  which  gave  chance  at  least  an  equal  share 
in  the  issue. 

Seeing  their  superiors  thus  desperatdy  engaged^ 
the  partisans,  as  they  were  accustomed,  stood  still 
on  either  side,  and  looked  on  with  the  reverence 
which  they  instinctively  paid  to  their  commandera 
and  leaders  in  arms.  One  or  two  of  the  women 
were  in  the  meanwhile  attracted,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  sex,  by  compassion  for  those  who  had 
already  experienced  the  casualties  of  war.  Young 
Dickson,  breathing  his  last  among  the  feet  of  the 
oembatants,*  was  in  some  sort  rescued  from  ih» 

*  [The  fall  of  this  brare  ftripUng  hf  the  hand  of  the  English 
l^oyemor,  and  the  stem  heroism  of  the  father  in  turning  from 
the  spot  where  he  lajy  <<  a  model  of  beauty  and  strength,**  that 
he  might  not  be  withdrawn  from  the  duty  which  Donglis 
liad  assigned  him  of  protecting  the  Lady  of  Berkely,  excites  an 
interest  for  both,  with  which  it  is  almost  to  be  regretted  that 
history  interferes.  It  was  the  old  man,  Thomas  Dickson, 
not  his  son,  who  fell.  The  slogan,  "  a  Douglas,  a  Donglaa^*' 
having  been  prematurdy  raised,  Dickson,  who  was  within 
the  church,  thinking  that  his  young  Lord  with  his  armed 
band  was  at  hand,  drew  his  sword,  and  with  only  one  man 
to  assist  him,  opposed  the  English,  who  now  rushed  to  the 
door.  Cut  across  the  middle  by  an  English  sword,  he  still  con- 
ti  nued  his  opposition,  till  he  fell  lifeless  at  the  threshold.  Such. 
is  the  tradition,  and  it  is  supported  by  a  memorial  of  tome 
authority--a  tombstone,  still  to  be  seen  in  the  churchyard  of 
Douglas,  on  which  b  sculptured  a  figure  of  Dickson,  support-. 
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tumult  by  the  Lady  of  Berkely,  in  whom  the  ac- 
tion seemed  less  strange,  owing  to  the  pi]grim'» 
dress  which  she  still  retained,  and  who  in  vain  en- 
deavoured to  solicit  the  attention  of  the  boy's  father 
to  the  task  in  which  she  was  engaged. 

<<  Cumber  yourself  not,  lady,  about  that  which 
is  bootless,"  said  old  Dickson,  <<  and  distract  not 
your  own  attention  and  mine  from  preserving  yoil^ 
whom  it  ijs  the  Douglas's  wish  to  rescue,  and 
whom,  so  please  God  and  Saint  Bride,  I  consider 
as  placed  by  my  chieftain  under  my  charge.  Be- 
lieve me,  this  youth's  death  is  in  no  way  forgotten^ 
though  this  be  not  the  time  to  remember  it.  A 
time  will  come  for  recollection,  and  an  hour  for 

ft  ' 

revenge." 

So  said  the  stem  old  man,  reverting  his  eye» 
from  the  bloody  corpse  which  lay  at  his  feet,  a 
model  of  beauty  and  strength.  Having  taken  one 
more  anxious  look,  he  turned  round,  and  placed 
himself  where  he  could  best  protect  the  Lady  of 
Berkely,  not  again  turning  his  eyes  on  his  son's 
body. 

In  the  interim  the  combat  continned,  without  the 
least  cessation  on  either  side,  and  without  a  decided 
advantage.  At  length,  however,  fate  seemed  dis* 
posed  to  interfere  ;  the  Knight  of  Fleming,  push- 
ing fiercely  forward,  and  brought  by  chance  almost 
close  to  the  person  of  the  Lady  Margaret  de  Haut- 
lieu;  missed  his  blow>  and  his  foot  sliding  in  the 

ing  witbi  his  left  arm  his  protruding  entrails,  and  raising  his 
9Word  with  the  other  in  the  attitude  of  combat.] — Note  hy  the 
Hev,  Mr  Stswaxt  ofDovglas* 
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blood  of  the  yonng  victim,  Dickson,  lie  fell  before 
his  antagonist,  and  was  in  imminent  danger  of 
being  at  his  mercy,  when  Margaret  de  Hautlieuy 
who  inherited  the  soul  of  a  warrior,  and,  besides, 
was  a  very  strong,  as  well  as  an  undaunted  person^ 
seeing  a  mace  of  no  great  weight  lying  on  the  floor^ 
where  it  had  been  dropt  by  the  fallen  Dickson,  it, 
at  the  same  instant,  caught  her  eye,  armed  her 
hand,  and  intercepted;  or  struck  down  the  sword  of 
Sir  Aymer  de  Valence,  who  would  otherwise  have 
remained  the  master  of  the  day  at  that  interesting 
moment.  Fleming  had  more  to  do  to  avail  him- 
fielf  of  an  unexpected  chance  of  recovery,  than  to 
make  a  commentary  upon  the  manner  in  which  it 
had  been  so  singularly  brought  about ;  he  instantly 
recovered  the  advantage  he  had  lost,  and  was  able 
in  the  ensuing  close  to  trip  up  the  feet  of  his  anta* 
gonist,  who  fell  on  the  pavement,  while  the  voice 
of  his  conqueror,  if  he  could  properly  be  termed 
-such,  resounded  through  the  church  with  the  fatal 
words,  "  Yield  thee,  Aymer  de  Valence-r-rescue 
or  no  rescue — yield  thee  I — yield  thee!"  he  added, 
as  he  placed  his  sword  to  the  throat  of  the  fallen 
knight,  <<  not  to  me,  but  to  this  noble  lady — rescue 
or  no  rescue." 

With  a  heavy  heart  the  English  knight  per- 
ceived that  he  had  fairly  lost  so  favourable  an  op- 
portunity  of  acquiring  fame,  and  was  obliged  to 
«ubmit  to  his  destiny,  or  be  slain  upon  the  spot» 
There  was  only  one  consolation,  that  no  battle  was 
ever  more  honourably  sustained,  being  gained  as 
•much  by  accident  as  by  valour. 
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The  fate  of  the  protracted  and  desperate  combat 
Between  Douglas  and  De  Walton  did  not  mach 
longer  remain  in  suspense ;  indeed,  the  number  of 
conquests  in  single  combat  achieved  by  the  Douglas 
in  these  wars,  was  so  great,  as  to  make  it  doubtful 
whether  he  was  not,  in  personal  strength  and  skill, 
even  a  superior  knight  to  Bruce  himself,  and  he 
was  at  least  acknowledged  nearly  his  equal  in  the 
art  of  war. 

So  however  it  was,  that  when  three  quarters  of 
an  hour  had  passed  in  hard  contest,  Douglas  and 
De  Walton,  whose  nerves  were  not  actually  of  iron, 
began  to  show  some  signs  that  their  human  bodies^ 
were  feeling  the  effect  of  the  dreadful  exertion* 
Their  blows  began  to  be  drawn  more  slowly,  and 
were  parried  with  less  celerity.  Douglas,  seeing 
that  the  combat  must  soon  come  to  an  end,  gene- 
rously made  a  signal,  intimating  to  his  antagonist 
to  hold  his  hand  for  an  instant. 

<<  Brave  de  Walton,"  he  said,  '<  there  is  no  mor- 
tal quarrel  between  us,  and  you  must  be  sensible 
that  in  this  passage  of  arms,  Douglas,  though  he  is 
only  worth  his  sword  and  his  cloak,  has  abstained 
from  taking  a  decisive  advantage  when  the  chance 
of  arms  has  more  than  once  offered  it.  My  father's 
house,  the  broad  domains  around  it,  the  dwelling, 
and  the  graves  of  my  ancestors,  form  a  reasonable 
reward  for  a  knight  to  fight  for,  and  call  upon  me 
in  an  imperative  voice  to  prosecute  the  strife  which 
has  such  an  object,  while  you  are  as  welcome  to 
the  noble  lady,  in  all  honour  and  safety,  as  if  yoa 
Jiad  received  her  from  the  hands  of  King  Edward 
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himself;  and  I  give  yen  my  word,  that  the  utmost 
honours  which  can  attend  a  prisoner,  and  a  careful 
absence  of  every  thing  like  injury  or  insult,  shall 
attend  De  Walton  when  he  yields  up  the  castle,  as 
well  as  his  sword,  to  James  of  Douglas." 

'<  It  is  the  fate  to  which  I  am  perhaps  doomed," 
replied  Sir  John  de  Walton ;  <<  but  never  will  I 
voluntarily  embrace  it,  and  neVer  shall  it  be  said 
that  my  own  tongue,  saving  in  the  last  extremity, 
pronounced  upon  me  the  fatal  sentence  to  sink  the 
point  of  my  own  sword.  Pembroke  is  upon  the 
march  with  his  whole  army,  to  rescue  the  garrison 
of  Douglas.  I  hear  the  tramp  of  his  horse's  feet 
even  now ;  and  I  will  maintain  my  ground  while 
I  am  within  reach  of  support ;  nor  do  I  fear  that 
the  breath  which  now  begins  to  fail  will  not  last 
long  enough  to  uphold  the  struggle  till  the  arrival 
of  the  expected  succour.  Come  on,  then,  and  treat 
me  not  as  a  child,  but  as  one  who,  whether  I  stand 
or  fall,  fears  not  to  encounter  the  utmost  force  of 
my  knightly  antagonist." 

<<  So  be  it  then,"  said  Douglas,  a  darksome  hue» 
like  the  lurid  colour  of  the  thunder-cloud,  chan- 
ging his  brow  as  he  spoke,  intimating  that  he  medi- 
tated a  speedy  end  to  the  contest,  when,  just  as 
the  noise  of  horses'  feet  drew  nigh,  a  Welsh  knight, 
known  as  such  by  the  diminutive  size  of  his  steed, 
his  naked  limbs,  and  his  bloody  spear,  called  out 
loudly  to  the  combatants  to  hold  their  hands. 

"  Is  Pembroke  near  ?"  said  De  Walton. 

«  No  nearer  than  Loudon  Hill,"  said  the  Pres- 
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tantin ;  <<  but  I  bring  bis  commands  to  Jobn  de 
Walton." 

"  I  stand  ready  to  obey  tbem  tbrongb  every  dan- 
ger," answered  the  knight. 

"  Woe  is  me,"  said  the  Welshman,  "  that  my 
mouth  should  bring  to  the  ears  of  so  brave  a  man 
tidings  so  unwelcome  I  The  Earl  of  Pembroke 
yesterday  received  information  that  the  Castle  of 
Douglas  was  attacked  by  the  son  of  the  deceased 
Earl,  and  the  whole  inhabitants  of  the  district. 
Pembroke,  on  hearing  this,  resolved  to  march  to 
your  support,  noble  knight,  with  all  the  forces  he 
had  at  his  disposal.  He  did  so,  and  accordingly 
entertained  every  assurance  of  relieving  the  castle, 
when  unexpectedly  he  met,  on  Loudon  Hill,  a  body 
of  men  of  no  very  inferior  force  to  his  own,  and 
having  at  their  head  that  famous  Bruce  whom  the 
Scottish  rebels  acknowledge  as  their  king.  He 
marched  instantly  to  the  attack,  swearing  he  would 
not  even  draw  a  conab  through  his  grey  beard  un- 
til he  had  rid  England  of  this  recurring  plague. 
But  the  fate  of  war  was  against  us." 

He  stopt  here  for  lack  of  breath. 

<<  I  thought  so  I"  exclaimed  Douglas.  <<  Robert 
Bruce  will  now  sleep  at  night,  since  he  has  paid 
home  Pembroke  for  the  slaughter  of  his  friends 
and  the  dispersion  of  his  army  at  Methuen  Wood. 
His  men  are,  indeed,  accustomed  to  meet  with 
dangers,  and  to  conquer  them :  those  who  follow 
him  have  been  trained  under  Wallace,  besides  be- 
ing partakers  of  the  perils  of  Bruce  himself.  It  was 
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thought  that  the  waves  had  swallowed  them  when 
they  shipped  themselves  from  the  west ;  hut  know> 
that  the  Bruce  was  determined  with  the  present 
reviving  spring  to  awaken  his  pretensions,  and  that 
he  retires  not  from  Scotland  again  while  he  lives, 
and  while  a  single  lord  remains  to  set  his  foot  hy 
his  sovereign,  in  spite  of  all  the  power  which  has 
been  so  feloniously  employed  against  him." 

<<  It  is  even  too  true/'  said  the  Welshman  Mere- 
dith, <<  although  it  is  said  hy  a  proud  Scotchman. — 
The  Earl  of  Pembroke,  completely  defeated,  is  un- 
able to  stir  from  Ayr,  towards  which  he  has  re- 
treated with  great  loss ;  and  he  sends  his  instruc- 
tions to  Sir  John  de  Walton,  to  make  the  best  terms 
he  can  for  the  surrender  of  the  Castle  of  Douglas, 
and  trust  nothing  to  his  support." 

The  Scottish,  who  heard  this  unexpected  news, 
joined  in- a  shout  so  loud  and  energetic,  that  the 
ruins  of  the  ancient  church  seemed  actually  to  rock, 
and  threaten  to  fall  on  the  heads  of  those  who  were 
crowded  within  it. 

The  brow  of  De  Walton  was  overclouded  at 
the  news  of  Pembroke's  defeat,  although  in  some 
respects  it  placed  him  at  liberty  to  take  measures 
•  for  the  safety  of  the  Lady  of  Berkely.  He  could  not, 
however,  claim  the  same  honourable  terms  which 
had  been  offered  to  him  by  Douglas  before  the 
news  of  the  battle  of  Loudon  Hill  had  arrived. 

"  Noble  knight,"  he  said,  "  it  is  entirely  at  your 

pleasure  to  dictate  the  terms  of  surrender  of  your 

paternal  castle ;  nor  have  I  a  right  to  claim  from 

you  those  conditions  which,  a  little  while  since, 

1 
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your  generosity  put  in  my  o£Per.  But  I  submit  to 
my  fate ;  and  upon  whatever  terms  you  think  fit 
to  grant  me,  I  must  be  content  to  offer  to  surren- 
der to  you  the  weapon,  of  which  I  now  put  the 
point  in  the  earth,  in  evidence  that  I  will  never 
more  direct  it  against  you  until  a  faic  ransom  shall 
place  it  once  more  at  my  own  disposal." 

*^  God  forbid,"  answered  the  noble  James  of 
Douglas,  '<  that  I  should  take  such  advantage  of  the 
bravest  knight  out  of  not  a  few  who  have  found 
me  work  in  battle  I  I  will  take  example  from  the 
Knight  of  Fleming,  who  has  gallantly  bestowed 
his  captive  in  gfuerdon  upon  a  noble  damsel  here 
present ;  and  in  like  manner  I  transfer  my  claim 
upon  the  person  of  the  redoubted  Knight  of  Wal- 
ton, to  the  high  and  noble  Lady  Augusta  Berkely, 
who,  I  hope,  will  not  scorn  to  accept  from  the  Dou- 
glas a  gift  which  the  duince  of  war  has  thrdWB 
into  his  hands." 

Sir  John  de  Walton,  on  hearing  this  unexpected 
decision,  looked  up  like  the  traveller  who  discovers 
the  beams  of  the  sun  breaking  through  and  dis- 
persing the  tempest  which  has  accompanied  him  for 
a  whole  morning.  The  Lady  of  Berkely  recol* 
lected  what  became  her  rank,  and  showed  her  sense 
of  the  Douglas's  chivalry.  Hastily  wiping  off  the 
tears  which  had  unwillingly  flowed  to  her  eyes, 
while  her  lover's  safety  and  her  own  were  resting 
on  the  precarious  issue  of  a  desperate  combat,  she 
assumed  the  look  proper  to  a  heroine  of  that  age, 
who  did  not  feel  averse  to  accept  the  importance 
which  was  conceded  to  her  by  the  general  voice  of 
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tlie  cbivalry  of  the  period.  Stepping  forward, 
bearing  her  person  gracefully,  yet  modestly,  in 
the  attitude  of  a  lady  accustomed  to  be  looked  to 
in  difficulties  like  the  present,  she  addressed  the 
audience  in  a  tone  which  might  not  have  misbe* 
come  the  Goddess  of  Battle  dispersing  her  influ- 
ence at  the  close  of  a  field  covered  with  the  dead 
and  the  dying. 

**  The  noble  Douglas/'  she  said,  <<  shall  not  pass 
without  a  prize  from  the  field  which  he  has  so  no- 
bly  won.  This  rich  string  of  brilliants,  which  my 
ancestor  won  from  the  Sultan  of  Trebisond,  itself 
a  prize  of  battle,  will  be  honoured  by  sustaining, 
under  the  Douglas's  armour,  a  lock  of  hair  of  the  for- 
tunate lady  whom  the  victorious  lord  has  adopted 
for  his  guide  in  chivalry ;  and  if  the  Douglas,  till 
he  shall  adorn  it  with  that  lock,  will  permit  the  ho- 
noured lock  of  hair  which  it  now  bears  to  retain 
its  station,  she  on  whose  head  it  grew  will  hold  it 
as  a  signal  that  poor  Augusta  de  Berkely  is  par* 
doned  for  having  gaged  any  mortal  man  in  strife 
with  the  Knight  of  Donglas.** 

"  Woman's  love,"  replied  the  Douglas,  *<  shaH 
not  divorce  this  locket  from  my  bosom,  which  I 
will  keep  till  the  last  day  of  my  life,  as  emblenui* 
tic  of  female  worth  and  female  virtue^  And,  not  ta 
encroach  upon  the  valued  and  honoured  province 
of  Sir  John  de  Walton,  be  it  known  to  all  men, 
that  whoever  shall  say  that  the  Lady  Augusta  of 
Berkely  has,  in  this  entangled  matter,  acted  other* 
wise  than  becomes  the  noblest  of  her  sex,  he  will 
do  well  to  be  ready  to  maintain  such  a  proposition 
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with  his  lance,  against  James  of  Douglas,  in  a  fair 
field," 

This  speech  was  heard  with  approhation  on  all 
sides  ;  and  the  news  brought  by  Meredith  of  the 
defeat  of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  and  his  subsequent 
retreat,  reconciled  the  fiercest  of  the  English  sol- 
diers to  the  surrender  of  Douglas  Castle.  The 
necessary  conditions  were  speedily  agreed  on, 
which  put  the  Scottish  in  possession  of  this  strong- 
hold, together  with  the  stores,  both  of  arms  and 
ammunition,  of  every  kind,  which  it  contained. 
The  garrison  had  it  to  boast,  that  they  obtained  a 
free  passage,  with  their  horses  and  arms,  to  return 
by  the  shortest  and  safest  route  to  the  marches  of 
England,  without  either  sufi^ering  or  inflicting 
damage. 

Margaret  of  Hautlieu  was  not  behind  in  acting 
a  generous  part ;  the  gallant  Knight  of  Valence 
was  allowed  to  accompany  his  friend  De  Walton 
and  the  Lady  Augusta  to  England,  and  without 
ransom. 

The  venerable  prelate  of  Glasgow,  seeing  what 
appeared  at  one  time  likely  to  end  in  a  general 
conflict,  terminate  so  auspiciously  for  his  country, 
contented  himself  with  bestowing  his  blessing  on 
the  assembled  multitude,  and  retiring  with  those 
who  came  to  assist  in  the  service  of  the  day. 

This  surrender  of  Douglas  Castle  upon  the  Palm 
Sunday  of  19th  March,  1306-7,  was  the  beginning 
of  a  career  of  conquest  which  was  uninterrupted, 
in  which  the  greater  part  of  the  strengths  and  for- 
tresses of  Scotland  were  yielded  to  those  who  as- 
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serted  the  liberty  of  their  country,  until  the  crown- 
ing mercy  was  gained  in  the  celebrated  field  of 
Bannockbum,  where  the  English  sustained  a  de- 
feat Inore  disastrous  than  is  mentioned  upon  any 
other  occasion  in  their  annals. 

Little  need  be  said  of  the  fate  of  the  persons  of 
this  story.  King  Edward  was  greatly  enraged  at 
Sir  John  de  Walton  for  having  surrendered  the 
Castle  of  Douglas,  securing  at  the  same  time  hi» 
own  object,  the  envied  hand  of  the  heiress  of 
Berkely.  The  knights  to  whom  he  referred  the 
matter  as  a  subject  of  enquiry,  gave  it  nevertheless^ 
as  their  opinion  that  De  Walton  was  void  of  all 
censure,  having  discharged  his  duty  in  its  fullest 
extent,  till  the  commands  of  his  superior  officer 
obliged  him  to  surrender  the  Dangerous  Castle. 

A  singular  renewal  of  intercourse  took  place, 
many  months  afterwards,  between  Margaret  of 
Hautlieu  and  her  lover.  Sir  Malcolm  Fleming. 
The  use  which  the  lady  made  of  her  freedom,  and 
of  the  doom  of  the  Scottish  Parliament,  which  put 
her  in  possession  of  her  father's  inheritance,  was  to 
follow  her  adventurous  spirit  through  dangers  not 
usually  encountered  by  those  of  her  sex ;  and  the 
Lady  of  Hautlieu  was  not  only  a  daring  follower 
of  the  chase,  but  it  was  said  that  she  was  even  not 
daunted  in  the  battle-field.  She  remained  faithful 
to  the  political  principles  which  she  had  adopted  at 
an  early  period  ;  and  it  seemed  as  if  she  had  form- 
ed the  gallant  resolution  of  shaking  the  god  Cupid 
from  her  horse's  mane,  if  not  treading  him  beneath 
her  horse's  feet. 
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The  Fleming,  although  he  had  yaoished  from 
lite  neighbourhood  of  the  counties  of  Lanark  and 
Ayr,  made  an  attempt  to  state  his  apology  to  the 
JLady  de  Hautlien  herself,  who  returned  his  letter 
unopened,  and  remained  to  all  appearance  resolved 
never  again  to  enter  upon  the  topic  of  their  origi- 
nal engagement.     It  chanced,  however,  at  a  later 
period  of  the  war  with  England,  while  Fleming 
was  one  night  travelling  upon  the  Border,  after  the 
ordinary  fashion  of  one  who  sought  adventures,  a 
waiting-maid,  equipped  in  a  fantastic  habit,  asked 
the  protection  of  his  arm  in  the  name  of  her  lady, 
who,  late  in  the  evening,  had  been  made  captive, 
«he  saidi  by  certain  ill-disposed  caitiffs,  who  were 
carrying  her  by  force  through  tiie  forest.     The 
Fleming's  lance  was,  of  c6nrse,  in  its  rest,  and  woe 
beUde  the  faitonr  whose  lot  it  was  to  encounter  its 
thrust ;  the  first  fell,  incapable  of  farther  combat, 
and  another  of  the  felons  encountered  the  same 
fate  with  little  more  resistance.  The  lady,  released 
froin  the  discourteous  cord  which  restrained  her 
liberty,  did  not  hesitate  to  join  company  with  the 
brave  knight  by  whom  she  had  been  rescued  ;  and 
although  the  darkness  did  not  permit  her  to  recog* 
nise  her  old  lover  in  her  liberator,  yet  she  could 
not  but  lend  a  willing  ear  to  the  conversation  with 
which  he  entertained  her,  as  they  proceeded  on  the 
way.     He  spoke  of  the  fallen  caitiffs  as  being 
Englishmen,  who  found  a  pleasure  in  exercising 
oppression  and  barbarities   upon  the  wandering 
damsels  of  Scotland,  and  whose  cause,  therefore, 
the  champions  of  that  country  were  bound  to  avenge 
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wbile  the  blood  throbbed  in  their  Toiiu.  He  spoke 
of  the  injustice  of  the  national  quarrel  which  had 
afiPorded  a  pretence  for  such  deliberate  oppression; 
and  the  lady,  who  herself  had  sii£Pered  so  much  by 
the  interference  of  the  English  in  the  a£Bairs  of 
JScotland>  readily  acquiesced  in  the  sentiments  which 
he  expressed  on  a  subject  which  she  had  so  much 
reason  for  reg^arding  as  an  affiicting^  one.  Her  an- 
swer was  gpiven  in  the  spirit  of  a  person  who  would 
not  hesitate,  if  the  times  should  call  for  such  an  ex- 
ample, to  defend  even  with  her  hand  the  rights 
which  she  asserted  with  her  tongue*^ 

Pleased  with  the  sentiments  which  i^ie  vx^remh 
ed,  and  recognising  in  her  voice  that  secret  chann, 
which,  once  impressed  upon  the  human  heart,  is 
rarely  wrought  out  of  the  remembrance  by  a  long 
train  of  subsequent  events,  he  almost  persuaded 
himself  that  the  tones  were  familiar  to  him,  and 
had  at  one  time  formed  the  key  to  his  innermost 
affections.  In  proceeding  on  their  journey,  the 
knight's  troubled  state  of  mind  was  ai^imented  in<» 
stead  of  being  diminished.  The  scenes  of  his  earli- 
est youth  were  recalled  by  circumstances  so  slight, 
as  would  in  ordinary  cases  have  produced  no  effect 
whatsoever;  the  sentiments  appeared  similar  to 
those  which  his  life  hod  been  devoted  to  enforce, 
and  he  half  persuaded  himself  that  the  dawn  of  day 
was  to  be  to  him  the  beginning  of  a  fortune  equally 
singular  and  extraordinary. 

In  the  midst  of  this  anxiety.  Sir  Malcolm  Fle- 
ming had  no  anticipation  that  the  lady  whom  he 
had  heretofore  rejected  was  again  thrown  into  hia 
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path,  after  years  of  absence  ;  still  less,  wlien  day- 
light gave  him  a  partial  view  of  his  fair  compa- 
nion's countenance,  was  he  prepared  to  believe 
that  he  was  once  again  to  term  himself  the  cham- 
pion of  Margaret  de  Hautlien,  but  it  was  so.  The 
lady,  on  that  direful  morning  when  she  retired 
from  the  church  of  Douglas,  had  not  resolved  (in- 
deed what  lady  ever  did  ?)  to  renounce,  without 
some  struggle,  the  beauties  which  she  had  once  pos- 
sessed. A  long  process  of  time,  employed  under 
skilful  hands,  had  succeeded  in  obliterating  the 
scars  which  remained  as  the  marks  of  her  fall. 
These  were  now  considerably  e£Faced,  and  the  lost 
organ  of  sight  no  longer  appeared  so  great  a  ble- 
mish, concealed,  as  it  was,  by  a  black  ribbon,  and 
the  arts  of  the  tirewoman,  who  made  it  her  busi- 
ness to  shadow  it  over  by  a  lock  of  hair.  In  a 
word,  he  saw  the  same  Margaret  de  Hautlieu, 
with  no  very  different  style  of  expression  from 
that  which  her  face,  partaking  of  the  high  and  pas- 
sionate character  of  her  soul,  had  always  presented. 
It  seemed  to  both,  therefore,  that  their  fate,  by 
bringing  them  together  after  a  separation  which 
appeared  so  decisive,  had  intimated  its  \ficU  that 
their  fortunes  were  inseparable  from  each  other. 
By  the  time  that  the  summer  sun  had  climbed 
high  in  the  heavens,  the  two  travellers  rode  apart 
from  their  retinue,  conversing  together  with  an 
eagerness  which  marked  the  important  matters  in 
discussion  between  them ;  and  in  a  short  time  it 
was  made  generally  known  through  Scotland,  that 
Sir  Malcolm  Fleming  and  the  Lady  Margaret  de 
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HauUiea  were  to  be  anited  at  the  court  of  the 
good  King  Robert,  and  the  husband  invented  with 
the  honours  of  Bigger  and  Cumbernauld,  an  earl* 
dom  so  long  known  in  the  family  of  Fleming. 


The  gentle  reader  is  acquainted,  that  these  are^ 
in  all  probability,  the  last  tales  which  it  will  be  the 
lot  of  the  Author  to  submit  to  the  public.  He  is 
now  on  the  ere  of  yisiting  foreign  parts ;  a  ship  of 
war  is  commissioned  by  its  Royal  Master  to  cany 
the  Author  of  Waverley  to  climates  in  which  he 
may  possibly  obtain  such  a  restoration  of  health  as 
may  serve  him  to  spin  his  thread  to  an  end  in  his 
own  country.  £Uid  he  continued  to  prosecute  his 
usual  literary  labours,  it  seems  indeed  probable, 
that  at  the  term  of  years  he  has  already  attidned, 
the  bowl,  to  use  the  pathetic  language  of  Scripture,^ 
would  have  been  broken  at  the  fountain ;  and  lit- 
tle can  one,  who  has  enjoyed  on  the  whole  an  un- 
common share  of  the  most  inestimable  of  worldly 
blessings,  be  entitled  to  complain,  that  life,  advan- 
cing to  its  period,  should  be  attended  with  its  usual 
proportions  of  shadows  and  storms.  They  have 
affected  him -at  least  in  no  more  painful  manner 
than  is  inseparable  from  the  discharge  of  this  part 
of  the  debt  of  humanity.  Of  those  whose  relation 
to  him  in  the  ranks  of  life  might  have  ensured  him 
their  sympathy  under  indisposition,  nl&ny  are  now 
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no  more ;  and  those  wbo  may  yet  follow  in  his 
wake,  are  entitled  to  expect,  in  bearing  inevitable 
evils,  an  example  of  firmness  and  patience,  more 
especially  on  the  part  of  one  who  has  enjoyed  no 
small  good  fortune  during  the  course  of  his  pil- 
grimage. 

The  public  have  claims  on  his  gratitude,  for 
which  the  Author  of  Waverley  has  no  adequate 
means  of  expression ;  but  he  may  be  permitted  to 
hope,  that  the  powers  of  his  mind,  such  as  they  are, 
may  not  have  a  different  date  from  those  of  his 
body ;  and  that  he  may  again  meet  his  patronising 
friends,  if  not  exactly  in  his  old  fashion  of  litera- 
ture, at  least  in  some  branch,  which  may  not  call 
forth  the  remark,  that — 

"  Superfluous  lags  the  veteran  on  the  stage," 
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7he  tale  of  the  Surgeon's  Daugther  formed 
part  of  the  second  series  of  Chronicles  of  the 
Canongate,  published  in  1827;  but  has  been 
separated  from  the  stories  of  The  Highland 
Widow,  &c.,  which  it  originally  accompanied^ 
and  deferred  to  the  close  of  this  collection,  for 
reasons  which  printers  and  publishers  will  un- 
derstand, and  which  would  hardly  interest  the 
general  reader. 

The  Author  has  nothing  to  say  now  in  refe- 
rence to  this  little  Novel,  but  that  the  principal 
incident  on  which  it  turns,  was  narrated  to 
him  one  morning  at  breakfast  by  his  worthy 
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friend,  Mr  Train,  of  Castle  Douglas,  in  Gallo- 
way, whose  kind  assistance  he  has  so  often  had 
occasion  to  acknowledge  in  the  course  of  these 
prefaces ;  and  that  the  military  friend  who  is 
alluded  to  as  having  furnished  him  with  some 
information  as  to  Eastern  matters,  was  Colonel 
James  Ferguson  of  Huntly  Burn,  one  of  the 
sons  of  the  venerahle  historian  and  philosopher 
of  that  name — which  name  he  took  the  liberty 
of  concealing  under  its  Gaelic  form  of  Mac- 
JSrries» 

W.  S- 


Abbotsford^ 
SepL  1881. 


APPENDIX 

TO 

INTRODUCTION. 


[^Mr  Train  was  requested  hy  Sir  Walter  Scott  to 

give  him  in  writing  the  story  as  nearly  as  possi^ 

hie  in  the  shape  in  which  he  had  told  it ;  hut  the 

following  nai^ativey  which  he  drew  up  a^ccord" 

inglyy  did  not  reach  Ahhotsford  until  July  1832.3 


In  the  old  Stock  of  Fife,  there  was  not  perhaps 
an  individaal  whose  exertions  were  followed  by 
consequences  of  such  a  remarkable  nature  as  those 
of  Dayie  Duff,  popularly  called  "  The  Thane  of 
Fife/'  who,  from  a  very  humble  parentage,  rose  to 
fill  one  of  the  chairs  of  the  magistracy  of  his  native 
burgh. .  By  industry  and  economy  in  early  life,  he 
obtained  the  means  of  erecting,  solely  on  his  own 
account,  one  of  those  ingenious  manufactories  for 
which  Fifeshire  is  justly  celebrated.  From  the. 
day  on  which  the  industrious  artisan  first  took  his 
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seat  at  the  Council  Board,  he  attended  so  much 
to  the  interests  of  the  little  privileged  community, 
that  civic  honours  were  conferred  on  him  as  rapidly 
as  the  Set  of  the  Royalty*  could  legally  admit. 

To  have  the  right  of  walking  to  church  on  holy- 
day,  preceded  hy  a  phalanx  of  halherdiers,  in  ha- 
biliments fashioned  as  in  former  times,  seems,  in 
the  eyes  of  many  a  guild  brother,  to  be  a  very 
enviable  pitch  of  worldly  grandeur.    Few  "persons 
were  ever  more  proud  of  civic  honours  than  the 
Thane  of  Fife,  but  he  knew  well  how  to  turn  his 
political  influence  to  the  best  account.  The  council, 
court,  and  other  business  of  the  burgh,  oecupied 
much  of  his  time,  which  caused  him  to  intrust  the 
management  of  his  manufactory  to  a  near  relation 
whose  name  was  D*******,  a  young  man  of  dis- 
solute habits  ;  but  the  Thane,  seeing  at  last,  that 
by  continuing  that  extravagant  person   in  that 
charge,  his  affairs  would,  in  all  probability,  fall  into 
a  state  of  bankruptcy,  applied  to  the  member  of 
l^arliament  for  that  district  to  obtain  a  situation 
for  his  relation  in  the  civil  department  of  the 
state.    The  knight,  whom  it  is  here  unnecessary  to 
name,  knowing  how  effectually  the  Thanq  ruled 
the  little  burgh,  applied  in  the  proper  quarter,  and 
actually  obtained  an  appointment  for  !)«♦♦»**♦ 
in  the  civil  service  of  the  East  India  Company. 

*  The  Constitution  of  the  Borough. 
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A  reflpectiJ>le  snrgeoiiy  whose  residence  was  in  a 
veighbonringTillage,  had  a  beautifuldaaghter  named 
"Rwiiw*,  who  had  long  been  oonrted  by  D*******. 
Immediately  before  his  departure  to  India,  as  a 
mark  of  mutual  affection^  they  exchanged  minia- 
toreSy  taken  by  an  eminent  artist  in  Fife,  and  each 
set  in  a  locket,  for  the  purpose  of  baring  the  object 
of  aflPection  always  in  yiew. 

The  eyes  of  the  old  Thane  were  now.  turned 
towards  Hindostan  with  much  anxiety ;  but  his 
velation  had  not  long  arrived  in  dist  distant  quarter 
of  the  globe  before  he  had  the  satisfiiotion  of  reeei- 
Ting  a  letter,  couTeying  the  welcome  intelligenoe  of 
his  having  taken  possession  of  his  new  station  m  a 
large  frontier  town  of  the  Company's  dominions,  and 
that  great  emoluments  were  attached  to  the  situa- 
tion ;  which  was  confirmed  by  several  subsequent 
communications  of  the  most  gratifying  description  to 
the  old  Thane,  who  took  great  pleasure  in  spread- 
ing the  news  of  the  reformed  habits  and  singnkr 
good  fortune  of  his  intended  heir.  None  of  all  his 
fonner  acquaintances  heard  with  such  joy  the  fa- 
vourable report  of  the  successful  adventurer  in  the 
East,  as  did  the  fair  and  accomplished  daughter  of 
the  village  surgeon ;  but  his  previous  character 
caused  her  to  keep  her  own  correspondence  with 
him  secret  from  her  parents,  to  whom  even  the  cir- 
cumstance of  her  being  acquainted  withD******* 
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was  wliolly  unknown,  till  faer  iather  receiyed  a 
letter  from  Lim,  in  wbicli  he  assured  him  of  his 
attachment  to  Emma  long  before  his  departure 
from  Fife ;  that  having  been  so  happy  as  to  gain 
her  a£Fections,  he  would  have  made  her  his  wife 
before  leaving  his  native  country,  had  he  then  had 
the  means  of  supporting  her  in  a  suitable  rank 
through  life ;  and  that,  having  it  now  in  his  power 
to  do  so,  he  only  waited  the  consent  of  her  parents 
to  fulfil  the  vow  he  had  formerly  made. 

The  Doctor  having  a  large  family,  with  a  very 
limited  income  to  support  them,  and  understanding 
that  D *******  had  at  last  become  a  person  of  sober 
and  industrious  habits,  he  gave  his  consent,  in  which 
Emma's  mother  fully  concurred. 

Aware  of  the  straitened  circumstances  of  the 
Doctor,  D*******  remitted  a  sum  of  money  to 
complete  at  Edinburgh  Emma's  Oriental  education, 
and  fit  her  out  in  her  journey  to  India ;  she  was  to 
embark  at  Sheemess,  on  board  one  of  the  Compa- 
ny's ships,  for  a  port  in  India,  at  which  place,  he 
said,  he  would  wait  her  arrival,  with  a  retinue 
suited  to  a  person  of  his  rank  in  society. 

Emma  set  out  from  her  father's  house  just  in 
time  to  secure  a  passage,  as  proposed  by  her  intend- 
ed husband,  accompanied  by  her  only  brother,  who, 
on  their  arrival  at  Sheemess,  met  one  C*  *****,  an 
old  schoolfellow,  captain  of  the  ship  by  which 
Emma  was  to  proceed  to  India. 
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It  was  the  particular  desire  of  the  Doctor  that 
his  daughter  should  he  committed  to  the  care  of 
that  gentleman,  from  the  time  of  her  leaving  the 
shores  of  Britain,  till  the  intended  marriage  cere- 
mony was  duly  performed  on  her  arrival  in  India ; 
a  charge  that  was  frankly  undertaken  hy  the  gene- 
rous sea-captain. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  fleet  at  the  appointed  port, 
D*******,  with  a  large  cavalcade  of  mounted 
Pindarees,  was,  as  expected,  in  attendance,  ready 
to  salute  Emma  on  landing,  and  to  carry  her  direct 
into  the  interior  of  the  country.  C******,  who 
had  made  several  voyages  to  the  shores  of  Hin- 
dostan,  knowing  something  of  Hindoo  manners 
and  customs,  was  surprised  to  see  a  private  indi- 
vidual in  the  Company's  service  with  so  many 
attendants ;  and  when  D*******  declined  having 
the  marriage  ceremony  performed,  according  to 
the  rites  of  the  Church,  till  he  returned  to  the 
place  of  his  ahode,  C******,  more  and  more  con- 
firmed in  his  suspicion  that  all  was  not  right,  resol- 
ved not  to  part  with  Emma,  till  he  had  fulfilled, 
in  the  most  satisfactory  manner,  the  promise  he  had 
made  before  leaving  England,  of  giving  her  duly 
away  in  marriage.  Not  being  able  by  her  entrea- 
ties to  alter  the  resolution  of  D*******,  Emma 
solicited  her  protector  C******  to  accompany  her 
to  the  place  of  her  intended  destination,  to  which  h& 
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most  readily  agreed,  taking  with  him  as  many  of 
his  crew  as  he  deemed  sufficient  to  ensure  the  safe 
«natody  of  his  innocent  protegee,  should  any  at- 
tempt he  made  to  carry  her  away  hy  force. 

Both  parties  journeyed  onwards  till  they  arrived 
1^  a  frontier  town,  where  a  native  Rajah  was  wait- 
ing the  arrival  of  the  fair  maid  of  Fife,  with  whom 
be  had  fallen  deeply  in  love,  from  seeing  her  mi- 
niature likeness  in  the  possession  of  D*******,  to 
whom  he  had  paid  a  large  sum  of  money  for  the 
original,  and  had  only  intrusted  him  to  convey  her 
in  state  to  the  seat  of  his  government. 

No  sooner  was  this  villainous  action  of  D******* 
known  to  C******^  than  he  commimicated  the 
whole  particulars  to  the  commanding  officer  of  a 
regiment  of  Scotch  Highlanders  that  happened  to 
he  quartered  in  that  part  of  India,  hegging  at 
the  same  time,  for  the  honour  of  Caledonia,  and 
protection  of  injured  innocence,  that  he  would  use . 
the  means  in  his  power,  of  resisting  any  attempt 
that  might  he  made  hy  the  native  chief  to  wrest 
from  their  hands  the  virtuous  female  who  had  heen 
«o  shame^lly  decoyed  from  her  native  country  hy 
the  worst  of  mankind.  Honour  occupies  too  large 
a  space  in  the  heart  of  the  Gael  to  resist  such  a 
«all  of  humanity. 

The  Rajah,  finding  his  claim  was  not  to  he  ac- 
ceded to,  and  resolving  to  enforce  the  same,  as<> 
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sembled  his  troops,  and  attacked  with  g^reat  fury 

the  place  where  the  a£frighted  Eknma  was  for  a 

time  secured  by  her  countrymen,  who  fought  in 

her  defence  with  all  their  native  valour,  which  at 

length  so  overpowered  their  assailants,  that  they 

were  forced  to  retire  in  every  direction,  leaving 

behind  many  of  their  slain,  among  whom  was  found 

the  mangled  corpse  of  the  perfidious  D*  ******. 

C******  was  immediately  afterwards  married  to 

Emma,  and  my  informant  assured  me  he  saw  them 

many  years  afterwards,  living  happily  together  in 

the  county  of  Kent,  on  the  fortune  bequeathed 

by  the  «  Thane  of  Fife." 

'  J.  T. 


Castle  Douglas, 
July,  1832. 
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Indite,  my  muse,  indite, 

Subpoena'd  is  thy  lyre^ 
The  praises  to  requite 

Which  rules  of  court  require. 

Probationary  Odes.       r 

Th£  condading  a  literary  nadertaking,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  is,  to  the  inexperienced  at  least,  attend- 
ed with  an  irritating  titillation,  like  that  which 
attends  on  the  healing  of  a  wound — ^a  prurient 
impatience,  in  short,  to  know  what  the  world  in 
general,  and  friends  in  particular,  will  say  to  our 
labours.  Some  authors,  I  am  told,  profess  an 
oyster-like  indifPerence  upon  this  subject ;  for  my 
own  part,  I  hardly  believe  in  their  sincerity. 
Others  may  acquire  it  from  habit ;  but  in  my  poor 
opinion,  a  neophyte  like  myself  must  be  for  a  long 
time  incapable  of  such  sangfroid. 

Frankly,  I  was  ashamed  to  feel  how  childishly 
I  felt  on  the  occasion.    No  person  could  haye  aid 

VOL.  XL VIII.  L 
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prettier  things  than  myself  upon  the  importance  of 
stoicism  concerning  the  opinion  of  others,  when 
their  applause  or  censnre  refers  to  literary  charac- 
ter only ;  and  I  had  determined  to  lay  my  work 
before  the  public,  with  the  same  unconcern  with 
which  the  ostrich  lays  her  eggs  in  the  sand,  giving 
herself  no  farther  trouble  concerning  the  incuba- 
tion, but  leaving  to  the  atmosphere  to  bring  forth 
the  young,  or  otherwise,  as  the  climate  shall  serve. 
But  though  an  ostrich  in  theory,  I  became  in  prac- 
tice a  poor  hen,  who  has  no  sooner  made  her  depo- 
sit, but  she  runs  cackling  about,  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  every  one  to  the  wonderful  work  which  she 
has  performed. 

As  soon  as  I  became  possessed  of  my  first  vo- 
lume, neatly  stitched  up  and  boarded,  my  sense  of 
the  necessity  of  communicating  with  some  one  be- 
came ungovernable.  Janet  was  inexorable,  and 
seemed  already  to  have  tired  of  my  literary  con- 
fidence; for  whenever  I  drew  near  the  subject^ 
after  evading  it  as  long  as  she  could,  she  made,  un- 
der some  pretext  or  other,  a  bodily  retreat  to  the 
kitchen  or  the  cockloft,  her  own  peculiar  and  invio- 
late domains.  My  publisher  would  have  been  a  na- 
tural resource ;  but  he  understands  his  business  too 
well,  and  follows  it  too  closely,  to  desire  to  enter 
into  literary  discussions,  wisely  Gonrndering,  that 
he  who  has  to  sell  books  has  seldom  leisure  to  read 
them.  Then  my  acquaintance,  now  that  I  haT8 
lost  Mrs  Bethuoe  Baliol,  are  of  tliat  distant  and 
accidental  kind,  to  whom  I  had  not  face  enough  to 
eommimicate  the  nature  of  my  uneasiness,  and  wh# 
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probably  would  only  have  laaghed  at  me  had  I  made 
any  attempt  to  interest  them  in  my  labours. 

Reduced  thus  to  a  sort  of  despair,  I  thought  of 
my  friend  and  man  of  business  Mr  Fairscribe.  His 
habits,  it  was  true,  were  not  likely  to  render  him 
indulgent  to  light  literature,  and,  indeed,  I  had 
more  than  once  noticed  his  daughters,  and  espe- 
dally  my  little  songstress,  whip  into  her  reticule 
what  looked  very  like  a  circulating  library  volume, 
as  soon  as  her  faUier  entered  the  room.  Still  he  was 
not  only  my  assured,  but  ahnost  my  only  friend, 
and  I  had  little  doubt  that  he  would  take  an  in- 
terest in  the  volume  for  the  sake  of  the  author, 
which  the  work  itself  might  fail  to  inspire.  I  sent 
him,  therefore,  the  book,  carefully  sealed  up,  with 
au  intimation  that  I  requested  ike  favour  of  his 
opinion  upon  the  contents,  of  which  I  affected  to 
talk  in  the  depreciatory  style,  which  calls  for  point- 
Uank  contradiction,  if  your  correspondent  possess 
a  grain  of  civility. 

This  communication  took  place  on  a  Monday, 
«nd  I  daily  expected  (what  I  was  ashamed  to  an- 
ticipate by  volunteering  my  presence,  however  sure 
of  a  welcome)  an  invitation  to  eat  an  egg,  as  was 
my  friend's  favourite  phrase,  or  a  card  to  drink  tea 
with  Misses  Fairscribe,  or  a  provocation  to  break* 
fast,  at  least,  with  my  hospitable  friend  and  bene- 
iactor,  and  to  talk  over  the  contents  of  my  enclo- 
«iire.  But  the  hours  and  days  passed  on  from 
Monday  till  Saturday,  and  I  had  no  acknowledg* 
ment  whatever  that  my  packet  had  reached  its  des- 
tination.    <<  This  is  very  unlike  my  good  friend'« 
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punctuality/'  thought  I;  and  having  again  and 
again  vexed  James,  my  msle  attendant,  hy  a  close 
examination  concerning  the  time,  place,  and  deli- 
very, I  had  only  to  strain  my  imagination  to  con* 
ceive  reasons  for  my  friend's  silence.  Sometimes 
I  thought  that  his  opinion  of  the  work  had  proved 
so  unfavourahle,  that  he  was  averse  to  hurt  my 
feelings  hy  communicating  it — sometimes,  that, 
escaping  his  hands  to  whom  it  was  destined,  it  had 
found  its  way  into  his  writing-chamher,  and  was 
become  the  subject  of  criticism  to  his  smart  clerks 
and  conceited  apprentices.  '^  'Sdeath  I"  thought  I, 
« if  I  were  sure  of  this,  I  would" 

<<  And  what  would  yon  do  ?"  said  Reason,  after 
a  few  moments*  reflection.  <<  You  are  ambitious  of 
introducing  your  book  into  every  writing  and  read- 
ing chamber  in  Edinburgh,  and  yet  you  take  fire  at 
the  thoughts  of  its  being  criticised  by  Mr  Fair- 
scribe's  young  people  ?  Be  a  little  consistent,  for 
shame." 

<<  I  will  be  consistent,"  said  I  doggedly ;  **  but  for 
aU  that,  I  will  call  on  Mr  Fairscribe  this  evening." 

I  hastened  my  dinner,  donn'd  my  great-coat, 
(for  the  evening  threatened  rain,)  and  went  to  Mr 
Fairscribe's  house.  The  old  domestic  opened  the 
door  cautiously,  and  before  I  asked  the  question, 
said,  <^  Mr  Fairscribe  is  at  home,  sir ;  but  it  is 
Sunday  night."  Recognising,  however,  my  face 
and  voice,  he  opened  the  door  wider,  admitted  me, 
and  conducted  me  to  the  parlour,  where  I  found 
Mr  Fairscribe  and  the  rest  of  his  family  engaged 
in  listening  to  a  sermon  by  the  late  JVfr  Walker  of 
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Edinburgh,*  which  was  read  by  Miss  Catherine 
with  unusnal  distinctness,  simplicity,  and  judg- 
ment. Welcomed  as  a  friend  of  the  house,  I  had 
nothing  for  it  but  to  take  my  seat  quietly,  and 
making  a  virtue  of  necessity,  endeavour  to  derive 
my  share  of  the  benefit  arising  from  an  excellent 
sermon.  But  I  am  afraid  Mr  Walker's  force  of 
logic  and  precision  of  expression  were  somewhat 
lost  upon  me.  I  was  sensible  I  had  chosen  an  im- 
proper time  to  disturb  Mr  Fairscribe,  and  when 
the  discourse  was  ended,  I  rose  to  take 'my  leave, 
somewhat  hastily,  I  believe.  <^  A  cup  of  tea,  Mr 
Croftangry?"  said  the  young  lady.  "You  will 
wait  and  take  part  of  a  Presbyterian  supper  ?**  said 
Mr  Fairscribe. — *'  Nine  o'clock — I  make  it  a  point 
of  keeping  my  father's  hours  on  Sunday  at  e'en. 
Perhaps  Dr [naming  an  excellent  clergy- 
man] may  look  in." 

I  made  my  apology  for  declining  his  invitation ; 
and  I  fancy  my  unexpected  appearance,  and  hasty 
retreat,  had  rather  surprised  my  friend,  since, 
instead  of  accompanying  me  to  the  door,  he  con- 
ducted me  into  his  own  apartment. 

"  What  is  the  matter,"  he  said,  «  Mr  Croftan- 
gry  ?  This  is  not  a  night  for  secular  business,  but 
if  any  thing  sudden  or  extraordinary  has  happen- 
ed"  

"  Nothing  in  the  world,"  said  I,  forcing  myself 
upon  confession,  as  the  best  way  of  clearing  myself 
out  of  the  scrape, — "  only — only  I  sent  you  a  lit- 

*  [Robert  Walker,  the  coUeagae  and  rival  of  Dr  Hugh  Blair^ 
in  St  Giles's  Church,  Edinburgh.] 
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tie  parcel,  and  as  you  are  so  regular  in  acknow- 
ledging  letters  and  communications,  I — I  thought 
it  might  Ikave  miscarried — ^that's  all." 

My  friend  laughed  heartily,  as  if  he  saw  into 
and  enjoyed  my  motives  and  my  confusion.  <<  Safe? 
•—it  came  safe  enough/'  he  said.  "  The  wind  of 
the  world  always  blows  its  ranities  into  haven. 
But  this  is  the  end  of  the  session,  when  I  have  lit" 
tie  time  to  read  any  thing  printed  except  Inner- 
House  papers ;  yet  if  you  will  take  your  kail  with 
us  next  Saturday,  I  will  glance  over  your  work, 
though  I  am  sure  I  am  no  competent  judge  of  such 
matters/' 

With  this  promise  I  was  fam  to  take  my  leave^ 
not  without  half  persuading  myself  that  if  once  the 
phlegmatic  lawyer  began  my  lucubrations,  he  would 
not  be. able  to  rise  from  them  till  he  had  finished 
the  perusal,  nor  to  endure  an  interval  betwixt  his 
reading  the  last  page,  and  requesting  an  interview 
with  the  author. 

No  such  marks  of  impatience  displayed  them- 
selves. Time,  blunt  or  keen,  as  my  friend  Joanna 
says,  swift  or  leisurely,  held  his  eoiu'se ;  and  on  the 
appointed  Saturday,  I  was  at  the  door  precisely  as 
it  struck  four.  The  dinner  hour,  indeed,  was  five 
punctually ;  but  what  did  I  know  but  my  friend 
might  want  half  an  hour's  conversation  with  me 
before  that  time  ?  I  was  ushered  into  an  empty 
drawing-room,  and,  from  a  needle-book  and  work* 
iwsket,  hastily  abandoned,  I  had  some  reason  to 
think  I  interrupted  my  little  friend.  Miss  Katie, 
in  some  domestic  labour  more  praiseworthy  than 
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elegant.  In  tkis  critical  age,  filial  piety  most  hide 
herself  in  a  doaety  if  she  has  a  mind  to  dam  her 
father's  linen. 

Shortly  after,  I  was  the  more  fully  oonvinoed 
that  I  had  heen  too  early  an  intruder,  when  a 
wench  came  to  fetch  away  the  basket,  and-  recom- 
mend to  my  courtesies  a  red  and  green  gentleman 
in  a  cage,  who  answered  all  my  advances  by  croak- 
ing oat,  **  You're  a  fool — ^you're  a  fool,  I  tell  yon  I" 
nntil,  npon  my  word,  I  began  to  think  the  creatore 
was  in  the  right.  At  last  my  friend  arrived,  a  lit- 
tle overheated.  He  had  been  taking  a  turn  at  golf^ 
to  prepare  him  for  <<  colloquy  sublime."  And 
wherefore  not  ?  since  the  game,  with  its  variety  of 
odds,  lengths,  bunkers,  tee'd  balls,  and  so  on,  may 
be  no  inadequate  repres^itaticm  of  the  hazards  at- 
tending literary  pursuits.  In  particular,  those  for* 
midable  buffets,  which  make  one  ball  spin  through 
the  air  like  a  rifle-shot,  and  strike  another  down 
into  the  very  earth  it  is  placed  upon,  by  the  mal- 
adroitness  or  the  malicious  purpose  of  the  player-— 
what  are  they  but  paraUela  to  the  favourable  or 
depreciating  notices  of  the  reviewers^  who  play  at 
golf  with  the  pnblicatioBS  of  the  season,  even  as 
Altisidora,  in  her  approach  to  the  gates  of  the 
infernal  regions,  saw  the  devik  playing  at  racket 
with  the  new  books  of  Gorvantes'  days* 

Well,  every  hour  has  its  end.  Five  o'clock  came, 
and  my  friend,  with  his  daughters,  and  his  hand- 
some young  son,  who^  though  fiurly  buckled  to  the 
desk,  is  every  now  and  then  looking  ovor  his  shoul- 
der at  a  smart  uniform,  set  serioudy  about  satisfy- 
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ing  the  corporeal  wants  of  nature  ;  wliile  I,  stimu- 
lated by  a  nobler  appetite  after  fame,  wished  that 
the  touch  of  a  mag^c  wand  could,  without  all  the 
ceremony  of  picking  and  choosing,  carving  and 
slicing,  masticating  and  swallowing,  have  transport-^ 
ed  a  quantum  sufficit  of  the  good  things  on  my 
friend's  hospitable  board,  into  the  stomachs  of  those 
who  surrounded  it,  to  be  there  at  leisure  converted 
into  chyle,  while  their  thoughts  were  turned  on 
higher  matters.    At  length  all  was  over.    But  the 
young  ladies  sat  still,  and  talked  of  the  music  of 
the  Freischutz,  for  nothing  else  was  then  thought 
of;  so  we  discussed  the  wild  hunters'  song,  and  the 
tame  hunters'  song,  &c.  &c.  in  all  which  my  young 
friends  were  quite  at  home.  Luckily  for  me,  all  this 
homing  and  hooping  drew  on  some  aUusion  to  the 
Seventh  Hussars,  which  gallant  regiment,  I  observe, 
is  a  more  favourite  theme  with  both  Miss  Cather- 
ine and  her  brother  than  with  my  old  friend,  who 
presently  looked  at  his  watch,  and  said  something 
significantly  to  Mr  James  about  o£6ice  hours.  The 
youth  got  up  with  the  ease  of  a  youngster  that  would 
be  thought  a  man  of  fashion  rather  than  of  business, 
and  endeavoured,  with  some  success,  to  walk  out  of 
the  room,  as  if  the  locomotion  was  entirely  volun- 
tary ;  Miss  Catherine  and  her  sisters  left  us  at  the 
same  time,  and  now,  thought  I,  my  trial  comes  on. 
Reader,  did  you  ever,  in  the  course  of  your  life, 
cheat  the  courts  of  justice  and  lawyers,  by  agree- 
ing to  refer  a  dubious  and  important  question  to 
the  decision  of  a  mutual  friend  ?     If  so,  yon  may 
have  remarked  the  relative  change  which  the  arbi- 
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ter  undergoes  in  your  estimation,  when  raised, 
thougli  by  your  own  free  choice,  from  an  ordinary 
acquaintance,  whose  opinions  were  of  as  little  con- 
sequence to  you  as  yours  to  him,  into  a  superior 
personage,  on  whose  decision  your  fate  must  de- 
pend pro  tantOf  as  my  friend  Mr  Fairscribe  would 
say.  His  looks  assume  a  mysterious  if  not  a  mina- 
tory expression ;  his  hat  has  a  loftier  air,  and  his 
wig,  if  he  wears  one,  a  more  formidable  buckle. 

I  felt,  accordingly,  that  my  good  friend  Fair- 
scribe,  on  the  present  occasion,  had  acquired  some- 
thing of  a  similar  increase  of  consequence.  But  a 
week  since,  he  had,  in  my  opinion,  been  indeed  an 
excellent-meaning  man,  perfectly  competent  to 
every  thing  within  his  own  profession,  but  immu- 
red at  the  same  time  among  its  forms  and  techni- 
calities, and  as  incapable  of  judging  of  matters  of 
taste  as  any  mighty  Goth  whatsoever,  of  or  belong- 
ing to  the  ancient  Senate  House  of  Scotland.  But 
what  of  that  ?  I  had  made  him  my  judge  by  my 
own  election ;  and  I  have  often  observed  that  an 
idea  of  declining  such  a  reference,  on  account  of 
his  own  consciousness  of  incompetency,  is,  as  it 
perhaps  ought  to  be,  the  last  which  occurs  to  the 
referee  himself.  He  that  has  a  literary  work  sub- 
jected to  his  judgment  by  the  author,  inmiediately 
throws  his  mind  into  a  critical  attitude,  though  the 
subject  be  one  which  he  never  before  thought  of. 
No  doubt  the  author  is  well  qualified  to  select  his 
own  judge,  and  why  should  the  arbiter  whom  he 
has  chosen  doubt  his  own  talents  for  condemnation 
or  acquittal,  since  he  has  been  doubtless  picked  out 
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by  his  friendy  from  his  indubitable  reliance  on  their 
competence  ?  Sorely,  the  man  who  wrote  the  pro- 
duction is  likely  to  know  the  person  best  qualified 
to  judge  of  it. 

Whilst  these  thoughts  crossed  my  brain^  I  kept 
my  eyes  fixed  on  my  good  £riend»  whose  motions 
appeared  unusually  tardy  to  me,  while  he  ordered 
a  bottle  of  particular  daret,  decanted  it  with  scru- 
pulous accuracy  with  his  own  hand,  caused  his  old 
domestic  to  bring  a  saucer  of  olives,  and  chips  of 
toasted  bread,  and  thus,  on  hospitable  thoughts 
intent,  seemed  to  me  to  adjourn  the  discussion  which 
I  longed  to  bring  on,  yet  feared  to  precipitate. 

<<  He  is  dissatisfied,"  thought  I,  <<  and  is  ashamed 
to  show  it,  afraid  doubtless  of  hurting  my  feelings. 
What  had  I  to  do  to  talk  to  him  about  any  thing 
save  charters  and  sasines  ?— -Stay,  he  is  going  ta 
begin." 

**  We  are  old  fellows  now,  Mr  Croftangry/'^ 
said  my  landlord ;  '<  scarcely  so  fit  to  take  a  poor 
quart  of  claret  between  us,  as  we  would  have  been 
in  better  days  to  take  a  pint,  in  the  old  Seottash 
liberal  acceptation  of  the  phrase.  Maybe  you 
would  have  liked  me  to  have  kept  James  to  help 
us.  But  if  it  is  not  on  a  holyday  or  so,  I  think  it 
is  best  he  should  observe  office  hours." 

Here  the  discourse  was  about  to  fall.  I  relieved 
it  by  saying,  Mr  James  was  at  the  happy  time  of 
life,  when  he  had  better  things  to  do  than  to  sit 
over  the  bottle.  "  I  suppose,"  said  I,  <^  your  son 
is  a  reader." 

^*  Um — ^yes— James  may  be  called  a  reader  in  a 
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sepse ;  but  I  doubt  there  is  little  solid  in  his  studies 
-^poetry  and  plays,  Mr  Groftangry,  all  nonsense^ 
they  set  his  head  a-gadding  after  the  army,  when 
he  should  be  minding  his  business." 

**  I  suppose,  then,  that  romances  do  not  find 
much  more  grace  in  your  eyes  than  dramatic  and 
poetical  compositions  ?*' 

"  Deil  a  bit,  deil  a  bit,  Mr  Croftangry,  nor  his* 
torical  productions  either.  There  is  too  much  fight* 
iBg  in  history,  as  if  men  only  wore  brought  into 
this  world  to  send  one  another  out  of  it.  It  nou* 
rishes  false  notions  of  our  being,  and  chief  and 
proper  end,  Mr  Croftangry." 

Still  all  this  was  genend,  and  I  became  deter* 
mined  to  bring  our  discourse  to  a  focus.  '^  I  am 
afraid,  then,  I  have  done  very  ill  to  trouble  you 
with  my  idle  manuscripts,  Mr  Fairscribe ;  but  you 
must  do  me  the  justice  to  remember,  that  I  had 
nothing  better  to  do  than  to  amuse  myself  by  wri- 
ting the  sheets  I  put  into  your  hands  the  other  day. 
I  may  truly  plead-— 

« I  left  no  calling  for  tills  idle  trade.'  ** 

it  I  cry  your  mercy,  Mr  Croftangry,"  said  my 
old  Mend,  suddenly  recollecting — <<  yes,  yes,  I 
haYe  been  very  rude ;  but  I  had  forgotten  entirely 
that  you  had  taken  a  spell  yourself  at  that  idle 
man's  trade." 

<'  I  suppose,"  replied  I,  "  you,  on  your  nde, 
have  been  too  busy  a  man  to  look  at  my  poor 
Chronicles  ?" 

**  No,  no,"  said  my  friend,  <<  I  am  not  so  bad  as 
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that  neither.  I  have  read  them  bit  by  bit,  just  as 
I  could  get  a  moment's  time,  and  I  belieye  I  shall 
▼ery  soon  get  through  them." 

«  Well,  my  good  friend?"  said  I,  interrogatively. 

And  "  Welly  Mr  Croftangry,"  cried  he,  "  I  really 
think  you  have  got  over  the  ground  very  tolerably 
well.  I  have  noted  down  here  two  or  three  bits 
of  things,  which  I  presume  to  be  errors  of  the  press, 
otherwise  it  might  be  alleged,  perhaps,  that  you 
did  not  fully  pay  that  attention  to  the  grammatical 
rules  which  one  would  desire  to  see  rigidly  ob- 
served." 

I  looked  at  my  friend's  notes,  which,  in  fact, 
showed,  that  in  one  or  two  grossly  obvious  pas- 
sages, I  had  left  uncorrected  such  solecisms  in 
grammar. 

**  Well,  well,  I  own  my  fault ;  but,  setting  apart 
these  casual  errors,  how  do  you  like  the  matter  and 
the  manner  of  what  I  have  been  writing,  Mr  Fair- 
«cribe  ?" 

"  Why,"  said  my  friend,  pausing,  with  more 
grave  and  important  hesitation  than  I  thanked  him 
for,  <<  there  is  not  much  to  be  said  against  the 
manner.  The  style  is  terse  and  intelligible,  Mr 
Croftangry,  very  intelligible  ;  and  that  I  consider 
as  the  first  point  in  every  thing  that  is  intended  to 
be  understood.  There  are,  indeed,  here  and  there 
some  flights  and  fancies,  which  I  comprehended 
with  difficulty ;  but  I  got  to  your  meaning  at  last. 
There  are  people  that  are  like  ponies ;  their  judg- 
ments cannot  go  fast,  but  they  go  sure." 

<^  That  is  a  pretty  clear  proposition,  my  fiieiid ; 
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bnt  then  how  did  you  like  the  meaning  when  you 
did  get  at  it  ?  or  was  that,  like  some  ponies,  too 
difficult  to  catch,  and,  when  catched,  not  worth  the 
trouble  ?" 

«<  I  am  far  from  saying  that,  my  dear  sir,  in  re- 
spect it  would  be  downright  uncivil ;  but  since  you 
ask  my  opinion,  I  wish  you  could  have  thought 
about  something  more  appertaining  to  civil  policy, 
than  all  this  bloody  work'about  shooting  and  dirk- 
ing, and  downright  haog^g.  I  am  told  it  was  the 
Germans  who  first  brought  in  such  a  practice  of 
choosing  their  heroes  out  of  the  Porteous  Roll  ;* 
but,  by  my  faith,  we  are  like  to  be  upsides  with 
them.  The  first  was,  as  I  am  credibly  informed, 
Mr  Scolar,  as  they  call  him ;  a  scholar-like  piece 
of  work  he  has  made  of  it,  with  his  Robbers  and 
thieves." 

<<  Schiller,"  said  I,  <<  my  dear  sir,  let  it  be 
Schiller." 

<<  Shiller,  or  what  you  like,"  said  Mr  Fairscribe ; 
"  I  found  the  book  where  I  wish  I  had  found  a 
better  one,  and  that  is,  in  Kate's  work-basket.  I 
sat  down,  and,  like  an  old  fool,  began  to  read ;  but 
there,  I  grant,  you  have  the  better  of  Schiller,  Mr 
Oroftangry." 

*'  I  should  be  glad,  my  dear  sir,  that  you  really 
think  I  have  (Approached  that  admirable  author; 
even  your  friendly  partiality  ought  not  to  talk  of 
my  having  eoeceU&i  him." 

*^  But  I  do  say  you  have  excelled  him,  Mr  CrofU 

*  XiiBt  of  Griminal  indictments,  so  termed  in  Scotland*. 
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angry,  in  a  most  material  particular.  For  sorely 
a  book  of  amusement  should  be  something  that  one 
ean  take  up  and  lay  down  at  pleasure ;  and  I  can 
say  ju8tly>  I  was  never  at  the  least  loss  to  put 
aside  these  sheets  o(  yours  when  business  came  in 
the  way.  But,  Mth,  this  Shiller,  sir,  does  not  let 
yon  off  so  easily.  I  forgot  one  appointment  on 
particular  business,  and  I  wilfully  broke  through 
another,  that  I  might  stay  at  home  and  finish  his 
confounded  book,  which,  after  all,  is  about  two  bro- 
thers, the  greatest  rascals  I  ever  heard  of.  The 
one,  sir,  goes  near  to  murder  his  own  father,  and 
the  other  (which  yon  would  think  still  stranger) 
sets  about  to  debauch  his  own  wife.'' 

**  I  find,  then,  Mr  Fairscribe,  that  yon  have  no 
taste  for  the  romance  of  real  life,  no  pleasure  in 
contemplating  those  spirit-rousing  impulses,  which 
force  men  of  fi^ry  passions  upon  great  crimes  and 
great  virtues  ?" 

<<  Why,  as  to  that,  I  am  not  just  so  sure.  But 
then,  to  mend  the  matter,"  continued  the  critic, 
^  you  have  brought  in  Highlanders  into  every  story, 
as  if  you  were  going  back  again,  veliseiremUf  into 
the  old  days  of  Jacobitism.  I  must  speak  my  plain 
mind,  Mr  Croftangry.  I  cannot  tell  what  innova- 
tions in  Kirk  and  State  may  be  now  pn^Kised,  but 
our  fiithers  were  friends  to  both,  as  they  were  set- 
tled at  the  glorious  Revolution,  and  liked  a  tartan 
plaid  as  little  as  they  did  a  white  surplice.  I  wish 
to  Heaven,  all  this  tartan  fever  bode  well  to  the 
Protestant  succession  and  the  Kirk  of  Scotland." 

tf  Both  too  well  settled,  I  hope,  in  die  minds  of 
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the  subject/'  said  I,  **  to  be  affected  by  old  remem- 
bnnoesy  on  which  we  look  back  as  on  the  portraits 
of  our  aacestorSy  without  recollectingy  while  we 
gaie  on  them,  any  of  the  fends  by  which  the  origi- 
nals were  animated  while  alive.  Bat  most  happy 
should  I  be  to  light  upon  any  topic  to  supply  the 
place  of  the  Highlands,  Mr  Fadrscribe.  I  hare  been 
just  reflecting  that  the  theme  is  becoming  a  little 
exhausted,  and  your  experience  may  perhaps  sup« 
ply" 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha — my  experience  supply  t"  inter- 
rupted Mr  Fairscribe,  with  a  laugh  ii  derision. 
*^  Why,  you  might  as  well  ask  my  son  James's  ex- 
perience to  supply  a  case  about  thirlage.  No,  no, 
my  good  friend,  I  hare  Itred  by  the  law,  and  in  the 
law,  all  my  life ;  and  when  you  seek  the  impulses 
that  make  soldiers  desert  and  shoot  their  sergeants 
and  corporals,  and  Highland  drorers  dirk  English 
graziers,  to  prore  themselyes  men  of  fiery  passions, 
it  is  not  to  a  man  like  me  you  should  come.  I 
could  tell  yon  some  tricks  of  my  own  trade,  per- 
haps, and  a  queer  story  or  two  of  estates  that  hare 
been  lost  and  recovered.  But,  to  tell  yon  the  truth, 
I  think  you  might  do  with  your  Muse  of  Fiction, 
as  you  call  her,  as  many  an  honest  man  does  with 
ids  own  sons  in  flesh  and  blood." 

**  And  how  is  that,  my  dear  sir  ?" 

**  Send  her  to  India,  to  be  sure.  That  is  the 
true  place  for  a  Scot  to  thrive  in ;  and  if  you  carry 
your  story  fifty  years  back,  as  there  is  nothing  to 
hinder  you,  you  will  find  as  much  shootii^  and 
ctabbiBg  there  as  ever  was  in  the  wild  Highlands* 
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If  you  want  rogaes,  as  they  are  so  much  in  fashion 
with  yon,  you  have  that  gallant  caste  of  adyentn- 
rers,  who  laid  down  their  consciences  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  as  they  went  out  to  India,  and  forgot 
to  take  them  up  again  when  they  returned.  Then, 
for  great  exploits,  you  have  in  the  old  history  of 
India,  before  Europeans  were  numeroos  there,  the 
most  wonderful  deeds,  done  by  the  least  possible 
means,  that  perhaps  the  annaLs  of  the  world  can 
afford." 

*'  I  know  it,"  said  I,  kindling  at  the  ideas  his 
speech  inspired.  <<  I  remember  in  the  delightful 
pages  of  Orme,  the  interest  which  mingles  in  his 
narratives^  from  the  very  small  number  of  English 
which  are  engaged.  Each  officer  of  a  regiment 
becomes  known  to  you  by  name,  nay,  the  non-com- 
missioned officers  and  privates  acquire  an  indivi- 
dual  share  of  interest.  They  are  distinguished 
among  the  natives  like  the  Spaniards  among  the 
Me^dcans.  What  do  I  say  ?  they  are  like  Homer's 
demigods  among  the  warring  mortals.  Men,  like 
Clive  and  Gaillaud,  influenced  great  events,  like 
Jove  himself.  Inferior  officers  are  like  Mars  or 
Neptune,  and  the  sergeants  and  corporals  might 
well  pass  for  demigods.  Then  the  various  religi- 
ous costumes,  habits,  and  manners  of  the  people  of 
Hindustan, — ^the  patient  Hindhu,  the  warlike  Ra- 
jahpoot,  the  haughty  Moslemah,  the  savage  and 
vindictive  Malay — Glorious  and  unbounded  sub-^ 
jects  I  The  only  objection  is,  that  I  have  never 
been  there,  and  know  nothing  at  all  about  them." 

*'  Nonsensei  my  good  friend.    You  will  tell  usi 
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about  them  all  the  better  that  yoa  know  nothing 
.of  what  yon  are  saying ;  and  come,  we'll  finish  the 
bottle^  and  when  Katie  (her  sisters  go  to  the  as- 
sembly) has  given  as  tea,  she  will  tell  you  the 
outline  of  the  story  of  poor  Menie  Gray,  whose 
picture  you  will  see  m  the  drawing-room,  a  distant 
relation  of  my  father's,  who  had,  however,  a  hand- 
some part  of  cousin  Menie's  succession.  There  are 
none  living  that  can  be  hurt  by  the  story  now, 
though  it  was  thought  best  to  smother  it  up  at  the 
time,  as  indeed  even  the  whispers  about  it  led  poor 
cousin  Menie  to  live  very  retired.  I  mind  her  well 
when  a  child.  There  was  something  very  gentle, 
but  rather  tiresome,  about  poor  cousin  Menie." 

When  we  came  into  the  drawing-room,  my  friend 
pointed  to  a  picture  which  I  had  before  noticed, 
without,  however,  its  having  attracted  more  than 
a  passing  look ;  now  I  regarded  it  with  more  at* 
tention.  It  was  one  of  those  portruts  of  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  in  which  artists  endea- 
voured to  conquer  the  stiffiiess  of  hoops  and  bro* 
cades,  by  throwing  a  fancy  drapery  around  the 
figure,  with  loose  folds  like  a  mantle  or  dressing 
gown,  the  stays,  however,  being  retained,  and  the 
bosom  displayed  in  a  manner  which  shows  that  our 
mothers,  like  their  daughters,  were  as  liberal  (»f 
their  charms  as  the  nature  of  their  dress  might 
permit.  To  this,  the  well-known  style  of  the 
period,  the  features  and  form  of  the  individual 
added,  at  first  sight,  little  interest.  It  represented  a 
handsome  woman  of  about  thirty,  her  hair  woimd 
simply  about  her  head,  her  features  regular,  and  her 
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complexion  fair.  But  on  looking  more  closely, 
especially  after  having  had  a  hint  that  the  original 
had  heen  the  heroine  of  a  tale,  I  could  ohserye  a 
melancholy  sweetness  in  the  countenance,  that 
seemed  to  speak  of  woes  endured,  and  injuries  sus- 
tained, with  that  resignation  which  women  can  and 
do  sometimes  display  under  the  insults  and  ingrati- 
tude of  those  on  whom  they  have  hestowed  their 
aflPections. 

<<  Yes,  she  was  an  excellent  and  an  ill-used  wo- 
man," said  Mr  Fairscrihe,  his  eye  fixed  like  mine 
on  the  picture — <<  She  left  our  family  not  less,  I 
dare  say,  than  five  thousand  pounds,  and  I  believe 
she  died  worth  four  times  that  sum ;  but  it  was 
divided  among  the  nearest  of  kin,  which  was  all 
fair." 

"  But  her  history,  Mr  Fairscrihe,"  said  I — "  to 
judge  from  her  look,  it  must  have  been  a  melan- 
choly one." 

"  You  may  say  that,  Mr  Groftang^y.  Melan- 
choly enough,  and  extraordinary  enough  too— 
But,"  added  he,  swallowing  in  haste  a  cup  of  the 
tea  which  was  presented  to  him,  <<  I  must  away  to 
my  business — ^we  cannot  be  gowffing  all  the  morn- 
ing, and  telling  old  stories  all  the  afternoon.  Katie 
knows  all  the  outs  and  the  ins  of  cousin  Menie's 
adventures  as  well  as  I  do,  and  when  she  has  given 
you  the  particulars,  then  I  am  at  your  service,  to 
condescend  more  articulately  upon  dates  or  par- 
ticulars." 

Well,  here  was  I,  a  gay  old  bachelor,  left  to 
hear  a  love  tale  from  my  young  friend  Katie  Fair 
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scribe,  who,  when  she  is  hot  sarrounded  by  a  bevy 
of  gallants,  at  which  time,  to  my  thinking,  she  shows 
less  to  advantage,  is  as  pretty,  well  behaved,  and 
unafiFected  a  girl  as  you  see  tripping  the  new  walks 
of  Prince's  Street  or  Heriot  Row.  Old  bachelor- 
ship so  decided  as  mine  has  its  privileges  in  such  a 
tite'd'tete,  providing  you  are,  or  can  seem  for  the 
time,  perfectly  good-humoured  and  attentive,  and 
do  not  ape  the  manners  of  your  younger  years,  in 
attempting  which  you  wiU  only  make  yourself 
ridiculous.  I  don't  pretend  to  be  so  indifferent  to 
the  company  of  a  pretty  young  woman  as  was  de- 
sired by  the  poet,  who  wished  to  sit  beside  his 
mistress-^ 

"  As  unconcerfi*d,  as  when 

Her  infant  beauty  could  beget 
Nor  happiness  nor  pain." 

On  the  contrary,  I  can  look  on  beauty  and  inno- 
cence, as  something  of  which  I  know  and  esteem 
the  value,  without  the  desire  or  hope  to  make  them 
my  own.  A  young  lady  can  afford  to  talk  with  an 
old  stager  like  me  without  either  artifice  or  affec- 
tation ;  and  we  may  maintain  a  species  of  friend- 
ship, the  more  tender,  perhaps,  because  we  are  of 
different  sexes,  yet  with  which  that  distinction  has 
very  little  to  do. 

Now,  I  hear  my  wisest  and  most  critical  neigh- 
bour remark,  "  Mr  Groftangry  is  in  the  way  of 
doing  a  foolish  thing.  He  is  well  to  pass — Old 
Furscribe  knows  to  a  penny  what  he  is  worth,  and 
Miss  Katie,  with  all  her  airs,  may  like  the  old  brass 
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that  buys  the  new  pan.  I  thought  Mr  Croftangry 
was  looking  yery  cadgy  when  he  came  in  to  play  a 
rubber  with  us  last  night.  Poor  gentlenuin,  I  am 
sure  I  should  be  sorry  to  see  him  make  a  fool  of 
himself/' 

Spare  your  compassion,  dear  madam,  there  is  not 
the  least  danger.  The  beattx  yeux  de  ma  cassette 
are  not  brilliant  enough  to  make  amends  for  the 
spectacles  which  must  supply  the  dimness  of  my 
own.  I  am  a  little  deaf  too,  as  you  know  to  your 
sorrow  when  we  are  partners ;  and  if  I  could  get  a 
nymph  to  marry  me  with  all  these  imperfections, 
who  the  deuce  would  marry  Janet  M^Evoy?  and 
from  Janet  M^Evoy  Ghrystal  Croftangry  will  not 
part. 

Miss  Katie  Fairscribe  gave  me  the  tale  of  Menie 
Gray  with  much  taste  and  simplicity,  not  attempting 
to  suppress  the  feelings,  whether  of  grief  or  resent- 
ment, which  justly  and  naturally  arose  from  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  tale.  Her  father  afterwards  con- 
firmed the  principal  outlines  of  the  story,  and  fur- 
nished me  with  some  additional  circumstances^ 
which  Miss  Katie  had  suppressed  or  forgotten.  In* 
deed,  I  have  learned  on  this  occasion,  what  old  Lintot 
meant  when  he  told  Pope,  that  he  used  to  propitiate 
the  critics  of  importance,^  when  he  had  a  work  in  the 
press,  by  now  and  then  letting  them  see  a  sheet  of 
the  blotted  proof,  or  a  few  leaves  of  the  orig^al 
manuscript.  Our  mystery  of  authorship  hath  some- 
thing about  it  so  fascinating,  that  if  you  admit  any 
one,  however  little  he  may  previously  have  been  dis- 
posed to  such  studies,  into  your  confidence,  you  will 
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find  that  he  considers  himself  as  a  party  interested, 
and>  if  success  follows,  will  think  himself  entitled 
to  no  inconsiderable  share  of  the  praise. 

The  reader  has  seen  that  no  one  could  have  been 
naturally  less  interested  than  was  my  excellent 
friend  Fairscribe  in  my  lucubrations,  when  I  first 
consulted  him  on  the  subject;  but  since  he  has 
contributed  a  subject  to  the  work,  he  has  become 
a  most  zealous  coadjutor ;  and  half-ashamed,  I  be- 
lieve, yet  half-proud  of  the  literary  stock-company, 
in  which  he  has  got  a  share,  he '  never  meets  me 
without  jogging  my  elbow,  and  dropping  some 
mysterious  hints,  as,  <<  I  am  saying — ^when  will  you 
give  us  any  more  of  yon  ?*' — or,  "  Yen's  not  a  bad 
narrative— I  like  yon." 

Pray  Heaven  the  reader  may  be  of  his  opinion. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

IVhen  fainting  Nature  called  for  aid. 

And  hoYering  Death  prepared  the  blow. 
His  -¥!goroii8  remedy  display'd 

The  power  of  Art  without  the  show ; 
In  Misery's  darkest  cayems  known. 

His  useful  care  was  ever  nigh, 
Where  hopeless  Anguish  pour*d  his  groan. 

And  lonely  Want  retired  to  die ; 
No  summons  mock*d  by  cold  delay. 

No  petty  gains  disclaim'd  by  pride 
The  modest  wants  of  every  day 

The  toil  of  every  day  supplied. 

Samuel  Jonysoy. 

The  exquisitely  beautiful  portrait  which  the 
Rambler  has  painted  of  his  friend  Levett,  well 
describes  Gideon  Gray,  and  many  other  village 
doctors,  from  whom  Scotland  reaps  more  benefit, 
and  to  whom  she  is  perhaps  more  ungrateful,  than 
to  any  other  class  of  men,  excepting  her  school* 
masters. 

Such  a  rural  man  of  medicine  is  usually  the  in- 
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habitant  of  some  petty  borough  or  Tillage,  which 
forms  the  central  point  of  his  practice.  But,  be-* 
sides  attending  to  such  cases  as  the  yUlage  may 
afford,  he  is  day  and  night  at  the  senrice  of  every 
one  who  may  command  his  assistance  within  a 
circle  of  forty  miles  in  diameter,  untraversed  by 
roads  in  many  directions,  and  including  moors^ 
mountains,  rivers,  and  lakes.  For  late  and  danger- 
ous journeys  through  an  inaccessible  country  for 
services  of  the  most  essential  kind,  rendered  at  tbe 
expense,  or  risk  at  least,  of  his  own  health  and  life, 
the  Scottish  village  doctor  receives  at  best  a  very 
moderate  recompense,  often  one  which  is  totally 
inadequate,  and  very  frequently  none  whatsoever. 
He  has  none  of  the  ample  resources  proper  to  the 
brothers  of  the  profession  in  an  English  town.  The 
burgesses  of  a  Scottish  borough  are  rendered,  by 
their  limited  means  of  luxury,  inaccessible  to  gout, 
surfeits,  and  all  the  comfortable  chronic  diseases, 
which  are  attendant  on  wealth  and  indolence.  Four 
years,  or  so,  of  abstemiousness,  enable  them  to 
stand  an  election  dinner ;  and  there  is  no  hope  of 
broken  heads  among  a  score  or  two  of  quiet  elec- 
tors, who  settle  the  business  over  a  table.  There 
the  mothers  of  the  state  never  make  a  point  of 
pouring,  in  the  course  of  every  revolving  year,  a 
certain  quantity  of  doctor's  stuff  through  the  bowels 
of  their  beloved  children.  Every  old  woman  from 
the  Townhead  to  the  Townfit,  can  prescribe  a  dose 
of  salts,  or  spread  a  plaster ;  and  it  is  only  when  a 
fever  or  a  palsy  renders  matters  serious,  that  the 
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assistance  of  the  doctor  is  invoked  by  his  neigh* 
bonrs  in  the  borough. 

Bnt  still  the  man  of  science  cannot  complain  of 
inactivity  or  want  of  practice.  If  he  does  not  find 
patients  at  his  door,  he  seeks  them  throngh  a  wide 
circle.  Like  the  ghostly  lover  of  BCurger's  Leo« 
nora,  he  monnts  at  midnight^  and  traverses  in 
darkness  paths  which>  to  those  less  accnstomed  to 
them,  seem  formidable  in  daylight,  throngh  straits 
where  the  slighest  aberration  wonld  plmige  him 
into  a  morass,  or  throw  him  over  a  precipice,  on 
to  cabins  which  his  horse  might  ride  over  without 
knowing  they  lay  in  his  way,  unless  he  happened 
to  fall  throngh  the  roofs.  When  he  arrives  at  sach 
a  stately  termination  of  his  jovimey,  where  his  seur- 
vices  are  required,  either  to  bring  a  wretch  into 
the  world,  or  prevent  one  from  leaving  it,  the  scene 
of  misery  is  often  such,  that  hr  from  touching  the 
hard-saved  shiUingpi  which  are  gratefolly  offered 
to  him,  he  bestows  his  medicines  as  well  as  his  at* 
tendance^-for  charity.  I  have  heard  the  cele*. 
brated  traveller  Mungo  Park,  who  had  experien- 
ced both  courses  of  life,  rather  give  the  preference 
to .  travelling  as  a  discoverer  in  Africa,  than  to 
wandering  by  night  and  day  the  wilds  of  his  na- 
tive land  in  the  capacity  of  a  country  medical  prac- 
titioner. He  mentioned  having  once  upon  a  time 
rode  forty  miles,  sat  up  all  night,  and  successfully 
assisted  a  woman  under  influence  of  tiie  primi«* 
tive  curse,  for  which  his  sole  remuneration  was  a 
roasted  potato  and  a  draught  of  buttermilk.     But 
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was  not  the  heart  which  g^dged  the  labour 
that  relieved  hvinaa  misery.  In  short,  there  is  no 
creature  in  Scotland  that  works  harder  and  is  more 
po<Hrly  requited  tlian  the  country  doctor,  unless 
perhi^s  it  may  be  his  horse.  Yet  the  horse  is, 
and  indeed  must  be,  hardy,  active,  and  indefiftti- 
gable,  in  spite  of  a  rough  coat  and  indifferent  con* 
dition ;  and  so  you  will  often  find  in  his  master, 
onder  an  unpromising  and  blnnt  exterior,  profes<- 
fli<Hial  skill  and  enthusiasm,  inteUigenee,  humanity, 
courage,  and  science. 

Mr  Gideon  Oray,  surgeon  in  the  village  of  Mid- 
dlemas,  situated  in  one  of  the  midland  counties  of 
Scotland,  led  the  rough,  active,  and  ill-rewarded 
course  of  life  which  we  have  endeavoured  to  de- 
scribe. He  was  a  man  between  forty  and  fifty, 
devoted  to  his  profession,  and  of  such  reputation 
in  the  medical  world,  that  he  had  been  more  than 
once,  as  opportunities  occurred,  advised  to  ex* 
change  Middlemas  and  its  meagre  circle  of  prac- 
tice, for  some  of  the  larger  towns  in  Scotland,  or 
for  Edinburgh  itself.  This  advice  he  had  always 
declined.  He  was  a  plain  blunt  man,  who  did  not 
love  restraint,  and  was  unwilling  to  subject  himself 
to  that  which  was  exacted  in  polite  society.  He 
had  not  himself  found  out,  nor  had  any  friend  hint- 
ed to  him,  that  a  slight  touch  of  the  cynic,  in  man- 
ner and  habits,  gives  the  physician,  to  the  common 
eye,  an  air  of  authority  which  greatly  tends  to 
enlarge  his  reputation.  Mr  Gray,  or,  as  the  coun- 
try people  called  him.  Doctor  Gray,  (he  might 
hold  the  title  by  diploma  for  what  I  know,  though 
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he  only  claimed  the  rank  of  Master  of  Arts,)  had 
few  wants,  and  these  were  amply  supplied  hy  a 
professional  income  which  generally  approached 
two  hundred  pounds  a-year,  for  which,  upon  an 
average,  he  travelled  ahout  five  thousand  miles  on 
horseback  in  the  course  of  the  twelve  months.  Nay, 
«o  liberally  did  this  revenue  support  himself  and 
his  ponies,  called  Pestle  and  Mortar,  which  he 
exercised  alternately,  that  he  took  a  damsel  to 
share  it,  Jean  Watson,  namely,  the  cherry-cheek- 
ed daughter  of  an  honest  farmer,  who  being  herself 
one  of  twelve  children,  who  had  been  brought  up 
on  an  income  of  fourscore  pounds  a-year,  never 
thought  there  could  be  poverty  in  more  than  dou- 
ble the  sum ;  and  looked  on  Gray,  though  JS0W 
termed  by  irreverent  youth  the  Old  Doctor,  as  a 
very  advantageous  match.  For  several  years  they 
had  no  children,  and  it  seemed  as  if  Doctor  Gray, 
who  had  so  often  assisted  the  e£Forts  of  the  goddess 
Lucina,  was  never  to  invoke  her  in  his  own  behalf. 
Yet  his  domestic  roof  was,  on  a  remarkable  occa- 
sion, decreed  to  be  the  scene  where  the  goddess's 
art  was  required. 

Late  of  an  autumn  evening  three  old  women 
might  be  observed  plying  their  aged  limbs  through 
the  single  street  of  the  village  at  Middlemas  to- 
wards the  honoured  door,  which,  fenced  off  from 
the  vulgar  causeway,  was  defended  by  a  broken 
paling,  enclosing  two  slips  of  ground,  half  arable, 
half  overrun  with  an  abortive  attempt  at  shrubbery* 
The  door  itself  was  blazoned  with  the  name  of 
Gideon  Gray,  M.A.  Surgeon,  &c.  &c.     Some  of 
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the  idle  young  fellows,  who  had  been  a  minute  or 
two  before  loitering  at  the  other  end  of  the  street 
before  the  door  of  the  alehouse,  (for  the  pretended 
inn  deserved  no  better  name,)  now  accompanied 
the  old  dames  with  shouts  of  laughter,  excited  by 
their  unwonted  agility ;  and  with  bets  on  the  win- 
ner, as  loudly  expressed  as  if  they  had  been  laid 
at  the  starting-post  of  Middlemas  races.  <<  Half- 
a-mutchkin  on  Luckie  Simson  I" — «  Auld  Peg 
Tamson  against  the  field  I" — «  Mair  speed,  Alison 
Jaup,  ye'll  tak  the  wind  out  of  them  yet  1"— 
'(  Canny  against  the  hill,  lasses,  or  we  may  have  a 
brusten  auld  carline  amang  ye  I*'  These,  and  a 
thousand  such  g^bes,  rent  the  air^  without  being 
noticed,  or  even  heard,  by  the  anxious  racers, 
whose  object  of  contention  seemed  to  be,  which 
should  first  reach  the  Doctor's  door. 

"  Guide  us.  Doctor,  what  can  be  the  matter 
now  ?"  said  Mrs  Gray,  whose  character  was  that 
of  a  good-natured  simpleton ;  «  Here's  Peg  Tam- 
son, Jean  Simson,  and  Alison  Jaup,  running  a  race 
on  the  hie  street  of  the  burgh  I" 

The  Doctor,  who  had  but  the  moment  before 
hung  his  wet  great-coat  before  the  fire,  (for  he  was 
just  dismounted  from  a  long  journey,)  hastened 
down  stairs,  auguring  some  new  occasion  for  his 
services,  and  happy,  that,  from  the  character  of  the 
messengers,  it  was  likely  to  be  within  burgh,  and 
not  landward. 

He  had  just  reached  the  door  as  Luckie  Simson, 
one  of  the  racers,  arrived  in  the  little  area  before 
it.    She  had  got  the  start,  md  kept  it,  but  at  the 
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expense^  for  the  time^  of  her  power  of  utterance ; 
for  when  she  came  in  presence  of  the  Doctor,  she 
stood  blowing  like  a  grampns,  her  loose  toy  flying 
back  from  her  face,  making  the  most  violent  efforts 
to  speak,  bnt  without  the  power  of  uttering  «  sin- 
gle intelligible  word.  Peg  Thomson  whipped  in 
before  her. 

«  The  leddy,  sir,  the  leddy"— 

**  Instant  help,  instant  help  ''—screeched,  rather 
than  uttered,  Alison  Jaup ;  while  Luckie  Simson, 
who  had  certainly  won  the  race,  found  words  to 
claim  the  prize  which  had  set  them  all  in  motion. 
**  And  I  hope,  sir,  you  will  reconmiend  me  to  be 
the  sick-nurse ;  I  was  here  to  bring  you  the  tidings 
lang  before  ony  o'  thae  lazy  queans." 

Loud  were  ike  counter  protestations  of  the  two 
competitors,  and  loud  the  laugh  of  the  idle  loans 
who  listened  at  a  little  distance. 

**  Hold  your  tongue,  ye  flyting  fools,"  said  the 
Doctor ;  <<  and  you,  ye  idle  rascals,  if  I  come  out 
among  you"-—  So  saying,  he  smacked  his  long- 
lashed  whip  with  great  emphasis,  producing  much 
the  effect  of  the  celebrated  Quos  e^o  of  Neptune, 
in  the  first  ^neid.  <<  And  now,"  said  the  Doctor, 
"  where,  or  who,  is  this  lady  ?" 

The  question  was  scarce  necessary ;  for  a  plain 
carriage,  with  four  horses,  came  at  a  foot's-pace 
towards  the  door  of  the  Doctor's  house,  and  the  old 
women,  now  more  at  their  ease,  gave  the  Doctor 
to  understand  that  the  gentleman  thought  the  ac- 
commodation of  the  Swan  Inn  totally  unfit  for  his 
lady's  rank  and  condition,  and  had,  by  their  adyice^ 
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(eachdaimiog  the  merit  of  the  suggjBstioii,)  hrought 
her  here,  to  experience  the  hospitality  of  the  weU^ 
room  ; — a  spare  apartment,  in  which  Doctor  Gray 
occasionally  accommodated  such  patients,  as  he 
desired  to  keep  for  a  space  of  time  under  his  own 
eye. 

There  were  two  persons  only  in  the  vehicle. 
The  one,  a  gentleman  in  a  riding  dress,  sprang  oat, 
and  having  received  from  the  Doctor  an  assurance 
that  the  lady  would  receive  tolerahle  accommoda- 
tion in  his  house,  he  lent  assistance  to  his  companion 
to  leave  the  carriage,  and  with  great  apparent  satis- 
faction, saw  her  safely  deposited  in  a  decent  deep- 
ing apartment,  and  under  the  respectable  charge  of 
the  Doctor  and  his  lady,  who  assured  him  once 
more  of  every  species  of  attention.    To  bind  their 
promise  more  firmly,  the  stranger  slipped  a  purse 
of  twenty  guineas  (for  this  story  chanced  in  the 
golden  age)  into  the  hand  of  the  Doctor,  as  an 
earnest  of  the  most  liberal  recompense,  and  re- 
quested  he  would  spare  no  expense  in  providing 
all  that  was  necessary  or  desirable  for  a  person  in 
the  lady's  condition,  and  for  the  helpless  being  to 
whom  she  might  immediately  be  expected  to  give 
birth.    He  then  said  he  would  retire  to  the  inn, 
where  he  begged  a  message  might  instantly  ac-* 
quaint  him  with  the  expected  chimge  in  the  lady's 
situation. 

<<  She  is  of  rank,"  he  said,  <<  and  a  foreigner ; 
let  no  expense  be  spared.  We  designed  to  have 
reached  Edinburgh,  but  were  forced  to  turn  off  thft 
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road  by  an  accident."  Once  more  he  said,  <<  let 
BO  expense  be  spared,  and  manage  that  she  may 
travel  as  soon  as  possible." 

^*  That/'  said  the  Doctor,  <<  is  past  my  control. 
Natnre  must  not  be  hurried,  and  she  avenges  her- 
self of  every  attempt  to  do  so.'' 

<<  But  art,"  said  the  stranger,  ^<  can  do  much,'* 
and  he  pro£Fered  a  second  purse,  which  seemed  as 
heavy  as  the  first. 

<<  Art,"  said  the  Doctor,  <'  may  be  recompensed, 
but  cannot  be  purchased.  You  have  already  paid 
me  more  than  enoagh  to  take  the  utmost  care  I  can 
of  your  lady ;  should  I  accept  more  money,  it  could 
only  be  for  promising,  by  implication  at  least,  what 
is  beyond  my  power  to  perform.  Every  possible 
care  shall  be  taken  of  your  lady,  and  that  affords 
the  best  chance  of  her  being  speedily  able  to  travel. 
— Now,  go  you  to  the  inn,  sir,  for  I  may  be  in- 
stantly wanted,  and  we  have  not  yet  provided 
either  an  attendant  for  the  lady,  or  a  nurse  for  the 
child ;  but  both  shall  be  presently  done." 

*^  Yet  a  moment.  Doctor — what  languages  do 
you  understand  ?" 

*^  Latin  and  French  I  can  speak  indifferently, 
and  so  as  to  be  understood ;  and  I  read  a  little 
Italian." 

<<  But  no  Portuguese  or  Spanish  ?"  continued  the 
stranger. 

«  No,  sir." 

**  That  is  unlucky.  But  you  may  make  her 
understand  you  by  means  of  French.  Take  notice. 
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you  are  to  comply  with  her  request  in  every  thing 
— if  you  want  means  to  do  so^  you  may  apply  to 


me. 


<<  May  I  asky  sir^  by  what  name  the  lady  is  to 
be" 

**  It  is  totally  indi£Ferent/'  said  the  stranger,  in- 
terrupting the  question ;  <<  you  shall  know  it  at 
more  leisure/' 

So  saying,  he  threw  his  ample  cloak  about  him, 
turning  himself  half  round  to  assist  the  operation, 
with  an  air  which  the  Doctor  would  have  found  it 
difficult  to  imitate,  and  walked  down  the  street  to 
the  little  inn.  Here  he  paid  and  dismissed  the 
postilions,  and  shut  himself  up  in  an  apartment, 
ordering  no  one  to  be  admitted  till  the  Doctor 
should  call. 

The  Doctor,  when  he  returned  to  his  patient's 
apartment,  found  his  wife  in  great  surprise,  which, 
as  is  usual  with  persons  of  her  character,  was  not 
unmixed  with  fear  and  anxiety. 

**  She  cannot  speak  a  word  like  a  Christian 
being,"  said  Mrs  Gray. 

*^  I  know  it,"  said  the  Doctor. 

'^  But  she  threeps  to  keep  on  a  black  fanse-face, 
and  skirls  if  we  offer  to  take  it  away." 

'*  Well  then,  let  her  wear  it— What  harm  will 
it  do  ?" 

**  Harm,  Doctor!  Was  ever  honest  woman 
brought  to  bed  with  a  fause-face  on  ?" 

**  Seldom,  perhaps.  But,  Jean,  my  dear,  those 
who  are  not  quite  honest  must  be  brought  to  bed 
all  the  same  as  those  who  are,  and  we  are  not  to 
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endanger  the  poor  thing's  life  by  contradicting  her 
whims  at  present." 

Approaching  the  sick  woman's  bed,  he  observed 
that  she  indeed  wore  a  thin  silk  mask^  of  the  kind 
which  do  snch  uncommon  service  in  the  elder 
comedy ;  snch  as  women  of  rank  still  wore  in  tra- 
velling, bat  certainly  never  in  the  situation  of  this 
poor  lady.  It  would  seem  she  had  sustained  im- 
portunity on  the  subject,  for  when  she  saw  the 
Doctor,  she  put  her  hand  to  her  face,  as  if  she  was 
afraid  he  would  insbt  on  pulling  o£P  the  vizard.  He 
hastened  to  say,  in  tolerable  French,  that  her  will 
should  be  a  law  to  them  in  every  respect,  and  that 
she  was  at  perfect  liberty  to  wear  the  mask  till  it  was 
her  pleasure  to  lay  it  aside.  She  understood  him ; 
for  she  replied,  by  a  very  imperfect  attempt,  in  the 
same  language,  to  express  her  gratitude  for  the 
permission,  as  she  seemed  to  regard  it,  of  retaining 
her  disguise. 

The  Doctor  proceeded  to  other  arrangements ; 
and,  for  the  satisfaction  of  those  readers  who  may 
love  minute  information,  we  record*  that  Luckie 
Simson,  the  first  in  the  race,  carried  as  a  priace  the 
situation  of  sick-nurse  beside  the  delicate  patient ; 
that  Peg  Thomson  was  permitted  the  privilege  of 
recommending  her  good-daughter.  Bet  Jamiesen, 
to  be  wet-nurse;  and  an  oe^  or  grandchild,  of 
Luckie  Jaup  was  hired  to  assist  in  the  increased 
drudgery  of  the  family ;  the  Doctor  thus,  like  a 
practised  minister,  dividing  among  his  trusty  ad- 
herents such  good  thills  as  fortune  placed  at  his 
disposaL 
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Abont  one  in  the  morning  the  Doctor  made  his 
appearance  at  the  Swan  Inn,  and  acquainted  the 
stranger  gentleman,  that  he  wished  him  joy  of 
being  the  father  of  a  healthy  boy,  and  that  the  mo- 
ther was,  in  the  usual  phrase,  as  well  as  could  be 
expected. 

The  stranger  heard  the  news  with  seeming  satis- 
faction, and  then  exclaimed,  <<  He  must  be  chris- 
tened. Doctor  I  he  must  be  christened  instantly  V* 

*'  There  can  be  no  hurry  for  that,"  said  the 
Doctor. 

<<  We  think  otherwise,"  said  the  stranger,  cutting 
his  argument  short.  <<  I  am  a  Catholic,  Doctor, 
and  as  I  may  be  obliged  to  leave  this  place  before 
the  lady  is  able  to  travel,  I  desire  to  see  my  child 
received  into  the  pale  of  the  church.  There  is,  I 
understand,  a  Catholic  priest  in  this  wretched 
place  r 

<<  There  is  a  Catholic  gentleman,  sir,  Mr  Good- 
riche,  who  is  reported  to  be  in  orders." 

«I  commend,  your  caution,  Doctor,"  said  the* 
stranger ;  *^  it  is  dangerous  to  be  too  positive  on 
any  subject.  I  will  bring  that  same  Mr  Grood- 
riche  to  your  house  to-morrow." 

Gray  hesitated  for  a  moment.  <<  I  am  a  Pres- 
byterian Protestant,  sir,"  he  sud,  <<  a  friend  to  the 
constitution  as  established  in  church  and  state,  as 
I  have  a  good  right,  having  drawn  his  Majesty's  pay, 
God  bless  him,  for  four  years,  as  surgeon's  mate  in 
the  Cameronian  regiment,  as  my  regimental  Bible 
and  commission  can  testify.  But  although  I  bcR 
bound  especially  to  abhor  all  trafficking  or  trin- 
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keting  with  Papists,  yet  I  will  not  stand  in  the  way 
of  a  tender  conscience.  Sir,  you  may  call  with  1^ 
Goodriche,  when  yon  please,  at  my  house;  and 
undoubtedly,  you  being,  as  I  suppose,  the  father 
of  the  child,  you  will  arrange  matters  as  you  please; 
only,  I  do  not  desire  to  be  thought  an  abettor  or 
oountenancer  of  any  part  of  the  Popish  rituaL" 

**  Enough,  sir,"  said  the  stranger  haughtily,  **we 
understand  each  other/' 

The  next  day  he  appeared  at  the  Doctor's  house 
with  Mr  Goodriche,  and  two  persons  understood 
to  belong  to  that  reverend  gentleman's  communion. 
The  party  were  shut  up  in  an  apartment  with  the 
infant,  and  it  may  be  presumed  that  the  solemnity 
of  baptism  was  administered  to  the  unconscious 
being,  thus  strangely  launched  upon  the  world. 
When  the  priest  and  witnesses  had  retired,  the 
strange  gentleman  informed  Mr  Gray,  that,  as  the 
lady  had  been  pronounced  unfit  for  tf  avelling  for 
several  days,  he  was  himself  about  to  leave  the 
neighbourhood,  but  would  return  thither  in  the 
space  of  ten  days,  when  he  hoped  to  find  his  com* 
panion  able  to  leave  it. 

<<  And  by  what  name  are  we  to  call  the  child 
and  mother?" 

«  The  infant's  name  is  Richard." 

«  But  it  must  have  some  sirname^-so  must  the 
lady — She  cannot  reside  in  my  house,  yet  be  with- 
out a  name." 

«  Gall  them  by  the  name  of  your  town  here—* 
Middlemas,Ithinkiti8?" 

«  Yes,  sir," 
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**  Well,  Mrs  Middlemas  is  the  name  of  the  nio-> 
ther,  and  Richard  Middlemas  of  the  child — and  I 
am  Matthew  Middlemas,  at  yonr  service*  This/* 
he  continued,  <<  will  provide  Mrs  Middlemas  in 
everything  she  may  wish  to  possess— or  assist  her 
in  case  of  accidents."  With  that  he  placed  L.lOO 
in  Mr  Gray's  hand,  who  rather  scmpled  receivings 
it,  saying,  **  He  supposed  the  lady  was  qualified  ta 
be  her  own  purse-bearer." 

<<  The  worst  in  the  world,  I  assure  you,  Doctor^'* 
replied  the  stranger.  <<  If  she  wished  to  change 
that  piece  of  paper,  she  would  scarce  know  how 
many  guineas  she  should  receive  for  it.  No,  Mr 
Oray,  I  assure  you  you  will  find  Mrs  Middleton-— 
Middlemas — ^what  did  I  call  her— »as  ignorant  of  the 
affairs  of  this  world  as  any  one  you  have  met  with 
in  your  practice :  So  you  will  please  to  be  her  trea- 
surer and  administrator  for  the  time,  as  for  a  pa- 
tient that  is  incapable  to  look  after  her  own  affairs."' 

This  was  spoke,  as  it  struck  Dr  Gray,  in  rather 
a  haughty  and  supercilious  manner.  The  words 
intimated  nothing  in  themselves,  more  than  the 
same  desire  of  preserving  incognito,  which  might 
be  gathered  from  all  the  rest  of  the  stranger's  con- 
duct ;  but  the  manner  seemed  to  say,  <<  I  am  not  a 
person  to  be  questioned  by  any  one— What  I  say 
must  be  received  without  comment,  how  little  so- 
ever you  may  believe  or  understand  it."  It  strength- 
ened Gray  in  his  opinion,  that  he  had  before  hiniL 
a  case  either  of  seduction,  or  of  private  marriage,, 
betwixt  persons  of  the  very  highest  rank ;  and  the 
whole  bearingi  both  of  the  lady  and  the  gentleman^ 
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confirmed  his  suspicions.  It  was  not  in  his  nature 
to  be  troublesome  or  inquisitive,  but  he  could  not 
fail  to  see  that  the  lady  wore  no  marriage-ring ; 
and  her  deep  sorrow,  and  perpetual  tremor,  seemed 
to  indicate  an  unhappy  creature,  who  had  lost  the 
protection  of  parents,  without  acquiring  a  legitimate 
right  to  that  of  a  husband.  He  was  therefore 
somewhat  anxious  when  Mr  Middlemas,  after  a 
private  conference  of  some  length  with  the  lady, 
bade  him  farewell.  It  is  true,  he  assured  him  of 
his  return  within  ten  days,  being  the  very  shortest 
space  which  Gray  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  assign 
for  any  prospect  of  the  lady  being  moved  with 
safety. 

^<  I  trust  in  Heaven  that  he  will  return,"  said 
Gray  to  himself,  <^  but  there  is  too  much  mystery 
about  all  this,  for  the  matter  being  a  plain  and  well- 
meaning  transaction.  If  he  intends  to  treat  this  poor 
thing,  as  many  a  poor  girl  has  been  used  before,  I 
hope  that  my  house  will  not  be  the  scene  in  which 
he  chooses  to  desert  her.  The  leaving  the  money 
has  somewhat  a  suspicious  aspect,  and  looks  as  if 
my  friend  were  in  the  act  of  making  some  compro- 
mise with  his  conscience.  Well— 1  must  hope  the 
best.  Meantime  my  path  plainly  is  to  do  what  I 
can  for  the  poor  lady's  benefit." 

Mr  Gray  visited  his  patient  shortly  after  Mr  Mid- 
dlemas's  departure — as  soon,  indeed,  as  he  could 
be  admitted.  He  found  her  in  violent  agitation. 
Gray's  experience  dictated  the  best  mode  of  relief 
and  tranquillity.  He  caused  her  infant  to  be  brought 
to  her.    She  wept  over  it  for  a  long  time,  and  the 
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violence  of  her  agitation  subsided  under  tbe  influ- 
ence of  parental  feeling^,  which,  from  her  appear- 
ance of  extreme  youth,  she  must  hare  experienced 
for  the  first  time. 

.The  observant  physician  could,  after  this  pa- 
roxysm, remark  that  his  patient's  mind  was  chiefly 
occupied  in  computing  the  passage  of  the  time,  and 
anticipating  the  period  when  the  return  of  her  hus- 
band— if  husband  he  was — might  be  expected.  She 
consulted  almanacks,  enquired  concerning  distances, 
though  so  cautiously  as  to  make  it  evident  she  de- 
sired to  give  no  indication  of  the  direction  of  her 
companion's  journey,  and  repeatedly  compared  her 
watch  with  those  of  others ;  exercising,  it  was  evi- 
dent, all  that  delusive  species  of  mental  arithmetic 
by  which  mortals  attempt  to  accelerate  the  passage 
of  Time  while  they  calculate  his  progress.  At 
other  times  she  wept  anew  over  her  child,  which  was 
•by  all  judges  pronounced  as  goodly  an  infant  as 
needed  to  be  seen;  and  Gray  sometimes  obser- 
ved that  she  murmured  sentences  to  the  unconscious 
infant,  not  only  the  words,  but  the  very  sound  and 
accents  of  which  were  strange  to  him,  and  which, 
in  particular,  he  knew  not  to  be  Portuguese. 

Mr  Goodriche,  the  Catholic  priest,  demanded 
access  to  her  upon  one  occasion.  She  at  first  de- 
clined his  visit,  but  afterwards  received  it,  under 
the  idea,  perhaps,  that  he  might  have  news  from 
Mr  Middlemas,  as  he  called  himself.  The  inter- 
view was  a  very  short  one,  and  the  priest  left  the 
lady's  apartment  in  displeasure,  which  his  prudence 
could  scarce  disguise  from  Mr  Gray.    He  never 
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returned,  althongh  the  lady's  condition  would  have 
xnade  his  attentions  and  consolations  necessary,  had 
she  heen  a  memher  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

Our  Doctor  hegan  at  length  to  suspect  his  fair 
guest  was  a  Jewess,  who  had  yielded  up  her  person 
and  affections  to  one  of  a  different  religion ;  and 
the  peculiar  style  of  her  heautiful  countenance  went 
to  enforce  this  opinion.  The  circumstance  made 
no  difference  to  Gray,  who  saw  only  her  distress 
and  desolation,  and  endeavoured  to  remedy  hoth 
to  the  utmost  of  his  power.  He  was,  however, 
desirous  to  conceal  it  from  his  wife,  and  the  others 
around  the  sick  person,  whose  prudence  and  libe- 
rality of  thinking  might  be  more  justly  doubted. 
JEIe  therefore  so  regulated  her.diet,  that  she  could 
not  be  either  offended,  or  brought  under  suspicion, 
by  any  of  the  articles  forbidden  by  the  Mosaic  law 
being  presented  to  her.  In  other  respects  than 
what  concerned  her  health  or  convenience,  he  had 
but  little  intercourse  with  her. 

The  space  passed  within  which  the  stranger's 
return  to  the  borough  had  been  so  anxiously  ex- 
pected by  his  female  companion.  The  disappoint- 
ment occasioned  by  his  non-arrival  was  manifested 
in  the  convalescent  by  inquietude,  which  was  at 
first  mingled  with  peevishness,  and  afterwards 
with  doubt  and  fear.  When  two  or  three  days 
bad  passed  without  message  or  letter  of  any  kind. 
Gray  himself  became  anxious,  both  on  his  own 
account  and  the  poor  lady's,  lest  the  stranger  should 
bave  actually  entertained  the  idea  of  deserting  this 
defenceless  and  probably  bjured  woman.    He 
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longed  to  hare  some  communication  with  her, 
which  might  enahle  him  to  judge  what  enquiries 
could  be  made,  or  what  else  was  most  fitting  to  be 
done.  But  so  imperfect  was  the  poor  young  wo- 
man's knowledge  of  the  French  language,  and  per- 
haps so  unwilling  she  herself  to  throw  any  light  on 
her  situation,  that  every  attempt  of  this  kind  proved 
abortive.  When  Gray  asked  questions  concerning 
any  subject  which  appeared  to  approach  to  expla- 
nation, he  observed  she  usually  answered  him  by 
shaking  her  head,  in  token  of  not  understanding 
what  he  said ;  at  other  times  by  silence  and  with 
tears,  and  sometimes  referring  him  to  Monsieur. 

For  Monsieur's  arrival,  then,  Gray  began  to  be- 
eome  very  impatient,  as  that  which  alone  could  put 
an  end  to  a  disagreeable  species  of  mystery,  which 
the  good  company  of  the  borough  began  now  to 
make  the  principal  subject  of  their  gossip ;  some 
blaming  Gray  for  taking  foreign  landloupers*  into 
his  house,  on  the  subject  of  whose  morals  the  most 
serious  doubts  might  be  entertained ;  others  envy- 
ing the  <<  bonny  hand"  the  doctor  was  like  to  make 
of  it,  by  having  disposal  of  the  wealthy  stranger's 
travelling  funds ;  a  circumstance  which  could  not 
be  well  concealed  from  the  public,  when  the  honest 
man's  expenditure  for  trifling  articles  of  luxury 
came  far  to  exceed  its  ordinary  bounds. 

The  conscious  probity  of  the  honest  Doctor  en- 
abled him  to  despise  this  sort  of  tittle-tattle,  though 
the  secret  knowledge  of  its  existence  could  not  b& 

•  Strellera. 
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agreeable  to  him.  He  went  his  nsnal  roiindfl  with 
his  usnal  perseverance,  and  waited  with  patience 
until  time  should  throw  light  on  the  subject  and 
history  of  his  lodger.  It  was  now  the  fourth  week 
after  her  confinement,  and  the  recovery  of  the  stran- 
ger mightj^be  considered  as  perfect,  when  Gray, 
returning  from  one  of  his  ten-mile  visits,  saw  a 
post-chaise^and  four  horses  at  the  door.  <<  This 
man  has  returned,"  he  said,  <<  and  my  suspicions 
have  done  him  less  than  justice."  With  that  he 
spurred  his  horse,  a  signal  which  the  trusty  steed 
obeyed  the  more  readily,  as  its  progress  was  in  the 
direction  of  the  stable  door.  But  when,  dismount- 
ing, the  Doctor  hurried  into  his  own  house,  it 
seemed  to  him,  that  the  departure  as  well  as  the 
arrival  of  this  distressed  lady  was  destined  to  bring 
confusion  to  his  peaceful  dwelling.  Several  idlers 
had  assembled  about  his  door,  and  two  or  three 
had  impudently  thrust  themselves  forward  almost 
into  the  passage,  to  listen  to  a  confused  altercation 
which  was  heard  from  within. 

The  Doctor  hastened  forward,  the  foremost  of  the 
intruders  retreating  in  confusion  on  his  approach, 
while  he  caught  the  tones  of  his  wife's  voice,  raised 
to  a  pitch  which  he  knew,  by  experience,  boded 
no  good ;  for  Mrs  Gray,  good-humoured  and  tract- 
able in  general,  could  sometimes  perform  the  high 
part  in  a  matrimonial  duet.  Having  much  more 
confidence  in  his  wife's  good  intentions  than  her 
prudence,  he  lost  no  time  in  pushing  into  the  par- 
lour, to  take  the  matter  into  his  own  hands.  Here 
lie  found  his  helpmate  at  the  head  of  the  whole 
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militia  of  the  sicl^  lady's  apartment,  that  is,  wet 
nnrse,  and  sick  nnrse,  and  girl  of  all  work,  enga- 
ged in  violent  dispute  with  two  strangers.  The 
one  was  a  dark-featured  elderly  man,  with  an  eye  of 
much  sharpness  and  severity  of  expression,  which 
now  seemed  partly  quenched  hy  a  mixture  of  grief 
and  mortification.  The  other,  who  appeared  ac- 
tively sustaining  the  dispute  with  Mrs  Gray,  was 
a  stout,  hold-looking,  hard-faced  person,  armed 
with  pistols,  of  which  he  made  rather  an  unneces- 
sary and  ostentatious  display. 

**  Here  is  my  husband,  sir/'  said  Mrs  Gray  in  a 
tone  of  triumph,  for  she  had  the  grace  to  believe 
the  Doctor  one  of  the  greatest  men  living,— <<  Here 
is  the  Doctor — let  us  see  what  you  will  say  now." 

<<  Why  just  what  I  said  before,  ma'am,"  an- 
swered the  man,  <<  which  is,  that  my  warrant  must 
be  obeyed.     It  is  regular,  ma'am,  regular." 

So  saying,  he  struck  the  forefinger  of  his  right 
hand  against  a  paper  which  he  held  towards  Mrs 
Gray  with  his  left. 

**  Address  yourself  to  me,  if  you  please,  sir," 
sud  the  Doctor,  seeing  that  he  ought  to  lose  no 
time  in  removing  the  cause  into  the  proper  court. 
**  I  am  the  master  of  this  house,  sir,  and  I  wish  to 
know  the  cause  of  this  visit." 

**  My  business  is  soon  told,"  said  the  man.  <<  I 
am  a  king's  messenger,  and  this  lady  has  treated 
me,  as  if  I  was  a  baron-bailie's  officer." 

'<  That  is  not  the  question,  sir,"  replied  the  Doc- 
tor. <<  If  you  are  a  king's  messenger,  where  is 
your  warrant,  and  what  do  you  propose  to  do 
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here  ?"  At  the  same  time  he  whispered  the  little 
wench  to  call  Mr  Lawford,  the  town-derk,  to  come 
thither  as  fast  as  he  possibly  could.  The  good- 
daughter  of  Peg  Thomson  started  off  with  an  ac- 
tiyity  worthy  of  her  mother-in-law. 

**  There  is  my  warrant/'  said  the  official,  <<  and 
you  may  satisfy  yourself.'' 

*'  The  shameless  loon  dare  not  teU  the  Doctor  his 
errand,"  said  Mrs  Gray  exultingly. 

**  A  bonny  errand  it  is/'  said  old  Lucky  Simson, 
<<to  carry  away  a  lying-in  woman,  as  a  gled* 
would  do  a  clocking-hen." 

<<  A  woman  no  a  month  deliYered"— -  echoed  the 
nurse  Jamieson. 

**  Twenty-four  days  eight  hours  and  seven  mi- 
nutes to  a  second,"  said  Mrs  Gray. 

The  Doctor  having  looked  over  the  warranty 
which  was  regular,  began  to  be  afraid  that  the  f<^ 
males  of  his  family,  in  their  zeal  for  defending  the 
character  of  their  sex,  might  be  stirred  up  into 
some  sudden  fit  of  mutiny,  and  therefore  com- 
manded them  to  be  silent. 

<<  This,"  he  said,  <<  is  a  warrant  for  arresting  the 
bodies  of  Richard  Tresham,  and  of  Zilia  de  Mon« 
fada,  on  account  of  high  treason.  Sir,  I  hare 
served  his  Majesty,  and  this  is  not  a  house  in  which 
traitors  are  harboured.  I  know  nothing  of  any  of 
these  two  persons,  nor  have  I  ever  heard  even  their 


names." 


'<  But  the  lady  whom  you  have  received  into 

*  Or  Kite. 
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your  family/'  said  the  messenger,  <<  is  Zilia  de 
Mon^ada,  and  here  stands  her  father,  Matthias  de 
Mon^ada,  who  will  make  oath  to  it." 

<<lf  this  be  true/'  said  Mr  Gray,  looking  to- 
wards the  alleged  officer,  **  yon  have  taken  a  sin- 
^gvlai  duty  on  yon.  It  is  neither  my  habit  to 
deny  my  own  actions,  nor  to  oppose  the  laws  of 
the  land.  There  is  a  lady  in  this  house  slowly  re- 
covering from  confinement,  having  become  under 
this  roof  the  mother  of  a  healthy  child.  If  she  be 
the  person  described  in  this  warrant,  and  this  gen- 
tleman's daughter,  I  must  surrender  her  to  theiaws 
of  the  country." 

Here  the  Escnlapian  militia  were  once  more  in 
motion. 

"  Surrender,  Doctor  Gray  I  It's  a  shame  to  hear 
you  speak,  and  you  that  lives  by  women  and  weans> 
abune  your  other  means  I"  so  exclaimed  his  fair 
better  part. 

<<  I  wonder  to  hear  the  Doctor  I" — said  the 
younger  nurse ;  « there's  no  a  wife  in  the  town 
would  believe  it  o'  him." 

**  1  aye  thought  the  Doctor  was  a  man  till  this 
moment,"  said  Luckie  Simson;  "but  I  believe 
him  now  to  be  an  auld  wife,  little  baulder  than 
mysell ;  and  I  dinna  wonder  now  that  poor  Mrs 
Oray" 

<<  Hold  your  peace,  you  foolish  women,"  said  the 

'  Doctor.      <<  Do  you  think  this  business  is  not  bad 

enough  already,  that  you  are  making  it  worse  with 

your  senseless  daver?* — Gentlemen,  this  is  a 

*  Tattling. 
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very  sad  case.  Here  is  a  warrant  for  a  high  crime 
against  a  poor  creatore,  who  is  little  fit  to  be  moved 
from  one  honse  to  another,  much  more  dragged  to  a 
prison.  I  tell  yon  plainly,  that  I  think  the  execu- 
tion of  this  arrest  may  cause  her  death.  It  is  yonr 
hasiness,  sir,  if  yon  be  really  her  father,  to  con^ 
sider  what  yon  can  do  to  soften  this  matter,  rather 
than  drive  it  on." 

*<  Better  death  than  dishonour,"  replied  the 
stem-looking  old  man,  with  a  voice  as  harsh  as 
his  aspect ;  "  and  you,  messenger,"  he  continued, 
**  look  what  you  do,  and  execute  the  warrant  at 
yonr  peril." 

<<You  hear,"  said  the  man,  appealing  to  the 
Doctor  himself,  "  I  must  have  immediate  access  to 
the  lady." 

<<  In  a  lucky  time,"  said  Mr  Gray,  *^  here  comes 
the  town-clerk. — You  are  very  welcome,  Mr  Law- 
ford.  Your  opinion  here  is  much  wanted  as  a  man 
of  law,  as  well  as  of  sense  and  humanity.  I  was 
never  more  glad  to  see  you  in  all  my  life." 

He  then  rapidly  stated  the  case ;  and  the  mes- 
-senger,  understanding  the  new-comer  to  be  a  man 
of  some  authority,  again  exhibited  his  warrant. 

**  This  is  a  very  sufficient  and  valid  warrant,  Dr 
Oray,"  replied  the  man  of  law.  <<  Nevertheless, 
if  you  are  disposed  to  make  oath,  that  instant  re- 
moval would  be  unfavourable  to  the  lady's  health, 
unquestionably  she  must  remain  here,  suitably 
-goarded." 

**  It  is  not  so  much  the  mere  act  of  locomotion 
which  I  am  afraid  of,"  said  the  surgeon ;  '<  but  I 
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am  free  to  depone^  on  soul  and  constcience,  that 
the  shame  and  fear  of  her  father's  anger,  and  the 
sense  of  the  affront  of  such  an  arrest,  with  terror 
for  its  consequences,  may  occasion  violent  and  dan- 
gerous illness — even  death  itself." 

**  The  father  must  see  the  daughter,  though  they 
may  have  quarrelled,"  said  Mr  Lawford;  <<tho 
officer  of  justice  must  execute  his  warrant,  though 
it  should  frighten  the  criminal  to  death;  these 
evils  are  only  contmgent,  not  direct  and  immediate 
consequences.  You  must  give  up  the  lady,  Mr 
Gray,  though  your  hesitation  is  very  naturaL" 

<<  At  least,  Mr  Lawford,  I  ought  to  be  certain 
that  the  person  in  my  house  is  the  party  they 
search  for." 

<<  Admit  me  to  her  apartment,"  replied  the  man 
whom  the  messenger  termed  Mon9ada. 

The  messenger,  whom  the  presence  of  Lawford 
had  made  something  more  placid,  began  to  become 
impudent  once  more.  He  hoped,  he  said,  by  meana 
of  his  female  prisoner,  to  acquire  the  information 
necessary  to  apprehend  the  more  guilty  person.  If 
more  delays  were  thrown  in  his  way,  that  infor- 
mation might  come  too  late,  and  he  would  make 
all  who  were  accessary  to  such  delay  responsible 
for  the  consequences. 

<<  And  I,"  said  Mr  Gray,  <<  though  I  were  to  be 
brought  to  the  gallows  for  it,  protest,  that  this 
course  may  be  the  murder  of  my  patient. — Can 
bail  not  be  taken,  Mr  Lawford  ?" 

''Not  in  cases  of  high  treason,"  said  the  official 
person;  and  then  continued  in  a  confidential  tone> 
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<<  Come,  Mr  Gray,  we  all  know  yon  to  be  a  person 
well  affected  to  onr  Royal  Sorereigpn  King  George 
and  the  Goyemment ;  bnt  yon  mnst  not  push  this 
too  far,  lest  yon  bring  yonrself  into  tronble,  which 
every  body  in  Middlemas  would  be  sorry  for.  The 
forty-five  has  not  been  so  far  gone  by,  but  we  can 
remember  enough  of  warrants  of  high  treason-— 
ay,  and  ladies  of  quality  committed  upon  such 
charges.  But  they  were  all  favourably  dealt  with 
— Lady  Ogilvy,  Lady  Macintosh,  Flora  Mac- 
donald,  and  all.  No  doubt  this  gentleman  knows 
what  he  is  doing,  and  has  assurances  of  the  young 
lady's  safety — So  you  must  just  jouk  and  let  the 
jaw  gae  by,  as  we  say." 

<<  Follow  me,  then,  gentlemen,''  said  Gideon^ 
^<and  you  shall  see  the  young  lady;"  and  then, 
his  strong  features  working  with  emotion  at  anti- 
oipation  of  the  distress  which  he  was  about  to  in- 
flict, he  led  the  way  up  the  small  staircase,  and 
opening  the  door,  said  to  Mon9ada  who  had  fol- 
lowed him,  <<  This  is  your  daughter's  only  place 
of  refuge,  in  which  I  am,  alas  I  too  weak  to  be  her 
protector.  Enter,  sir,  if  your  conscience  will  per- 
mit you." 

The  stranger  turned  on  him  a  scowl,  into  which 
it  seemed  as  if  he  would  willingly  have  thrown 
the  power  of  the  fabled  basilisk.  Then  stepping 
proudly  forward,  he  stalked  into  the  room.  He 
was  followed  by  Lawford  and  Gray  at  a  little  dis- 
tance. The  messenger  remained  in  the  doorway* 
The  unhappy  young  woman  had  heard  the  distur- 
bance, and  guessed  the  cause  too  truly.    It  is  poa*' 
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fiible  she  might  even  have  geen  the  utrangen  on 
their  descent  from  the  carriage.  When  ^ey  en- 
tered the  room,  she  was  on  her  knees,  beside  an 
easy  chair,  her  face  in  a  silk  wrapper  that  was  hung 
over  it.  The  man  called  Mon^ada  uttered  a  single 
word ;  by  the  accent  it  might  have  been  something 
equivalent  to  wretch ;  but  none  knew  its  import. 
The  female  gave  a  conyulsiye  shudder,  such  as  that 
by  which  a  half-dying  soldier  is  aflPected  on  reeei* 
▼ing  a  second  wound.  But  without  minding  her 
emotion,  M on^ada  seized  her  by  the  arm,  and  with 
little  gentleness  raised  her  to  her  feet,  on  which 
she  seemed  to  stand  only  because  she  was  support* 
ed  by  his  strong  grasp.  He  then  pulled  from  her 
face  the  mask  which  she  had  hitherto  worn.  The 
poor  creature  still  endeavoured  to  shroud  her  face» 
by  covering  it  with  her  left  hand,  as  the  manner 
in  which  she  was  held  prevented  her  from  using 
the  aid  of  the  right.  With  little  e£Fort  her  father 
secured  that  hand  also,  which,  indeed,  was  of  itself 
far  too  little  to  serve  the  purpose  of  concealment, 
md  showed  her  beautiful  face,  burning  with  blushes 
and  covered  with  tears. 

<^  You,  Alcalde,  and  you.  Surgeon,"  he  said  to 
Lawford  and  Gray,  with  a  foreign  action  and  ac- 
cent, ^<  this  woman  is  my  daughter,  the  same  Zilia 
Mon9ada  who  is  signaled  in  that  protocol.  Make 
way,  and  let  me  carry  her  where  her  crimes  may 
be  atoned  for." 

<<  Are  you  that  person's  daughter?"  said  Law- 
ford  to  the  lady. 

^  She  understands  no  English,"  said  Gray;  and 
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addressing  his  patient  in  French,  conjured  her  to 
let  him  know  whether  she  was  that  man's  daughter 
or  not,  assnring  her  of  protection  if  the  fact  were 
otherwise.  The  answer  was  murmured  faintly, 
but  was  too  distinctly  intelligible — <<  He  was  her 
father." 

All  farther  title  of  interference  seemed  now 
ended.  The  messenger  arrested  hia  prisoner, 
and,  with  some  delicacy,  reqmred  the  assistance  of 
the  females  to  get  her  conveyed  to  the  carriage  in 
waiting. 

Gray  again  interfered. — «  Yon  will  not,"  he  sud, 
<<  separate  the  mother  and  the  infant  ?" 

Zilia  de  Mon9ada  heard  the  question,  (which, 
being  addressed  to  the  father,  Gray  had  inconsi- 
derately uttered  in  French,)  and  it  seemed  as  if  it 
recalled  to  her  recollection  the  existence  of  the 
helpless  creature  to  which  she  had  given  birth, 
forgotten  for  a  moment  amongst  the  accumulated 
horrors  of  her  father's  presence.  She  uttered  a 
shriek,  expressing  poignant  grief,  and  turned  her 
eyes  on  her  father  with  the  most  intense  supplica- 
tion. 

<<  To  the  parish  with  the  bastard  I" — said  Mon- 
^ada ;  while  the  helpless  mother  sunk  lifeless  into 
the  arms  of  the  females,  who  had  now  gathered 
round  her. 

<<  That  will  not  pass,  sir,"  said  Gideon. — ^<  If 
yon  are  father  to  that  lady,  you  must  be  grand- 
father to  the  helpless  child ;  and  you  must  settle 
in  some  manner  for  its  future  provision,  or  refer 
us  to  some  responsible  person." 
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Mon9ada  looked  towards  Lawford,  who  ex- 
precwied  himself  satisfied  of  the  propriety  of  what 
Gray  said. 

<<  I  object  not  to  pay  for  whatever  the  wretched 
child  may  require/'  said  he ;  **  and  if  yon,  sir,"  ad- 
dressing Gray,  <<  choose  to  take  charge  of  him, 
and  breed  him  np,  yon  shall  have  what  will  better 
yonr  living/' 

The  Doctor  was*abont  to  refuse  a  charge  somi- 
ciyilly  o£Fered ;  but  after  a  moment's  reflection,  he 
replied,  <<  I  think  so  indifferently  of  the  proceed- 
ings I  have  witnessed,  and  of  those  concerned  in 
them,  that  if  the  mother  desires  that  I  should 
retain  the  charge  of  this  child,  I  will  not  refuse  to 
do  so." 

Monfada  spoke  to  lus  daughter,  who  was  just 
beginning  to  recover  from  her  swoon,  in  the  same 
language  in  which  he  had  first  addressed  her.  The 
proposition  which  he  made  seemed  highly  accep- 
table, as  she  started  from  the  arms  of  the  females, 
and,  advancing  to  Gray,  seized  his  hand,  kissed  it, 
bathed  it  in  her  tears,  and  seemed  reconciled,  even 
in  parting  with  her  child,  by  the  consideration, 
that  the  infant  was  to  remain  under  his  guardian- 
ship. 

**  Good,  kind  man,"  she  said  in  her  indifferent 
French,  «  you  have  saved  both  mother  and  child." 

The  father,  meanwhile,  with  mercantile  delibe- 
ration, placed  in  Mr  Lawford's  hands  notes  and 
bills  to  the  amount  of  a  thousand  pounds,  which 
he  stated  was  to  be  vested  for  the  child's  use^  and 
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adyanced  in  such  portions  as  liis  board  and  ednca- 
tion  might  require.  In  the  event  of  any  corre- 
spondence on  his  account  being  necessary,  as  in  case 
of  death  or  the  like,  he  directed  that  communica- 
tion should  be  made  to  Siguier  Matthias  Mon^ada, 
under  cover  to  a  certain  banking-house  in  London. 

<<  But  beware,"  he  said  to  Gray,  <<  how  you 
trouble  me  about  these  concerns,  imless  in  case  of 
absolute  necessity.''  * 

«  You  need  not  fear,  sir,"  replied  Gray ;  "  I  have 
seen  nothing  to-day  which  can  induce  me  to  desire 
a  more  intimate  correspondence  with  you  than  may 
be  indispensable." 

While  Lawford  drew  up  a  proper  minute  of  tlus 
transaction,  by  which  he  himself  and  Gray  were 
named  trustees  for  the  child,  Mr  Gray  attempted 
to  restore  to  the  lady  the  balance  of  the  consider- 
able sum  of  money  which  Tresham  (if  such  was 
his  real  name)  had  formerly  deposited  with  him. 
With  every  species  of  gesture,  by  which  hands, 
eyes,  and  even  feet,  could  express  rejection,  as 
well  as  in  her  own  broken  French,  she  repelled  the 
proposal  of  reimbursement,  while  she  entreated 
that  Gray  would  consider  the  money  as  his  own 
property ;  and  at  the  same  time  forced  upon  him  a 
ring  set  with  brilliants,  which  seemed  of  consider- 
able value.  The  father  then  spoke  to  her  a  few 
stem  words,  which  she  heard  witii  an  air  of  mingled 
agony  and  submission. 

<<  I  have  given  her  a  few  minutes  to  see  and 
weep  over  the  miserable  being  which  has  been  the 
seal  of  her  dishonour/'  said  the  stem  iather*  <<  Let 
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118  retire  and  leave  her  alone. — Yon,"  to  tbe  mes- 
senger, <<  watch  the  door  of  the  room  on  the  out- 
side." 

Gray,  Lawford,  and  Mon9ada,  retired  to  the 
parlour  accordingly,  where  they  waited  in  silence, 
each  husied  with  his  own  reflections,  till,  within  the 
space  of  half  an  hour,  they  received  information 
that  the  lady  was  ready  to  depart. 

«  It  is  well,"  replied  Mon9ada ;  «<  I  am  glad  she 
has  yet  sense  enough  left  to  submit  to  that  which 
needs  must  be." 

So  saying,  he  ascended  the  stair,  and  returned, 
leading  down  his  daughter,  now  again  masked  and 
veiled.  As  she  passed  Gray,  she  uttered  the 
words — <<  My  child,  my  child  I"  in  a  tone  of  unut- 
terable anguish  ;  then  entered  the  carriage,  which 
was  drawn  up  as  close  to  the  door  of  the  Doctor's 
house  as  the  little  enclosure  would  permit.  The 
messenger,  mounted  on  a  led  horse,  and  accompa- 
nied by  a  servant  and  assistant,  followed  the  car- 
riage, which  drove  rapidly  ofiP,  taking  the  road 
which  leads  to  Edinburgh.  All  who  had  witnessed 
this  strange  scene,  now  departed  to  make  their  con- 
jectures, and  some  to  count  their  gains ;  for  money 
had  been  distributed  among  the  females  who  had 
attended  on  the  lady,  with  so  much  liberality,  as 
considerably  to  reconcile  them  to  the  breach  of  the 
rights  of  womanhood  inflicted  by  the  precipitate 
removal  of  the  patient. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

0 

The  last  cloud  of  dust  whicli  the  wheels  of  the 
carriage  had  raised  was  dissipated,  when  dinner, 
i^ehich  claims  a  share  of  human  thoughts  even  in 
the  midst  of  the  most  marvellous  and  affecting  in- 
cidents, recurred  to  those  of  Mrs  Gray. 

**  Indeed,  Doctor,  yon  will  stand  glowering  out 
«f  the  window  till  some  other  patient  calls  for  yon, 
and  then  have  to  set  off  without  your  dinner  ;— 
and  I  hope  Mr  Lawford  will  take  pot-luck  with  ns, 
for  it  is  just  his  own  hour ;  and  indeed  we  had 
something  rather  hetter  than  ordinary  for  this  poor 
lady — lamb  and  spinage,  and  a  real  Florentine." 

The  surjg^eon  started  as  from  a  dream,  and  joined 
in  his  wife*s  hospitable  request,  to  which  Lawford 
willingly  assented. 

We  will  suppose  the  meal  finished,  a  bottle  of 
old  and  generous  Antigua  upon  the  table,  and  a 
modest  little  punch-bowl,  judiciously  replenished 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  Doctor  and  his  guest. 
Their  conversation  naturally  turned  on  the  strange 
iBcene  which  they  had  witnessed,  and  the  Town- 
Clerk  took  considerable  merit  for  his  presence  of 
mind. 

**  I  am  thinking.  Doctor/'  stud  he,  <<  yon  might 
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have  brewed  a  bitter  browst  to  yonrself  if  I  had  not 
€ome  in  as  I  did." 

^<  Troth,  and  it  might  very  well  sd  be/'  answered 
Gray ;  «  for,  to  tell  yon  the  trnth,  when  I  saw 
yonder  fellow  raponring  with  his  pistols  among  the 
women  folk  in  my  own  honse,  the  old  Cameroniaa 
spirit  began  to  rise  in  me,  and  little  thing  would 
have  made  me  cleek  to  the  poker." 

<<  Hoot  I  hoot  I  that  wonld  never  have  done. 
Na,  na,"  said  the  man  of  law,  <<  this  was  a  case 
where  a  little  prudence  was  worth  all  the  pistols 
and  pokers  in  the  world." 

<<  And  that  was  jnst  what  I  thought  when  I  sent 
to  you.  Clerk  Lawford,"  said  the  Doctor. 

<<  A  wiser  man  he  could  not  have  called  on  to 
a  difficult  case,"  added  Mrs  Gray,  as  she  sat  with 
her  work  at  a  little  distance  from  the  table. 

<<  Thanks  t'ye,  and  here's  t'ye,  my  good  neigh- 
bour," answered  the  scribe ;  **  will  you  not  let  me 
help  you  to  another  glass  of  punch,  Mrs  Gray  ?'^ 
This  being  declined,  he  proceeded.  <<  I  am  jalou- 
sing  that  the  messenger  and  his  warrant  were  just 
brought  in  to  prevent  any  opposition.  Ye  saw  how 
quietly  he  behaved  after  I  had  laid  down  the  law-^ 
I'll  never  believe  the  lady  is  in  any  risk  from  him*. 
But  the  father  is  a  dour  chield ;  depend  upon  it,  he 
has  bred  up  the  young  filly  on  the  curb-rein,  and 
that  has  made  the  poor  thing  start  ofF  the  course. 
I  should  not  be  surprised  that  he  took  her  abroad^ 
and  shut  her  up  in  a  convent." 

<<  Hardly,"  replied  Doctor  Gray,  **  if  it  be  trne^ 
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as  I  snspect,  that  both  the  father  and  daughter  are 
of  the  Jewish  persaasion." 

*<  A  Jew  I"  said  Mrs  Gray ;  «  and  have  I  been 
taking  a'  this  fyke  about  a  Jew  ? — I  thought  she 
seemed  to  gie  a  scunner  at  the  eggs  and  bacon  tha^ 
Nurse  Sim  son  spoke  about  to  her.  But  I  thought 
Jews  had  aye  had  lang  beards,  and  yon  man's  face 
is  just  like  one  of  our  ain  folks — 1  have  seen  the 
Doctor  with  a  langer  beard  himsell,  when  he  has 
not  had  leisure  to  shave/' 

"  That  might  have  been  Mr  Mon^ada's  case/' 
said  Lawford,  "  for  he  seemed  to  have  had  a  hard 
journey.  But  the  Jews  are  often  very  respectable 
people,  Mrs  Gray — they  have  no  territorial  pro- 
perty, because  the  law  is  against  them  there,  but 
they  have  a  good  hank  in  the  money  market — 
plenty  of  stock  in  the  funds,  Mrs  Gray,  and,  in- 
deed, I  think  this  poor  young  woman  is  better  with 
her  ain  father,  though  he  be  a  Jew  and  a  dour  chield 
into  the  bargain,  than  she  would  have  been  with  the 
Icon  that  wranged  her,  who  is,  by  your  account^ 
Dr  Gray;  baith  a  papist  and  a  rebel.  The  Jews 
are  well  attached  to  government ;  they  hate  the 
Pope,  the  Devil,  and  the  Pretender,  as  much  as 
any  honest  man  among  ourselves." 

*<  I  cannot  admire  either  of  the  gentlemen,"  said 
Gideon.  *<  But  it  is  but  fair  to  say,  that  I  saw  Mr 
Mon9ada  when  he  was  highly  incensed,  and  to  all 
appearance  not  without  reason.  Now,  this  other 
man  Tresham,  if  that  be  his  name,  was  haughty  to 
me,  and  I  think  something  careless  of  the  poor 
young  woman,  just  at  the  time  when  he  owed  her 
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most  kmdnesS)  and  me  some  thankfulness.  I  am, 
therefore,  of  your  opinion,  Clerk  Lawford,  that  the 
Christian  is  the  worse  bargain  of  the  two." 

<<  And  you  think  of  taking  care  of  this  wean 
yourself,  Doctor  ?  That  is  what  I  call  the  good 
Samaritan." 

<<  At  cheap  cost,  Clerk ;  the  child,  if  it  lires,  has 
enough  to  bring  it  up  decently,  and  set  it  out  in 
life,  and  I  can  teach  it  an  honourable  and  useful 
profession.  It  will  be  rather  an  amusement  than 
a  trouble  to  me,  and  I  want  to  make  some  remarks 
on  the  childish  diseases,  which,  with  Grod*s  blessing, 
the  child  must  come  through  under  my  charge ; 
and  since  Heaven  has  sent  us  no  children" 

«  Hoot,  hoot  I"  said  the  Town-Clerk,  <<  you  are 
in  ower  great  a  hurry  now — you  have  na  been  sae 
lang  married  yet. — Mrs  Gray,  dinnalet  my  daffing 
chase  you  away — we  will  be  for  a  dish  of  tea  be- 
Uto,  for  the  Doctor  and  I  are  nae  glass-breakers." 

Four  years  after  this  conversation  took  place^ 
the  event  happened,  at  the  possibility  of  which  the 
Town-Clerk  had  hinted ;  and  Mrs  Gray  presented 
her  husband  with  an  infant  daughter.  But  good 
and  evil  are  strangely  mingled  in  this  sublunary 
world.  The  fulfilment  of  his  anxious  longing  for 
posterity  was  attended  with  the  loss  of  his  simple 
and  kind-hearted  wife ;  one  of  the  most  heavy 
blows  which  fate  could  inflict  on  poor  Gideon,  and 
his  house  was  made  desolate  even  by  the  event 
which  had  promised  for  months  before  to  add  new 
comforts  to  its  humble  roof.  Gray  felt  the  shock 
as  men  of  sense  and  firmness  feel  a  decided  blow»^ 
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from  the  effects  of  which  they  never  hope  again 
folly  to  raise  themselves.  He  discharged  the  da* 
ties  of  his  profession  with  the  same  panctaality  as 
ever,  was  easy,  and  even,  to  appearance^  cheerful 
in  his  intercourse  with  society ;  but  the  snns^iine  of 
existence  was  gone.  Every  morning  he  missed  the 
affectionate  charges  which  recommended  to  him  to 
pay  attention  to  his  own  health  while  he  was  la* 
bearing  to  restore  that  blessing  to  his  patients. 
Every  evening,  as  he  retamed  from  his  weary 
roand,  it  was  without  the  conscionsness  of  a  kind 
and  affectionate  reception  from  one  eager  to  tell, 
and  interested  to  hear,  all  the  little  events  of  the 
day.  His  whistle,  which  ased  to  arise  dear  and 
strong  so  soon  as  Middlemas  steeple  was  in  view^ 
was  now  for  ever  silenced,  and  the  rider's  head 
drooped,  while  the  tired  horse,  lacking  the  stimolos 
of  his  master's  hand  and  voice,  seemed  to  shuffle 
along  as  if  it  experienced  a  share  of  his  despon« 
dency.  There  were  times  when  he  was  so  much 
dejected  as  to  be  unable  to  endure  even  the  pre* 
sence  of  his  little  Menie,  in  whose  infant  counte* 
nance  he  could  trace  the  lineaments  of  the  mother^ 
of  whose  loss  she  had  been  the  innocent  and  un* 
conscious  cause.  <<  Had  it  not  been  for  this  poor 
child" — ^he  would  think ;  but,  instantly  aware  that 
the  sentiment  was  sinful,  he  would  snatch  the  infant 
to  his  breast,  and  load  it  with  caresses— then  hastily 
desire  it  to  be  removed  from  the  paiiour. 

The  Mahometans  have  a  fanciful  idea,  that  the 
true  believer,  in  his  passage  to  Paradise,  is  under 
t)ie  necessity  of  passing  barefooted  over  a  bridge 
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eompoBed  of  red-hot  iron.  But  on  this  occasion, 
all  the  pieces  of  paper  which  the  Moslem  has  pre* 
senred  during  his  Hfe,  lest  some  holy  thing  being 
written  upon  them  might  be  profaned,  arrange 
themi^elves  between  his  feet  and  the  burning  metal, 
and  so  save  him  from  injury.  In  the  same  manner, 
the  e£Fect8  of  kind  and  benevolent  actions  are  some- 
times found,  even  in  this  world,  to  assuage  the 
pangs  of  subsequent  afflictions. 

Thus,  the  greatest  consolation  which  poor  Gideon 
could  find  after  his  heavy  deprivation,  was  in  the 
frolic  fondness  of  Richard  Middlemas,  the  child 
who  was  in  so  singular  a  manner  thrown  upon  his 
charge.  Even  at  this  early  age  he  was  eminently 
handsome.  When  silent  or  out  of  humour,  his 
dark  eyes  and  striking  countenance  presented  some 
recollections  of  the  stem  character  imprinted  on  the 
features  of  his  supposed  father ;  but  when  he  was 
gay  and  happy,  which  was  much  more  frequently 
the  case,  these  clouds  were  exchanged  for  the  most 
frolicsome,  mirthful  expression,  that  ever  dwelt  on 
the  laughing  and  thoughtless  aspect  of  a  child. 
fie  seemed  to  have  a  tact  beyond  his  years  in  dis- 
covering and  conforming  to  the  peculiarities  of 
human  character.  His  nurse,  one  prime  object  of 
Richard's  observance,  was  Nurse  Jamieson,  or,  as 
she  was  more  conmionly  called  for  brevity,  and  j9ar 
excellence.  Nurse.  This  was  the  person  who  had 
brought  him  up  from  infancy.  She  had  lost  her 
own  child,  and  soon  after  her  husband,  and  being 
thus  a  lone  woman,  had,  as  used  to  be  common  in 
Scotland,  remained  a  member  of  Dr  Gray's  family. 
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After  the  death  of  his  wife,  she  gradually  obtained 
the  principal  superintendence  of  the  wlwle  house- 
hold ;  and  being  an  honest  and  capable  manager,  was 
a  person  of  very  great  importance  in  the  family. 

She  was  bold  in  her  temper,  violent  in  her  feel- 
ings, and,  as  often  happens  with  those  in  her  con- 
dition, was  as  much  attached  to  Richard  Middlemas, 
whom  she  had  once  nursed  at  her  bosom,  as  if  he 
had  been  her  own  son.  This  affection  the  child 
repaid  by  all  the  tender  attentions  of  which  his  age 
was  capable. 

Little  Dick  was  also  distinguished  by  the  fondest 
and  kindest  attachment  to  his  guardian  and  bene- 
factor, Dr  Gray.  He  was  officious  in  the  right  time 
and  place,  quiet  as  a  lamb  when  his  patron  seemed 
inclined  to  study  or  to  muse,  active  and  assiduous 
to  assist  or  divert  him  whenever  it  seemed  to  be 
wished,  and,  in  choosing  hb  opportunities,  he 
seemed  to  display  an  address  far  beyond  his  childish 
years. 

As  time  passed  on,  this  pleasing  character  seemed 
to  be  still  more  refined.  In  every  thing  like  ex- 
ercise or  amusement,  he  was  the  pride  and  the 
leader  of  the  boys  of  the  place,  over  the  most  of 
whom  his  strength  and  activity  gave  him  a  decided 
superiority.  At  school  his  abilities  were  less  dis- 
tinguished, yet  he  was  a  favourite  with  the  master, 
a  sensible  and  useful  teacher. 

<<  Richard  is  not  swift,"  he  used  to  say  to  his 
patron,  Dr  Gray,  <<  but  then  he  is  sure  ;  and  it  is 
impossible  not  to  be  pleased  with  a  child  who  is  so 
very  desirous  to  give  satisfaction." 
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Young  Middlemas*8  grateful  affection  to  his  pa* 
Iron  seemed  to  increase  with  the  expanding  of  his 
faculties,  and  found  a  natural  and  pleasing  mode 
of  displaying  itself  in  his  attentions  to  little  Menie* 
Gray.  Her  slightest  hint  was  Richard's  law,  and 
it  was  in  yain  that  he  was  summoned  forth  hy  a 
hundred  shrill  yoices  to  take  the  lead  in  hye-spye, 
or  at  foot-ball,  if  it  was  little  Menie's  pleasure  that 
he  should  remain  within,  and  build  card-houses  for 
her  amusement.  At  other  times,  he  would  take 
the  charge  of  ,the  little  damsel  entirely  under  his 
own  care,  and  be  seen  wandering  with  her  on  the 
borough  common,  collecting  wild  flowers,  or  knit- 
ting caps  made  of  bulrushes.  Menie  was  attached 
to  Dick  Middlemas,  in  proportion  to  his  affection- 
ate assiduities ;  and  the  father  saw.  with  pleasure 
every  new  mark  of  attention  to  his  child  on  tho 
part  of  his  proteg^. 

During  the  time  that  Richard  was  silently  ad- 
yancing  from  a  beautiful  child  into  a  fine  boy,  and 
approaching  from  a  fine  boy  to  the  time  when  he 
must  be  termed  a  handsome  youth,  Mr  Gray  wrote 
twice  a-year  with  much  regularity  to  Mr  Mon9ada» 
through  the  channel  that  gentleman  had  pointed 
out.  The  beneyolent  man  thought,  that  if  the 
wealthy  grandfather  could  only  see  his  relative,  of 
whom  any  family  might  be  proud,  he  would  be 
unable  to  persevere  in  his  resolution  of  treating  aa 
an  outcast  one  so  nearly  connected  with  him  in 
blood,  and  so  interesting  in  person  and  disposition.. 

*  Marion. 
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He  thought  it  his  duty,  therefore,  to  keep  Open  the 
slender  and  oblique  communication  with  the  boy's 
maternal  grandfather,  as  that  which  might,  at  some 
future  period,  lead  to  a  closer  connexion.  Yet 
the  correspondence  could  not,  in  other  respects,  be 
agreeable  to  a  man  of  spirit  like  Mr  Gray.  His 
own  letters  were  as  short  as  possible,  merely  ren- 
dering an  account  of  his  ward's  expenses,  including 
a  moderate  board  to  himself,  attested  by  Mr  Law- 
ford,  his  co-trustee ;  and  intimating  Richard's  state 
of  health,  and  his  progress  in  education,  with  a  few 
words  of  brief  but  warm  eulogy  upon  his  goodness 
of  head  and  heart.  But  the  answers  he  received 
were  still  shorter.  **  Mr  Mon^ada,"  such  was  their 
usual  tenor^  **  acknowledges  Mr  Gray's  letter  of 
such  a  date,  notices  the  contents,  and  requests  Mr 
Gray  to  persist  in  the  plan  which  he  has  hitherto 
prosecuted  on  the  subject  of  their  correspondence.'* 
On  occasions  where  extraordinary  expenses  seemed 
likely  to  be  incurred,  the  remittances  were  made 
with  readiness. 

That  day  fortnight  after  Mrs  Gray's  death,  fifity 
pounds  were  receiyed,  with  a  note,  intimating  that 
it  was  designed  to  put  the  child  R.  M.  into  proper 
mourning.  The  writer  had  added  two  or  three 
words,  desiring  that  the  surplus  should  be  at  Mr 
Gray's  disposal,  to  meet  the  additional  expenses  of 
this  period  of  calamity ;  but  Mr  Mon9ada  had  left 
the  phrase  unfinished,  apparently  in  despair  of 
turning  it  suitably  into  English.  Gideon,  withont 
farther  inyestigation,  quiedy  added  the  sum  to  the 
account  of  his  ward's  Utile  fortune,  contrary  to  the 
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opimoR  of  Mr  Lawford,  who,  aware  that  he  was 
rather  a  loser  than  a  gamer  by  the  boy's  residence 
ia  his  house,  was  desirous  that  his  friend  should 
not  omit  an  opportunity  of  recovering  some  parted 
his  expenses  on  that  score.  But  Gray  was  pro<^ 
against  all  remonstrance. 

As  the  boy  advanced  towards  his  fourteenth 
year,  Dr  Gray  wrote  a  more  elaborate  account  of 
his  ward's  character,  acquirements,  and  capacity. 
He  added,  that  he  did  this  for  the  purpose  of  ena- 
bling Mr  Mon^ada  to  judge  how  the  young  man's 
future  education  should  be  directed.  Richard,  he 
observed,  was  arrived  at  the  point  where  educa* 
tion,  losing  its  original  and  general  character^ 
hranches  off  into  different  paths  of  knowledge^ 
suitable  to  particular  professions,  and  when  it  was 
therefore  become  necessary  to  determine  wbich  of 
them  it  was  his  pleasure  that  young  Richard  should 
be  trained  for  ;  and  he  would,  on  his  part,  do  all 
he  could  to  carry  Mr  Mon9ada's  wishes  into  exe* 
Gution,  since  the  amiable  qualities  of  the  boy  made 
him  as  dear  to  him,  though  but  a  guardian,  as  he 
could  have  been  to  his  own  father. 

The  answer,  which  arrived  in  the  course  of  a 
week  or  ten  days,  was  fuller  than  usual,  and  writ- 
ten in  the  first  person.-^-''  Mr  Gray,"  such  was  the 
teujOr,  <<  our  meeting  has  been  under  such  circum- 
stances as  could  not  make  us  favourably  known  to 
each  other  at  the  time.  But  I  have  the  advantage 
of  you,  since,  knowing  your  motives  for  entertain- 
ing an  indifferent  opinion  of  me,  I  could  respect 
tbhem,  and  you  at  the  same  time ;  whereas  you,  un» 
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able  to  comprehend  the  motives — I  say,  you,  bein^ 
uaacquainted  with  the  infamous  treatment  I  had 
received,  could  not  understand  the  reasons  that  I 
have  for  acting  as  I  have  done.    Deprived,  sir,  by 
the  act  of  a  villain,  of  my  child,  and  she  despoiled 
of  honour,  I  cannot  bring  Ynyself  to  think  of  be<* 
holding  the  creature,  however  innocent,  whose  look 
must  always  remind  me  of  hatred  and  of  shame. 
Keep  the  poor  child  by  you — educate  him  to  your 
own  profession,  but  take  heed  that  he  looks  no 
higher  than  to  fill  such  a  situation  in  life  as  you 
yourself  worthily  occupy,  or  some  other  line  of 
like  importance.     For  the  condition  of  a  farmer,  a 
country  lawyer,  a  medical  practitioner,  or  some 
such  retired  course  of  life,  the  means  of  outfit  and 
education  shall  be  amply  supplied.    But  I  must 
warn  htm  and  you,  that  any  attempt  to  intrude 
himself  on  me  further  than  I  may  especially  per- 
mit, will  be  attended  with  the  total  forfeiture  of 
my  favour  and  protection.  So,  having  made  known 
my  mind  to  you,  I  expect  you  will  act  according- 

The  receipt  of  this  letter  determined  Gideon  to 
have  some  explanation  with  the  boy  himself,  in 
order  to  learn  if  he  had  any  choice  among  the  pro- 
fessions thus  opened  to  him ;  convinced,  at  the  same 
time,  from  his  docility  of  temper,  that  he  would 
refer  the  selection  to  his  (Dr  Gray's)  better  judg- 
ment. 

He  had  previously,  however,  the  unpleasing  task 
of  acquainting  Richard  Middlemas  with  the  myste- 
rious circumstances  attending  his  birthi  of  which 
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he  presQmed  him  to  be  entirely  ignorant,  simply 
because  he  himself  had  never  commnnicated  them, 
bat  had  let  the  boy  consider  himself  as  the  orphan 
child  of  a  distant  relation.  But  thongh  the  Doc- 
tor himself  was  silent,  he  might  hare  remembered 
that  Nurse  Jamieson  had  the  handsome  enjoyment 
of  her  tongue,  and  was  disposed  to  use  it  liberally* 
From  a  very  early  period,  Nurse  Jamieson, 
amongst  the  variety  of  legendary  lore  which  she 
instilled  into  her  foster  son,  had  not  forgotten  what 
she  called  the  awful  season  of  his  coming  into  the 
world — ^the  personable  appearance  of  his  father,  a 
grand  gentleman,  who  looked  as  if  the  whole  world 
lay  at  his  feet — ^the  beauty  of  his  mother,  and  the 
terrible  blackness  of  the  mask  which  she  wore,  her 
een  that  glanced  like  diamonds,  and  the  diamonds 
she  wore  on  her  fingers,  that  could  be  compared  to 
nothing  but  her  own  een,  the  fairness  of  her  skin, 
and  the  colour  of  her  silk  rokelay,  with  much  pro* 
per  stuff  to  the  same  purpose.  Then  she  expatia- 
ted on  the  arrival  of  his  grandfather,  and  the  aw- 
ful man,  armed  with  pistol,  dirk,  and  claymore, 
(the  last  weapons  existed  only  in  Nurse's  imagina- 
tion,) the  very  Ogre  of  a  fairy  tale — ^then  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  carrying  off  his  mother,  while 
bank-notes  were  flying  about  the  house  like  screeds 
of  brown  paper,  and  gold  guineas  were  as  plenfty 
as  chuckie-stanes.  All  this,  partly  to  please  and 
interest  the  boy,  partly  to  indulge  her  own  talent 
for  amplification,  Nurse  told  with  so  many  addi- 
tional circumstances,  and  gratuitous  commentaries, 
that  the  real  transaction,  mysterious  and  odd  as  it 
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eochibited  little  more  tkwi  the  tale  of  a  child  of 
shame,  deserted  by  its  £Kther  and  mother,  and 
brought  up  -on  the  reluctant  diarity  of  a  more 
distant  relation,  who  regarded  him  as  the  living 
though  unconscious  evidence  of  the  disgrace  of  hia 
family,  and  would  more  willtngly  have  paid  for 
the  expenses  of  his  funeral,  than  that  of  the  food 
which  was  grudgingly  provided  for  him.  <<  Temple 
and  tower,"  a  hundred  flattering  edifices  of  Rich- 
ard's childish  imagination,  went  to  the  ground  at 
once,  and  the  pain  which  attended  their  demolition, 
was  rendered  the  more  acute,  by  a  sense  of  shame 
that  he  should  have  nursed  such  reveries.  He  re- 
mained, while  Gideon  oontinned  his  explanation^ 
in  a  dejected  posture,  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground, 
and  the  veins  of  his  forehead  swoln  whh  contend- 
ing passions. 

^<  And  now,  my  dear  Richard,"  said  die  good 
surgeon,  <<  you  must  think  what  you  can  do  for 
yourself,  sinpe  your  grandfather  leaves  you  the 
choice  of  three  honourable  professions,  by  any  of 
whidi,  well  and  wiiely  prosecuted,  you  may  be- 
come independent  if  not  wealthy,  and  respeotablo 
if  not  great.  You  will  naturdly  desire  a  little 
time  for  consideratirau" 

<^  Not  a  minute,"  said  the  boy,  rmsang  his  head, 
and  looking  boldly  at  his  guardian.  ^  I  am  a  free- 
born  Englishman,  and  will  return  to  England  if  I 
think  fit." 

<<  A  free-bom  fool  yon  are" — said  Gray ;  ^*  yaoL 
were  bom,  as  I  think,  and  no  one  can  know  bettor 
than  I  do,  in  the  blue  room  ef  Stevenkiw'a  Laaif 
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in  the  Town-head  of  Middlemas^  if  you  call  that 
being  a  free-born  Englisliman." 

"  But  Tom  Hillary," — ^this  was  an  apprentice  of 
Clerk  Lawford,  who  had  of  late  been  a  great  friend 
and  adviser  of  young  Middlemas-^^^  Tom  Hillary 
says  that  I  am  a  free-born  Englishman,  notwith- 
standing, in  right  of  my  parents." 

<<  Pooh,  child  I  what  do  we  know  of  your  pi^ 
rents  ? — But  what  has  your  being  an  Englishman 
to  do  with  the  present  question  ?" 

<<  Oh  Doctor!"  answered  the  boy,  bitterly,  '<you 
know  we  from  the  south  side  of  Tweed  cannot 
scramble  so  hard  as  you  do.  The  Scots  are  too 
moral,  and  too  prudent,  and  too  robust,  for  a  poor 
pudding-eater  to  Hto  amongst  them,  whether  as  a 
parson,  or  as  a  lawyer,  or  as  a  doctor*- with  your 
pardon,  sir." 

"  Upon  my  life,  Dick,"  said  Gray,  "  this  Tom 
Hillary  will  turn  your  brain.  What  is  the  mean- 
ing of  all  this  trash  ?" 

<<  Tom  Hillary  says  that  the  parson  lives  by  the 
sins  of  the  people,  the  lawjrer  by  their  distresseSy 
and  the  doctor  by  their  diseases — always  asking 
your  pardon,  sir." 

<<  Tom  Hillary,"  replied  the  Doctor,  <<  should  be 
drummed  out  of  the  borough.  A  whipper*snapper 
of  an  attorney's  apprentice,  run  away  from  New- 
eastle  I  If  I  hear  him  talking  so,  I'll  teach  him  ts 
q^eak  with  more  reverence  of  the  learned  profes- 
sioBs.  Let  me  hear  no  more  of  Tom  HiUary,  whom 
you  have  seen  ^  too  much  of  lately.    Thiiyc  a 
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little,  like  a  lad  of  sense,  and  tell  me  what  answer 
I  am  to  give  Mr  Mon9ada." 

<<  Tell  him/'  said  the  hoy,  the  tone  of  affected 
sarcasm  laid  aside,  and  that  of  injured  pride  sub- 
stituted in  its  room,  <<  tell  him,  that  my  soul  revolts 
at  the  obscure  lot  he  recommends  to  me.  I  am 
determined  to  enter  my  father's  profession,  the 
army,  unless  my  grandfather  chooses  to  receive 
me  into  his  house,  and  place  me  in  his  own  line  of 
business." 

^<  Yes,  and  make  you  his  partner,  I  suppose,  And 
acknowledge  yon  for  his  heir?"  said  Dr  Gray; 
<<  a  thing  extremely  likely  to  happen,  no  doubt, 
considering  the  way  in  which  he  has  brought  you 
up  all  along,  and  the  terms  in  which  he  now  writes 
concerning  you."  , 

<<  Then,  sir,  there  is  one  thing  which  I  can  de- 
mand of  you,"  replied  the  boy.  "  There  is  a  large 
sum  of  money  in  your  hands  belonging  to  me ;  and 
since  it  is  consigned  to  you  for  my  use,  I  demand 
you  should  make  the  necessary  advances  to  pro- 
cure a  commission  in  the  army — account  to  me  for 
the  balance — and  so,  with  thanks  for  past  favours, 
I  will  give  you  no  trouble  in  future." 

"  Young  man,"  said  the  Doctor,  gravely,  "  I  am 
very  sorry  to  see  that  your  usual  prudence  and  good 
humour  are  not  proof  against  the  disappointment 
of  some  idle  expectations  which  you  had  not  the 
slightest  reason  to  entertain.  It  is  very  true  that 
there  is  a  sum,  which,  in  spite  of  various  expenses, 
may  still  approach  to  a  thousand  pounds  or  better^ 
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which  remains  in  my  hands  for  yonr  behoof.  But 
I  am  bound  to  dispose  of  it  according  to  the  will  of 
the  donor;  and  at  any  rate,  you  are  not  entitled  to 
call  for  it  until  you  come  to  years  of  discretion; 
a  period  from  which  you  are  six  years  distant,  ac- 
cording to  law,  and  which,  in  one  sense,  you  will 
neyer  reach  at  all,  unless  you  alter  your  present 
unreasonable  crotchets.  But  come,  Dick,  this  is 
the  first  time  I  have  seen  you  in  so  absurd  a  humour, 
and  you  have  many  things,  I  own,  in  your  situa- 
tion to  apologize  for  impatience  even  greater  than 
you  have  displayed.  But  you  should  not  turn 
your  resentment  on  me,  that  am  no  way  in  fault. 
You  should  remember,  that  I  was  your  earliest 
and  only  friend,  and  took  charge  of  you  when 
every  other  person  forsook  you." 

<<  I  do  not  thank  you  for  it,"  said  Richard,  gi« 
ving  way  to  a  burst  of  uncontrolled  passion.  <<  You 
might  have  done  better  for  me  had  you  pleased." 

"And  in  what  manner,  you  ungrateful  boy?" 
said  Gray,  whose  composure  was  a  little  rufBed. 

"  You  might  have  flung  me  under  the  wheels  of 
their  carriages  as  they  drove  off,  and  have  let  them 
trample  on  the  body  of  their  child,  as  they  have 
done  on  his  feelings." 

So  saying,  he  rushed  out  of  the  room,  and  shut 
the  door  behind  him  with  great  violence,  leaving 
his  guardian  astonished  at  his  sudden  and  violent 
change  of  temper  and  manner. 

<<  What  the  deuce  can  have  possessed  him  ?  Ah, 
well.  High-spirited,  and  disappointed  in  some 
follies  which  that  Tom  Hillary  has  put  into  his 
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head.    Bat  his  is  a  case  for  anodynes^  and  shall 
be  treated  accordingly." 

While  the  Doctor  formed  this  good-naitnred  re- 
solution, yoongMiddlemas  rushed  to  Nurse  Jamie- 
son's  apartment,  where  poor  Menie,  to  whom  hi« 
presence  always  gaye  holyday  feelings,  hastened 
to  exhibit,  for  his  admiration,  a  new  doll,  of  which 
she  had  made  the  acquisition.  No  one,  generally, 
was  more  interested  in  Menie's  amusements  than 
Richard;  but  at  present  Richard,  like  his  cele- 
brated namesake,  was  not  i'the  vein.  He  threw 
off  the  little  damsel  so  carelessly,  almost  so  rude- 
ly, that  the  doll  flew  out  of  M enie*s  hand,  fell  on 
the  hearth-stone,  and  broke  its  waxen  face.  The 
rudeness  drew  from  Nurse  Jamieson  a  rebuke, 
even  although  the  culprit  was  her  darling. 

<<  Hout  awa',  Richard — that  wasna  like  your- 
sell,  to  guide  Miss  Menie  that  gate. — Hand  your 
tongue,  Miss  Menie,  and  I'll  soon  mend  the  baby's 
face." 

But  if  Menie  cried,  she  did  not  cry  for  the  doll ; 
and  while  the  tears  flowed  silently  down  her  cheeks, 
she  sat  looking  at  Dick  Middlemas  with  a  childish 
face  of  fear,  sorrow,  and  wonder.  Nurse  Jamie- 
son  was  soon  diverted  from  her  attention  to  Menie 
Gray's  distresses,  especially  as  she  did  not  weep 
aloud,  and  her  attention  became  fixed  on  the  al- 
tered countenance,  red  eyes,  and  swoln  features 
of  her  darling  foster-child.  She  instantly  com- 
menced an  investigation  into  the  cause  of  his  dis- 
tress, after  the  usual  inquisitorial  manner  of  ma- 
tapons  of  her  class*    <<  What  is  the  matter  wi'  my 
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burn  ?*'  aad  <<  Wha  bas  been  raxing  ray  bairai  ?" 
with  similar  qoestifms,  at  last  extorted  this  reply : 

*^  I  am  not  your  bairn — I  am  no  one's  bairn — 
no  one's  son.  I  am  an  outcast  from  my  family, 
and  belong  to  no  one.  Dr  Oray  has  told  me  so 
himself." 

<<  And  did  he  cast  np  to  my  bairn  that  he  was 
a  bastard? — troth  he  was  na  blate — ^my  oertie, 
your  father  was  a  better  man  than  ever  stood  on 
the  Doctor's  shanks — a  handsome  grand  gentle- 
man,  with  an  ee  like  a  gled's,  and  a  step  like  a 
Highland  piper." 

Nurse  Jamieson  had  got  on  a  favourite  topic, 
and  would  have  expatiated  Long  enough,  for  she 
was  a  professed  admirer  of  masculine  beauty,  but 
tiiere  was  something  which  displeased  the  boy  in 
her  last  simile  ;  so  he  cut  the  conversation  short, 
by  asking  whether  she  knew  exactly  how  much 
money  his  grandfother  had  left  with  Dr  Gray  for 
his  vnintenance.  <<  She  could  not  say — didna  ken 
^-an  awfii'  sum  it  was  to  pass  out  of  ae  man's 
hand — She  was  smre  it  wasna  less  than  ae  hundred 
pounds,  and  it  might  weel  be  twa."  In  short,  she 
knew  nothing  about  the  matter ;  ^  but  she  was 
sure  Dr  Gray  would  count  to  him  to  the  last  far- 
thing ;  for  everybody  kend  that  he  was  a  just  man 
where  nller  was  concerned.  However,  if  her  bairn 
wanted  to  ken  mair  about  it,  to  be  sure  the  Town- 
derk  could  tell  him  all  about  it." 

Richard  Middlemas  arose  and  left  the  apart- 
ment, witiuMit  saying  more.  He  went  imme- 
diately to>  idstt  the  old  Town-clerk,  to  whom  he 
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had  made  himself  acceptable,  as,  indeed,  he  had 
done  to  most  of  the  dignitaries  aboat  the  burgh. 
He  introduced  the  conversation  by  the  proposal 
which  had  been  made  to  him  for  choosing  a  pro- 
fession, and  after  speaking  of  the  mysterious  cir- 
cumstances of  his  birth,  and  the  doubtful  prospects 
which  lay  before  him,  he  easily  led  the  Town- 
clerk  into  conversation  as  to  the  amount  of  the 
funds,  and  heard  the  exact  state  of  the  money  in 
his  guardian's  hands,  which  corresponded  with  the 
information  he  had  already  received.  He  next 
sounded  the  worthy  scribe  on  the  possibility  of 
his  going  into  the  army;  but  received  a  second 
confirmation  of  the  intelligence  Mr  Gray  had 
given  him;  being  informed  that  no  part  of  the 
money  could  be  placed  at  his  disposal  till  he  was 
of  age  ;  and  then  not  without  the  especial  consent 
of  both  his  guardians,  and  particularly  that  of  his 
master.  He  therefore  took  leave  of  the  Town- 
clerk,  who,  much  approving  the  cautious  manner 
in  which  he  spoke,  and  his  prudent  selection  of 
an  adviser  at  this  important  crisis  of  his  life,  inti- 
mated to  him,  that  should  he  choose  the  law,  he 
would  himself  receive  him  into  his  office,  upon  a 
very  moderate  apprentice-fee,  and  would  part 
with  Tom  Hillary  to  make  room  for  him,  as  the 
lad  was  <<  rather  pragmatical,  and  plagued  him 
with  speaking  about  his  English  practice,  which 
they  had  nothing  to  do  with  on  this  side  of  the 
Border — ^the  Lord  be  thanked  I" 

Middlemas  thanked  him  for  his  kindness,  and 
promised  to   consider  his  kind  offer^  in  case  he 
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should  determine  upon  following  the  profession  of 
the  law. 

From  Tom  Hillary's  master  Richard  went  to  Tom 
Hillary  himself,,  who  chanced  then  to  be  in  the 
office.  He  was  a  lad  about  twenty,  as  smart  as 
small,  but  distinguished  for  the  accuracy  with  which 
he  dressed  his  hair,  and  the  splendour  of  a  laced 
hat  and  embroidered  waistcoat,  with  which  he 
graced  the  church  of  Middlemas  on  Sundays.  Tom 
Hillary  had  been  bred  an  attorney's  clerk  in  New- 
eastle-upon-Tyne,  but,  for  some  reason  or  other, 
had  found  it  more  conyenient  of  late  years  to  reside 
in  Scotland,  and  was  recommended  to  the  Town* 
clerk  of  Middlemas,  by  the  accuracy  and  beauty 
with  which  he  transcribed  the  records  of  the  burgh. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  the  reports  concerning  the 
singular  circumstances  of  Richard  Middlemas's 
birth,  and  the  knowledge  that  he  was  actually  pos- 
>  sessed  of  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  induced 
Hillary,  though  so  much  his  senior,  to  admit  the  lad 
to  his  company,  and  enrich  his  youthful  mind  with 
some  branches  of  information,  which,  in  that  retired 
corner,  his  pupil  might  otherwise  have  been  some 
time  in  attaining.  Amongst  these  were  certain 
games  at  cards  and  dice,  in  which  the  pupil  paid, 
as  was  reasonable,  the  price  of  initiation  by  his 
losses  to  his  instructor.  After  a  long  walk  with 
this  youngster,  whose  advice,  like  the  unwise  son 
of  the  wisest  of  men,  he  probably  valued  more  than 
that  of  his  more  aged  counsellors,  Richard  Middle- 
mas returned  to  his  lodgings  in  Stevenlaw's  Land| 
and  went  to  bed  sad  and  supperless* 
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The  next  morning  Richard  arose  with  the  meo^ 
and  his  night's  rest  appeared  to  have  had  its  fre- 
quent effect,  in  cooling  the  passions  and  correct- 
ing the  nnderttanding.  Little  Menie  was  the  first 
person  to  whom  he  made  the  amende  honorable ; 
and  a  mnch  smaller  propitiation  than  the  new  doll 
with  which  he  presented  her  would  have  been  ac* 
oepted  as  an  atonement  for  a  mnch  greater  offence. 
Menie  was  one  of  those  pnre  spirits,  to  whom  a 
state  of  nnkindness,  if  Ihe  estcaoged  person  has 
been  a  friend,  is  a  state  of  pain,  and  the  slightest 
advance  of  her  friend  and  protector  was  sufficient 
to  regun  all  her  childish  confidence  and  affection. 

The  father  did  not  prove  more  inexorable  than 
Menie  had  done.  Mr  Gray,  indeed,  thought  he 
had  good  reason  to  look  cold  upon  Richard  at  their 
next  meeting,  being  not  a  little  hurt  at  the  un- 
grateful treatment  which  he  had  received  on  the 
preceding  erening.  But  Middlemas  disarmed  him 
at  once,  by  frankly  pleading  that  he  had  suffered 
his  mind  to  be  carried  away  by  the  supposed  rank 
and  importance  of  his  parents,  into  an  idle  conyie- 
tion  that  he  was  one  day  to  share  them.  The 
letter  of  his  grandfather,  which  condemned  him  to 
banishment  and  obscurity  for  life,  was,  he  ac- 
knowledged, a  very  severe  blow;  and  it  was  with 
deep  sorrow  that  he  reflected,  that  the  irritation  of 
his  disappointment  had  led  him  to  express  himself 
in  a  manner  far  short  of  the  respect  and  reverence 
^  one  who  owed  Mr  Gray  the  duty  and  affection 
of  a  son,  and  ought  to  refer  to  his  decision  every 
action  of  his  life^     Gideon,  propitiated  by  an  ad- 
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miMion  80  candici,  and  made  with  sm>  macli  hnmilitj^ 
readily  dismissed  Yus  resentment,  and  kindly  en- 
quired of  Richard,  whether  he  had  bestowed  any 
reflection  upon  the  choice  of  profession  which  had 
been  snbjected  to  him ;  offering,  at  the  same  time» 
to  allow  him  all  reasonable  time  to  make  np  hi» 
mind. 

On  this  subject,  Richard  Middlemas  answered 
with  the  same  promptitude  and  candour. — **  He 
had,"  he  said,  <<in  order  to  forming  his  opinion 
more  safely,  consulted  with  his  friend,  the  Town- 
clerk."  The  Doctor  nodded  approbation.  <<  Mr 
Lawford  had,  indeed,  been  most  friendly,  and  had 
even  offered  to  take  him  into  his  own  office.  But 
if  his  ^ther  and  benefactor  would  permit  him  to 
study,  under  his  instructions,  the  noble  art  in 
which  he  himself  enjoyed  such  a  deserved  reputa- 
tion, the  mere  hope  that  he  might  by-and-by  be  of 
some  use  to  Mr  Gray  in  his  business,  would  greatly 
overbalance  every  other  consideration.  Such  a 
course  of  education,  and  such  a  use  of  professional 
knowledge  when  he  had  acquired  it,  would  be  a 
greater  spur  to  his  industry,  than  the  prospect 
even  of  becoming  Town- clerk  of  Middlemas  in  his 
proper  person." 

As  the  young  man  expressed  it  to  be  his  firm 
and  unalterable  choice,  to  study  medicine  under 
his  guardian,  and  to  remain  a  member  of  his 
family,  Dr  Gray  informed  Mr  Mon9ada  of  the 
lad's  determination ;  who,  to  testify  his  approba- 
tion, remitted  to  the  Doctor  the  sum  of  L.lOO  as 
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apprentice  fee,  a  sum  nearly  three  times  as  much 
as  Gray's  modesty  had  hinted  at  as  necessary. 

Shortly  after,  when  Dr  Gray  and  the  Town- 
clerk  met  at  the  small  club  of  the  burgh,  their 
joint  theme  was  the  sense  and  steadiness  of  Rich- 
ard Middlemas. 

<<  Indeed,"  said  the  Town-clerk,  «  he  is  such  a 
friendly  and  disinterested  boy,  that  I  could  not 
get  him  to  accept  a  place  in  my  office,  for  fear  he 
should  be  thought  to  be  pushing  himself  forward 
at  the  expense  of  Tam  Hillary." 

« And,  indeed,  Clerk,"  said  Gray,  "  I  have 
sometimes  been  afraid  that  he  kept  too  much 
company  with  that  Tam  Hillary  of  yours ;  but 
twenty  Tam  Hillarys  would  not  corrupt  Dick 
Middlemas." 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Dick  was  come  to  high  renown 

Since  he  commenced  physician ; 
Tom  was  held  by  all  the  town 

The  better  politician. 

Tom  and  Dick, 

At  the  same  period  when  Dr  Gray  took  under 
his  charge  his  youthful  lodger  Richard  Middlemas, 
he  received  proposals  from  the  friends  of  one 
Adam  Hartley,  to  receive  him  also  as  an  appren- 
tice. The  lad  was  the  son  of  a  respectahle  farmer 
on  the  English  side  of  the  Border,  who,  educating 
his  eldest  son  to  his  own  occupation,  desired  to 
make  his  second  a  medical  man,  in  order  to  avail 
himself  of  the  friendship  of  a  great  man,  his  land- 
lord, who  had  offered  to  assist  his  views  in  life, 
and  represented  a  doctor  or  surgeon  as  the  sort  of 
person  to  whose  advantage  his  interest  could  he 
most  readily  applied.  Middlemas  and  Hartley 
were  therefore  associated  in  their  studies.  In 
winter  they  were  hoarded  in  Edinburgh,  for  at- 
tending the  medical  classes  which  were  necessary 
for  taking  their  degree.  Three  or  four  years  thus 
passed  on,  and,  from  being  mere  boys,  the  two 
medical  aspirants  shot  up  into  young  men,  who, 
being  both  very  good-looking,  well  dressed,  welt 
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bred,  and  having  money  in  their  pockets,  became 
personages  of  some  importance  in  the  little  town 
of  Middlemas,  where  there  was  scarce  any  thing 
that  could  be-  termed  an  aristocracy,  and  in  which 
beaux  were  scarce  and  belles  were  plenty. 

Each  of  the  two  had  his  especial  partisans ;  for 
though  the  young  men  themselves  lived  in  toler- 
■able  harmony  together,  yet,  as  usual  in  such  cases, 
no  one  could  approve  of  one  of  them,  without  at 
the  same  time  comparing  him  with,  and  asserting 
his  superiority  over  his  companion. 

Both  were  gay,  fond  of  dancing,  and  sedulous 
attendants  on  the  practeezingsy  as  he  called  them, 
of  Mr  M<Fittoch,  a  dancing-master,  who,  itinerant 
during  the  summer,  became  stationary  in  the  win- 
ter season,  and  afforded  the  youth  of  Middleman 
the  benefit  of  his.instructions  at  the  rate  of  twenty 
lessons  for  five  shillings  sterling.  On  these  ooca* 
sion€i,  each  of  Dr  Gray's  pupils  had  his  appropriate 
praise.  Hartley  danced  with  most  spirit — Mid- 
dlemas with  a  better  grace.  Mr  M'Fittoch  would 
have  turned  out  Richard  against  the  country-side 
in  the  minuet,  and  wagered  the  thing  dearest  to 
him  in  the  world,  (and  that  was  his  kit,)  upon  his 
assured  superiority ;  but  he  admitted  Hartley  was 
superior  to  Urn  in  hornpipes,  jigs,  strathspeys, 
and  reels. 

In  dress,  Hartley  was  most  expenfllve>  perhaps 
because  his  father  afforded  him  better  means  of 
being  so;  but  his  clothes  were  neitlier  so  tasteful 
when  new,,  nor  so  well  preserved  when  they  begaji 
togcowold,aB  those  of  Richard  Middlemas.  Adwa 
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Hartley  was  sometimes  fiiie,  at  other  times  radier 
slovenly,  and  on  the  former  occasions  looked  radier 
too  conscious  of  kts  splendour.  His  chmn  -was  at 
idl  times  r^nkrly  neat  and  well  dressed ;  while  at 
the  same  time  he  had  an  air  of  good-breeding, 
which  made  him  appear  always  at  ease ;  so  that  his 
dress,  whatever  it  was,  seemed  to  be  jnst  what  he 
onght  to  have  worn  at  the  time* 

In  their  persons  there  was  a  still  more  strongly 
marked  distinction.  Adam  Hartley  was  full 
middle  size,  stout,  and  well  limbed  ;  and  an  open 
English  countenance,  of  the  genuine  Saxon  mould, 
showed  itself  among  chestnut  locks,  until  the  hair- 
-dresser  destroyed  them.  He  loved  the  rough  ex* 
ercises  of  wrestling,  boxing,  leaping,  and  quarter- 
staff,  and  frequented,  when  he  could  obtain  leisure, 
the  bull-baitings  and  foot-ball  matches,  by  which 
the  burgh  was  sometimes  enlivened. 

Richard,  on  the  contrary,  was  dark,  fike  his 
father  and  mother,  with  high  features,  beautifully 
formed,  but  exhibiting  something  of  a  foreign  cha- 
racter ;  and  his  person  was  tall  and  slim,  though 
muscular  and  active.  His  address  «id  manners 
must  have  *been  natural  to  him,  for  they  were,  in 
deganoe  and  ease,  hr  beyond  any  example  which 
he  could  have  found  in  his  native  bui^h.  He 
learned  the  use  of  the  raoall-sword  while  in  Edtn* 
bnrgh,  and  took  lessons  from  a  performer  at  the 
theatre,  with  the  purpose  of  refining  his  mode  of 
«peakii^  He  became  also  an  amateur  of  the 
^ama,  regularly  attending  the  playhouse,  and  as» 
turning  the  tone  of  a  critic  in  that  and  other  lighter 
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departments  of  literature.  To  fill  up  the  contrast^ 
so  far  as  taste  was  concerned,  Richard  was  a  dex- 
terous and  successful  angler — Adam,  a  bold  and 
unerring  shot.  Their  efiPorts  to  surpass  each  other 
in  supplying  Dr  Gray's  table,  rendered  his  house- 
keeping much  preferable  to  what  it  had  been  on 
former  occasions ;  and,  besides,  small  presents  of 
fish  and  game  are  always  agreeable  amongst  the 
inhabitants  of  a  country  town,  and  contributed  to 
increase  the  popularity  of  the  young  sportsmen. 

While  the  burgh  was  divided,  for  lack  of  better 
subject  of  disputation,  concerning  the  comparative 
merits  of  Dr  Gray*s  two  apprentices,  he  himself 
was  sometimes  chosen  the  referee.  But  in  this,  as 
on  other  matters,  the  Doctor  was  cautious.  He 
said  the  lads  were  both  good  lads,  and  would  be 
useful  men  in  the  profession,  if  their  heads  were 
not  carried  with  the  notice  which  the  foolish  peo- 
ple of  the  burgh  took  of  them,  and  the  parties  of 
pleasure  that  were  so  often  taking  them  away  from 
their  business.  No  doubt  it  was  natural  for  him 
to  feel  more  confidence  in  Hartley,  who  came  of 
ken'd  folk,  and  was  very  near  as  good  as  a  bom 
Scotsman.  But  if  he  did  feel  such  a  partiality,  he 
blamed  himself  for  it,  since  the  stranger  child,  so 
oddly  cast  upon  his  hands,  had  peculiar  good  right 
to  such  patronage  and  affection  as  he  had  to  be- 
stow ;  and  truly  the  young  man  himself  seemed  sa 
grateful,  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  hint  the 
slightest  wish,  that  Dick  Middlemas  did  not  has- 
ten to  execute. 

There  were  persons  in  the  burgh  of  Middlemas. 
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wlio  were  induiereet  euoiigh  to  suppose  that  Miss 
Atoiie  must  be  a  better  judge  than  any  other  per- 
son of  the  comparative  merits  of  these  accomplish- 
ed p^sonageSy  respecting  which  the  public  opinion 
was  generally  divided.  No  one  even  of  her  great- 
est intimates  Tentnred  to  put  the  question  to  her 
in  precise  terms;  but  her  conduct  was  narrowly 
observed,  and  the  critics  remarked,  that  to  Adam 
Hartley  her  attentions  were  given  more  freely  and 
frankly.  She  laughed  with  him,  chatted  with  him, 
and  danced  with  him;  while  to  Dick  Middlemas 
her  conduct  was  more  shy  and  distant.  The  pre- 
mises seemed  certain,  but  the  pubEc  were  divided 
in.  the  conclusions  which  were  to  be  drawn  from 
them. 

It  was  no^  possible  for  die  young  men  to  be  the 
aulject  of  such  discussions  without  being  sensible 
that  they  existed ;  and  liius  contrasted  togetiier  by 
the  little  soei^y  in  which  they  moved,  they  must 
have  been  made  of  better  thaa  ordinary  clay,  if 
they  had  net  themselves  entered  by  degrees  into 
the  spirit  of  the  controversy,  and  consideced  them- 
selves as  rivals  for  public  applause. 

Nor  is  it  to  be  forgotten,  that  Mmie  Gray  was 
by  this  time  shot  up  into  one  of  the  prettiest  young 
women,  not  of  Middlemas  only,  but  of  the  whc^e 
county,  in  which  the  little  burgh  is  situated.  This, 
indeed,  had  been  settled  by  evidence,  which  could 
not  be  esteemed  short  of  decisive.  At  the  time  of 
the  races,  there  were  usually  assembled  in  the 
burgh  some  company  of  the  higher  classes  from  the 
fionntry  around^  and  many  of  the  sober  burghtss 
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mended  their  incomes,  by  letting  their  apartments, 
or  taking  in  lodgers  of  quality  for  the  busy  week. 
All  the  rural  thanes  and  thanesses  attended  on 
these  occasions ;  and  such  was  the  number  of  cock- 
ed hats  and  silken  trains,  that  the  little  town  seemed 
for  a  time  totally  to  have  changed  its  inhabitants. 
On  this  occasion,  persons  of  a  certain  quality  only 
were  permitted  to  attend  upon  the  nightly  balls 
which  were  given  in  the  old  Townhouse,  and  the 
line  of  distinction  excluded  Mr  Gray's  family. 

The  aristocracy,  however,  used  their  privileges 
with  some  feelings  of  deference  to  the  native  beaux 
and  belles  of  the  burgh,  who  were  thus  doomed  to 
hear  the  fiddles  nightly,  without  being  permitted 
to  dance  to  them.  One  evening  in  the  race-week, 
termed  the  Hunters'  Ball,  was  dedicated  to  gene- 
ral amusement,  and  liberated  from  the  usual  re- 
strictions of  etiquette.  On  this  occasion  all  the 
respectable  families  in  the  town  were  invited  to 
share  the  amusement  of  the  evening,  and  to  won- 
der at  the  finery,  and  be  grateful  for  the  conde- 
scension, of  their  betters.  This  was  especially  the 
case  with  the  females,  for  the  number  of  invitations 
to  the  gentlemen  of  the  town  was  much  more  limit- 
ed. Now,  at  this  general  muster,  the  beauty  of 
Miss  Gray's  face  and  person  had  placed  her,  in  the 
opinion  of  all  competent  judges,  decidedly  at  the 
head  of  all  the  belles  present,  saving  those  with 
whom,  according  to  the  ideas  of  the  place,  it  would 
hardly  have  been  decent  to  compare  her. 

The  Laird  of  the  ancient  and  distinguished  house 
of  Louponheight  did  not  hesitate  to  engage  her 
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hand  duriDg  the  greater  part  of  the  evening ;  and 
his  mother,  renovmed  for  her  stern  assertion  of 
the  distinctions  of  rank,  placed  the  little  plebeian 
beside  her  at  supper,  and  was  heard  to  say,  that 
the  surgeon's  daughter  behaved  very  prettily  in- 
deed, and  seemed  to  know  perfectly  well  where 
and  what  she  was.  As  for  the  young  Laird  him- 
self, he  capered  so  high,  and  laughed  so  uproari- 
ously, as  to  give  rise  to  a  rumour,  that  he  was 
minded  to  '^  shoot  madly  from  his  sphere,"  and  to 
convert  the  village  Doctor's  daughter  into  a  lady 
of  his  own  ancient  name. 

During  this  memorable  evening,  Middlemas,  and 
Hartley,  who  had  found  room  in  the  music  gal- 
lery, witnessed  the  scene,  and,  as  it  would  seem, 
with  very  different  feelings.  Hartley  was  evident- 
ly annoyed  by  the  excess  of  attention  which  the 
gallant  Laird  of  Louponheight,  stimulated  by  the 
influence  of  a  couple  of  bottles  of  claret,  and  by 
the  presence  of  a  partner  who  danced  remarkably 
well,  paid  to  Miss  Menie  Gray.  He  saw  from  his 
lofty  stand  all  the  dumb  show  of  gallantry,  with 
the  comfortable  feelings  of  a  famishing  creature 
looking  upon  a  feast  which  he  is  not  permitted  to 
share,  and  regarded  every  extraordinary  frisk  of 
the  jovial  Laird,  as  the  same  might  have  been 
looked  upon  by  a  gouty  person,  who  apprehended 
that  the  dignitary  was  about  to  descend  on  his 
toes.  At  length,  unable  to  restrain  his  emotion,  he 
left  the  gallery  and  returned  no  more. 

Far  different  was  the  demeanour  of  Middlemas* 
He  seemed  gratified  and  elevated  by  the  attention 
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which  was  generally  paid  to  Miss  Chray,  and  hy 
the  admiration  she  excited.  On  the  valiant  Laird 
of  Lonponheight  he  looked  with  indescribable  con- 
tempt, and  amnsed  himself  with  pointing  out  to  die 
burgh  dancing-master,  who  acted  pro  tempore  as 
one  of  the  band,  the  frolicsome  bounds  and  pirou- 
ettes, in  which  that  worthy  displayed  a  great  deal 
more  of  rigour  than  of  grace. 

<^  But  ye  shouldna  laugh  sae  loud.  Master  Diek," 
said  the  master  of  capers ;  <<  he  hasna  had  the  ad- 
Tantage  of  a  real  gracefn'  teacher,  as  ye  hare  had ;. 
and  troth,  if  he  listed  to>  tak  some  lessons,  I  think 
I  could  make  some  hand  of  his  feet,  for  he  is  a 
flonple  chield,  and  has  a  gallant  instep  of  his  aim  ; 
and  sic  a  laced  hat  hasna  been  seen  on  the  cause- 
way of  Middlemas  this  mony  a  day.-^Ye  are  stand- 
ing laughing  there,  Dick  Middlemas ;  I  would  haye 
you  be  sure  he  does  not  cut  you  out  with  yoar 
bonny  partner  yonder." 

<<  He  be  !''  Middlemas  was  beginning  a 

sentence  which  could  not  haye  concluded  with 
strict  attmtion  to  propriety,  when  the  master  of 
the  band  summoned  M<Fittoch  to  his  post,  by  the 
following  ireful  expostulation: — ^^'What  are  ye 
about,  sir  ?  Mind  your  bow-hand.  How  the  deil 
d'ye  think  three  fiddles  is  to  keep  down  a  bass,  if 
yin  o'  them  stands  giming  and  gabUing  as  ye've 
doing  ?     Play  up,  sir  I" 

Dick  Middlemas,  thus  reduced  to  silence,  conti- 
nued, from  his  lofty  station,  like  one  oi  the  gods  of 
the  Epicureans,  to  surrey  what  passed  below,  with- 
out the  gaieties  which  he  witnessed  being  ai^le  to 
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excite  more  than  a  smile,  whicli  seemed,  howeyer» 
rather  to  indicate  a  good-humoured  contempt  for 
what  was  passing,  than  a  henevolent  sympathy 
With  the  pleasures  of  others. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Now  hold  thy  tongue,  Billy  Bewick,  he  8aid> 

Of  peaceful  talking  let  me  be ; 
But  if  thou  art  a  man,  as  I  think  thou  art, 

Come  ower  the  dike  and  fight  with  me. 

JBorder  Minstrelsy* 

On  the  morning  after  this  gay  evening,  the  two 
young  men  were  labouring  together  in  a  plot  of 
ground  behind  Stevenlaw's  Land,  which  the  Doc- 
tor had  converted  into  a  garden,  where  he  raised, 
with  a  view  to  pharmacy  as  well  as  botany,  some 
rare  plants,  which  obtained  the  place  from  the 
vulgar  the  sounding  name  of  the  Physic  Garden.* 
Mr  Gray's  pupils  readily  complied  with  his  wishes, 
that  they  would  take  some  care  of  this  favourite 
spot,  to  which  both  contributed  their  labours,  after 
which  Hartley  used  to  devote  himself  to  the  culti- 
vation of  the  kitchen  garden,  which  he  had  raised 
into  this  respectability  from  a  spot  not  excelling  a 
common  kail-yard,  while  Richard  Middlemas  did 
his  utmost  to  decorate  with  flowers  and  shrubs  a 
sort  of  arbour,  usually  called  Miss  Menie's  bower. 

At  present,  they  were  both  in  the  botanic  patch 

*  The  Botanic  Garden  is  so  termed  hy  the  vulgar  of*£din« 
hurgh. 
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of  the  garden,  when  Dick  Middlemas  asked  Hartley 
why  he  had  left  the  ball  so  soon  the  evening  before? 

<<  I  should  rather  ask  you,"  said  Hartley,  <<  what 
pleasure  you  felt  in  staying  there? — I  tell  you^ 
Dick,  it  is  a  shabby  low  place  this  Middlemas  of 
ours.  In  the  smallest  burgh  in  England,  every  de^ 
cent  freeholder  would  have  been  asked  if  the  Mem- 
her  gave  a  ball." 

"  What,  Hartley  I"  said  his  companion,  "  are 
you,  of  all  men,  a  candidate  for  the  honour  of  mix- 
ing with  the  first  bom  of  the  earth  ?  Mercy  on  us ! 
How  will  canny  Northumberland  (throwing  a  true 
northern  accent  on  the  letter  R,)  acquit  himself? 
Methinks  I  see  thee  in  thy  pea-green  suit,  dancing 
a  jig  with  the  Honourable  Miss  Maddie  MacFud- 
geon,  while  chiefs  and  thanes  around  laugh  as  they 
would  do  at  a  hog  in  armour  I" 

^'  You  don't,  or  perhaps  you  won't,  understand 
me,"  said  Hartley.  <<  I  am  not  such  a  fool  as  to 
desire  to  be  hail-fellow-well-met  with  these  fine 
folks — I  care  as  little  for  them  as  they  do  for  me. 
But  as  they  do  not  choose  to  ask  us  to  dance,  I 
don't  see  what  business  they  have  with  our  partners." 
Partners,  said  you  I"  answered  Middlemas ; 

I  don't  think  Menie  is  very  often  yours." 

"  As  often  as  I  ask  her,"  answered  Hartley,  ra- 
ther haughtily. 

"  Ay  ?  Indeed  ? — I  did  not  think  that. — And 
hang  me,  if  I  think  so  yet,"  said  Middlemas,  with 
the  same  sarcastic  tone.  ^'  I  tell  thee,  Adam,  I 
wiU  bet  you  a  bowl  of  punch,  that  Miss  Gray  will 


it 
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not  dance  with  you  ike  next  time  yon  ask  ter*  AH 
I  stipnlate,  is  to  know  die  day/' 

**  I  will  lay  no  bets  about  Miss  Ofsy,"  said  Hart- 
ley -;  "  ber  father  is  my  master,  and  I  am  ^bH^d  to 
him — I  think  I  should  act  yery  scnrvily,  if  I  were 
to  make  her  the  subject  of  any  idle  debate  betwirt 
yoa  and  me." 

"  Very  right,"  replied  Middlemas;  "youshortW 
fimish  one  quarrel  before  you  begin  another.  Pray, 
saddle  your  pony,  ride  up  to  the  gate  of  Loupen- 
heigkt  Cas^,  and  defy  the  Baron  to  mortal  com- 
bat, for  haying  presumed  to  touch  the  £ur  hand  of 
Menie  Gray." 

**  I  wish  you  wonld  leave  Miss  €rray's  name  oat 
of  the  question,  and  take  your  defiances  to  your 
fine  folks  in  your  own  name,  and  see  what  they 
will  say  to  the  surgeon's  app*entiee." 

*^  Speak  for  yourself,  if  yon  please,  Mr  Adam 
Hartley.  I  was  not  bom  a  clown,  like  some  folks, 
and  should  care  litde,  if  I  saw  it  fit,  to  talk  to  die 
best  of  them  at  the  ordinary,  and  make  myself 
understood  too." 

^<  y^y  likely^"  answered  Hartley,  losing  pa- 
tience ;  ^<  you  are  one  of  themselres,  you  know — 
Middlemas  of  that  Ilk." 

*'  You  scoundrel  I"  said  Ri^ard,  advuicing  on 
him  in  fury,  his  taunting  humour  entirely  changed 
into  rage. 

<<  Stand  back,"  said  Hartley,  ^  or  you  will  come 
by  the  worst ;  if  you  will  break  rude  jests,  yoa 
must  put  up  with  rough  answers." 
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^  I  will  hsre  satis&ction  fortlik  imnilt,  by  Hea- 
ven I" 

^  Why,  BO  yea  f^all^  if  yen  ingist  on  it,"  eaid 
Haofdey ;  <<  but  better,  I  tbnl^  to  say  no  more  abovt 
tbe  mactter.  We  have  both  spoken  wbat  woold 
bare  been  better  1^  unsaid.  I  was  in  tbe  wrongs 
to  say  wbat  I  sud  to  yon,  ahhongh  yon  did  prcH 
Toke  me. — And  now  I  have  given  yoa  as  mfoob 
satisfiustion  as  a  reasonable  man  eaa  ask." 

^*  Sir/'  repeated  Middlemas,  **  tke  sstisfoction 
wluch  I  demand,  is  tbat  of  a  gendeman — the  Doe- 
tor  bas  a  pair  of  pistols." 

**  And  a  pair  of  mcntars  also,  wbieh  are  beartUy 
at  your  service,  gentlemen,"  sand  Mr  Gray,  coming 
forward  from  behind  a  yew  hedge,  wbere  be  bad 
listened  to  the  whole  or  greater  part  of  this  dispute. 
<<  A  fine  story  it  would  be  of  my  apprentices  shoot- 
ing each  other  with  my  own  pistols  I  Let  me  see 
^tker  of  yon  fit  to  treat  a  gnnshot  woond,  before 
yon  think  oi  inflicting  one.  Cro,  you  are  both  very 
foolish  boys,  and  I  cannot  take  it  kind  of  either  oi 
yon  to  bring  the  name  <^  my  daughter  into  such 
disputes  as  these.  Hark  ye,  lads,  ye  both  owe  me, 
I  think,  some  portion  of  respect,  and  even  of  gra- 
titude— it  wiM  be  a  poor  return,  if,  instead  of  living 
quietly  with  this  poor  motherless  girl,  like  brothers 
with  a  sister,  you  should  oUige  me  to  increase  my 
expense,  and  abridge  my  comfort,  by  sending  my 
diild  from  me,  for  the  few  months  that  you  are  to 
remain  here.  Let  me  see  you  shake  hands,  and 
let  us  have  no  more  of  this  nonsense." 
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While  their  master  spoke  in  this  manner,  both 
the  yoang  men  stood  before  him  in  the  attitude  of 
self-convicted  criminals.  At  the  conclusion  of  his 
rebuke,  Hartley  turned  frankly  round,  and  o£Pered 
his  hand  to  his  companion,  who  accepted  it,  but 
after  a  moment's  hesitation.  There  was  nothings 
further  passed  on  the  subject,  but  the  lads  never 
resumed  the  same  sort  of  intimacy  which  had  ex- 
isted betwixt  them  in  their  earlier  acquaintance. 
On  the  contrary,  avoiding  every  connexion  not 
absolutely  required  by  their  situation,  and  abridging 
as 'much  as  possible  even  their  indispensable  inter- 
course in  professional  matters,  they  seemed  as 
much  estranged  from  each  other  as  two  persons 
residing  in  the  same  small  house  had  the  means  of 
being. 

As  for  Menie  Gray,  her  father  did  not  appear 
to  entertain  the  least  anxiety  upon  her  account, 
although  from  his  frequent  and  almost  daily  ab- 
sence from  home,  she  was  exposed  to  constant  in- 
tercourse with  two  handsome  young  men,  both,  it 
might  be  supposed,  ambitious  of  pleasing  her  more 
than  most  parents  would  have  deemed  entirely 
prudent.  Nor  was  Nurse  Jamieson, — her  menial 
situation,  and  her  excessive  partiality  for  her  fos- 
ter-son, considered, — altogether  such  a  matron  as 
could  afford  her  protection.  Gideon,  however, 
knew  that  his  daughter  possessed,  in  its  fullest  ex- 
tent, the  upright  and  pure  integrity  of  his  own 
character,  and  that  never  father  had  less  reason  to 
apprehend  that  a  daughter  should  deceive  his  con- 
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fidence ;  and,  justly  secure  of  her  principles,  he 
overlooked  the  danger  to  which  he  exposed  her 
feelings  and  affections. 

The  intercourse  hetwixt  Menie  and  the  young 
men  seemed  now  of  a  guarded  kind  on  all  sides. 
Their  meeting  was  only  at  meals,  and  Miss  Gray 
was  at  pains,  perhaps  hy  her  father's  recommen* 
dation,  to  treat  them  with  the  same  degree  of  at" 
tention.  This,  however,  was  no  easy  matter ;  for 
Hartley  hecame  so  retiring,  cold,  and  formal,  that 
it  was  impossible  for  her  to  sustain  any  prolonged 
intercourse  with  him ;  whereas  Middlemas,  perfect- 
ly at  his  ease,  sustained  his  part  as  formerly  upon 
all  occasions  that  occurred,  and.  without  appearing 
to  press  his  intimacy  assiduously,  seemed  never- 
theless to  retain  the  complete  possession  of  it. 

The  time  drew  nigh  at  length  when  the  young 
men,  freed  from  the  engagements  of  their  inden- 
tures, must  look  to  play  their  own  independent 
part  in  the  world.  Mr  Gray  informed  Richard 
Middlemas  that  he  had  written  pressingly  upon 
the  subject  to  Mon9ada,  and  that  more  than  once, 
hut  had  not  yet  received  an  answer;  nor  did  he 
presume  to  offer  his  own  advice,  until  the  pleasure 
of  his  grandfather  should  be  known.  Richard 
seemed  to  endure  this  suspense  with  more  patience 
than  the  Doctor  thought  belonged  naturally  to  his 
character.  He  asked  no  questions — stated  no  con- 
jectures—showed no  anxiety,  but  seemed  to  await 
with  patience  the  turn  which  events  should  take. 
"  My  young  gentleman,"  thought  Mr  Gray,  "  ha» 
either  fixed  on  some  course  in  his  own  mind,  or  he 
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is  about  to  be  more  traeteUe  than  some  pobits  of 
ius  cfaaraeler  hare  led  me  to  espect." 

In  fact,  Richard  had  made  an  experiment  on 
this  inflexible  relativOy  by  sending  Mr  Mon9ada  a 
letter  full  of  duty,  and  affection,  and  gratitude, 
desiring  to  be  permitted  to  correspond  with  him 
in  person,  and  promising  to  be  guided  in  eyery 
particular  by  his  will.  The  answer  to  this  appeal 
was  his  own  letter  returned,  with  a  note  from  the 
bankers  whose  eorer  had  been  used,  saying,  that 
any  future  attempt  to  intrude  on  Mr  Mon9ada» 
would  put  a  final  period  to  their  remittances. 

While  things  were  in  this  situation  in  Steven- 
law's  Land,  Adam  Hartley  one  erening,  contrary 
to  his  custom  for  several  months,  sought  a  private 
interview  with  his  fellow-apprentice.  He  found 
him  in  the  little  arbour,  and  could  not  omit  obser- 
Yjng,  that  Dick  Middlemas,  on  his  appearance, 
shoved  into  his  bosom  a  small  packet,  as  if  afraid 
cf  its  being  seen,  and  snatching  up  a  hoe,  began  to 
woric  with  great  devotion,  like  one  who  wished  to 
have  it  thought  that  his  whole  soul  was  in  his  oc- 
oupation. 

^  I  wished  to  speak  with  you,  Mr  Middlemas," 
flaid  Hartley  ;  <<  but  I  fear  I  interrupt  you." 

'<  Not  in  the  least,"  said  the  other,  laying  down 
his  hoe ;  <<  I  was  only  scratching  up  the  weeda 
which  the  late  showers  have  made  rush  up  so  nsor 
merously.     I  am  at  your  service." 

Hartley  proceeded  to  the  arbour,  and  seated 
himself.  Richard  imitated  his  example,  and  seem* 
ed  to  wait  £or  the  proposed  communication. 
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<<  I  have  had  an  interesting  commnnicatien  with 
Mr  Gra/' —  said  Hartley,  and  there  stopped,  like 
one  who  finds  himself  entering  npon  a  difiicalt 
task. 

<<  I  hope  the  ex^anatioa  has  heen  satisfaetopy  ?'^ 
said  Middlemas. 

^  Yon  shall  judge. — Doctor  Gray  was  pleased 
to  say  somelJiiBg  to  me  very  ciyil  about  my  pro- 
ficiency in  the  duties  of  oar  profesn<m ;  and,  to 
my  great  astonishment,  asked  me,  whether,  as  he 
was  now  becoming  old,  I  had  any  particnlar  objec- 
tion to  continue  in  my  present  situation,  bat  with 
some  pecuniary  adrautages,  lor  two  years  longer ; 
at  the  end  of  which  he  promised  to  me  that  I 
shonld  enter  into  partnership  with  him." 

<<  Mr  Gray  is  an  undoubted  judge,"  said  Middle- 
masy  ^  what  person  will  best  suit  htm  as  a  pro^ss- 
skmal  leststant.  The  business  may  be  wordi  L.200 
a-year,  and  an  active  assistant  might  go  nigh  to 
double  it,  by  riding  Strath-Devan  and  die  Garse. 
No  great  subject  ftir  division  after  all,  Mr  Hart- 
ley." 

**  But,"  contmued  HarlJey,  "  that  is  not  aQ» 
The  Doctor  says-— he  proposes— in  shorty  i£  I  can 
render  myself  agreeable,  in  the  ccmrse  of  these  twa 
years,  to  Miss  Menie  Gray,  he  ppoposes,  that  when 
they  terminate,  I  shoidd  become  hk  son  as  w^  as 
his  partner." 

As  he  spdce,  he  kept  his  eye  fixed  on  Richard's 
face,  which  was  for  a  moment  slarongly  agitated ; 
but  mstantly  recovering,  be  answered,  in  a  tone 
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where  pique  ando£Pended  pride  vainly  endeavoured 
to  disguise  themselves  under  an  a£Pectation  of  in* 
difference,  "  Well,  Master  Adam,  I  cannot  but 
wish  you  joy  of  the  patriarchal  arrangement.  You 
have  served  five  years  for  a  professional  diploma-^— 
a  sort  of  Leah,  that  privilege  of  killing  and  curing. 
Now  you  begin  a  new  course  of  servitude  for  a 
lovely  Rachael.  Undoubtedly — ^perhaps  it  is  rude 
in  me  to  ask — but  undoubtedly  you  have  accepted 
4S0  flattering  an  arrangement  ?" 

<<  You  cannot  but  recollect  there  was  a  condition 
annexed,"  said  Hartley,  gravely. 

<<  That  of  rendering  yourself  acceptable  to  a 
girl  you  have  known  for  so  many  years?*'  said 
Middlemas,  with  a  half- suppressed  sneer.  "  No 
great  difficulty  in  that,  I  should  think,  for  such  a 
person  as  Mr  Hartley,  with  Doctor  Gray's  favour 
to  back  him.  No,  no — there  could  be  no  g^eat 
obstacle  there." 

«  Both  you  and  I  know  the  contrary,  Mr  Middle- 
mas," said  Hartley,  very  seriously. 

"  I  know  ? — How  should  I  know  any  thing  more 
than  yourself  about  the  state  of  Miss  Gray's  incli- 
nations?" said  Middlemas.  <<  I  am  sure  we  have 
had  equal  access  to  know  them." 

<<  Perhaps  so ;  but  some  know  better  how  to 
avail  themselves  of  opportunities.  Mr  Middlemas, 
I  have  long  suspected  that  you  have  had  the  ines- 
timable advantage  of  possessing  Miss  Gray's  a£Piec- 
tions,  and"  ' 

i<  I  ?" —  interrupted  Middlemas ;  "  you  are  jest- 
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ing,  or  yon  are  jealous.  You  do  yourself  less,  and 
me  more,  than  justice;  but  the  compliment  is  so 
great,  that  I  am  obliged  to  you  for  the  mistake.'' 

"  That  you  may  know,"  answered  Hartley,*  "  I 
do  not  speak  either  by  guess,  or  from  what  you 
call  jealousy,  I  tell  you  frankly,  that  Menie  Gray 
herself  told  me  the  state  of  her  a£Pections.  I  na- 
turally communicated  to  her  the  discourse  I  had 
with  her  father.  I  told  her  I  was  but  too  well 
convinced  that  at  the  present  moment  I  did  not 
possess  that  interest  in  her  heart,  which  alone 
might  entitle  me  to  request  her  acquiescence  in 
the  views  which  her  father  s  goodness  held  out  to 
me;  but  I  entreated  her  not  at  once  to  decide 
against  me,  but  give  me  an  opportunity  to  make 
way  in  her  affections,  if  possible,  trusting  that 
time,  and  the  services  which  I  should  render  to 
her  father,  might  have  an  ultimate  effect  in  my 
favour." 

<^  A  most  natural  and  modest  request.  But  what 
did  the  young  lady  say  in  reply  ?" 

<<  She  is  a  noble-hearted  girl,  Richard  Middle- 
mas;  and  for  her  frankness  alone,  even  without 
her  beauty  and  her  good  sense,  deserves  an  empe- 
ror. I  cannot  express  the  graceful  modesty  with 
which  she  told  me,  that  she  knew  too  well  the 
kindliness,  as  she  was  pleased  to  call  it,  of  my 
heart,  to  expose  me  to  the  protracted  pain  of  an 
unrequited  passion.  She  candidly  informed  me 
that  she  had  been  long  engaged  to  you  in  secret 
— ^that  you  had  exchanged  portraits ; — and  though 
without  her  father's  consent  she  would  never  be- 
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come  yoursy  yet  sbe  felt  it  impossible  tliot  she  should 
ever  so  far  change  her  sentiments  as  to  afford  the 
most  distant  prospect  of  success  to  anotii^." 

<<  Upon  my  word/'  said  Middlenuus,  ^  she  has 
been  extremely  candid  indeed,  and  I  am  very  much 
obliged  to  her  I'' 

<<  And  upon  my  honest  word,  Mr  Middlemas^'' 
returned  Hartley^  ^^  You  do  Miss  Gray  the  grea^ 
est  injustice — nay,  you  are  ungrateful  to  her,  if 
you  are  displeased  at  her  making  this  declaratioii. 
Ettie  loves  you  as  a  woman  loves  the  first  object  ei 
her  affection — she  loves  you  better'* —  He  stopped, 
and  Middiemas  completed  the  sentence. 

<^  Better  than  I  deserve,  perhaps? — Faith^  it 
may  well  be  so,  and  I  love  her  deu-ly  in  return. 
But  after  all,  you  know,  the  secret  was  mine  as 
well  as  hers,  and  it  would  have  been  better  that  she 
had  consulted  me  before  making  it  public." 

"  Mr  Middiemas,"  said  Hartley  earnestly,  "  if 
the  least  of  this  feeling,  on  your  part,  arises  from 
the  apprehension,  that  your  secret  is  less  safe  be- 
coBse  it  is  in  my  keeping,  I  can  assure  you  that 
SBch  is  my  grateful  sense  of  Miss  Gray's  goodness, 
]fi  communicating,  to  save  me  pain,  an  affair  of 
gach  delicacy  to  herself  and  you,  that  wild  horses 
should  tear  me  limb  from  limb  before  they  forced 
&  word  of  it  from  my  lips." 

^  Nay,  nay,  my  dear  friend,"  said  Middiemas, 
with  a  frankness  of  manner  indicating  a  cordiality 
that  had  not  existed  between  them  for  some  time, 
^  you  must  allow  me  to  be  a  little  jealous  in  my 
Innu    Yo«r  true  lover  cannot  have  a  title  to  the 
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name,  unless  he  be  sometimes  unreasonable ;  and 
somehow,  it  seems  odd  she  should  have  chosen  for 
a  confidant  one  whom  I  have  often  thought  a  for- 
midable rival ;  and  yet  I  am  so  far  from  being  dis- 
pleased, that  I  do  not  know  that  the  dear  sensible 
girl  could  after  all  have  made  a  better  choice.  It 
is  time  that  the  foolish  coldness  between  us  should 
be  ended,  as  you  must  be  sensible  that  its  real 
cause  lay  in  our  rivalry.  I  have  much  need  of  good 
advice,  and  who  can  give  it  to  me  better  than  the 
old  companion,  whose  soundness  of  judgment  I 
have  always  envied,  even  when  some  injudicious 
friends  have  g^ven  me  credit  for  quicker  parts  ?" 

Hartley  accepted  Richard's  pro£Pered  hand,  but 
without  any  of  the  buoyancy  of  spirit  with  which 
it  was  o£Pered. 

'<  I  do  not  intend,"  he  said,  <<  to  remain  many 
days  in  this  place,  perhaps  not  very  many  hours. 
But  if,  in  the  meanwhile,  I  can  benefit  you,  by 
advice  or  otherwise,  you  may  fully  command  me. 
It  is  the  only  mode  in  which  I  can  be  of  service  to 
Menie  Gray." 

<<  Love  my  mistress,  love  me  ;  a  hsL^^y  pendant 
to  the  old  proverb,  Love  me,  love  my  dog.  Well^, 
then,  for  Menie  Gray's  sake,  if  not  for  Dick  Mid- 
dlemas*s,  (plague  on  that  vulgar  tell-tale  name,)» 
will  you,  that  are  a  stander-by,  tell  us  who  are  the 
unlucky  players,  what  you  think  of  this  game  of 
ours  ?" 

<<  How  can  you  ask  such  a  question,  when  the 
field  lies  so  fair  before  you  ?  I  am  sure  that  Dr 
Gray  would  retain  you  as  his  assistant  upon  the 
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same  termg  wkick  he  proposed  to  me.  You  are  the 
better  match,  in  all  worldly  respects,  for  his  daugh- 
ter, having  some  capital  to  begin  the  world  with/' 

<<  All  true — but  methinks  Mr  Gray  has  showed 
no  great  predilection  for  me  in  this  matter/' 

<<  If  he  has  done  injustice  to  your  indisputable 
merit,"  said  Hartley  drily,  <<  the  preference  of  his 
daughter  has  more  than  atoned  for  it." 

<^  Unquestionably;  and  dearly,  therefore,  do  I 
love  her ;  otherwise,  Adam,  1  am  not  a  person  to 
grasp  at  the  leavings  of  other  people." 

<^  Richard,"  replied  Hartley,  ^Hhal  pride  of  yonrsy 
if  you  do  not  check  it,  will  render  you  both  un- 
grateful and  miserable.  Mr  Gray's  ideas  are  most 
£iendly.  He  told  me  plainly,  that  his  choice  <^  me 
as  an  assistant,  and  as  a  member  of  his  family,  had 
been  a  long  time  balanced  by  his  early  affection  for 
you,  until  he  thought  he  had  remarked  in  you  a 
decisive  discontent  witk  such  limited  prospects  as 
his  o£Per  contained,  and  a  desire  to  go  abroad  into 
the  world,  and  push,  as  it  is  called,  your  fortune. 
He  said,  that  although  it  was  very  probable  that 
you  might  love  his  daughter  well  enough  to  re- 
linquish these  ambitious  ideas  for  her  sake,  yet  the 
demons  of  Ambition  and  Avarice  would  return 
after  the  exorciser  Love  had  exhausted  the  force 
of  his  spells,  and  then  he  thought  he  would  have 
just  reason  to  be  anxicms  for  his  daughter's  hap- 
piness." 

<<  By  my  faith,  the  worthy  senior  speaks  scholarly 
and  wisely,"  answered  Richard — "  I  did  not  think 
he  had  been  so  dear-sighted.     To  say  the  truth. 
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but  for  the  beantifol  Menie  Gray»  I  should  feel  like 
a  mill  horse,  walking  my  daily  round  in  this  dull 
country,  whilci  other  g^ay  rovers  are  trying  how  the 
world  will  receive  them.  •  For  instance,  where  do 
you  yourself  go  ?" 

^<  A  cousin  of  my  mother's  commands  a  ship  in 
the  Company's  service.  I  intend  to  go  with  him 
as  surgeon's  mate.  If  I  like  the  sea  service,  I  will 
continue  in  it ;  if  not,  I  will  enter  some  other  line.' 
This  Hartley  sud  with  a  sigh. 

<<  To  India  I"  answered  Richard ;  '^  happy  dog— 
ta  India  I  You  may  well  bear  with  equanimity  all 
disappointments  sustained  on  this  side  of  the  globe* 
Oh,  Delhi  I  oh,  Golconda  I  have  your  names  no 
power  to  conjure  down  idle  recollections  ? — India^ 
where  gold  is  won  by  steel ;  where  a  brave  man 
cannot  pitch  his  desire  of  fame  and  wealth  so  high^ 
hat  that  he  may  realize  it,  if  he  have  fortune  to  his 
£riend?  Is  it  possible  that  the  bold  adventurer 
can  fix  his  thoughts  on  you,  and  still  be  dejected  at 
the  thoughts  that  a  bonny  blue-eyed  lass  looked 
favourably  on  a  less  lucky  fellow  than  himself? 
Can  this  be  ?" 

"  Less  lucky  ?"  said  Hartley.  "  Can  you,  the 
accepted  lover  of  Menie  Gray,  speak  in  that  tone> 
even  though  it  be  in  jest  I" 

"  Nay,  Adam,"  said  Richard,  "  don't  be  angry 
with  me,  because,  being  thus  far  successful,  I  rate 
my  good  fortune  not  quite  so  rapturously  as  per- 
haps you  do,  who  have  missed  the  luck  of  it.  Your 
philosophy  should  tell  you,  that  the  object  which 
we  attain,  or  are  sure  of  attaining,  loses,  perhaps. 
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even  by  that  very  certainty,  a  little  of  the  extrava- 
gant and  ideal  value,  which  attached  to  it  while  the 
object  of  feverish  hopes  and  aguish  fears.  But  for 
all  that,  I  cannot  live  without  my  sweet  Menie.  I 
would  wed  her  to-morrow,  with  all  my  soul,  with- 
out thinking  a  minute  on  the  dog  which  so  early  a 
marriage  would  fasten  on  our  heels.  But  to  spend 
two  additional  years  in  this  infernal  wilderness, 
cruizing  after  crowns  and  half-crowns,  when  worse 
men  are  making  lacs  and  crores  of  rupees — It  is  a 
sad  falling  off,  Adam.  Counsel  me,  my  friend, — 
can  you  not  suggest  some  mode  of  getting  o£P  from 
these  two  years  of  destined  dulness  ?*' 

"  Not  I,"  replied  Hartley,  scarce  repressing  his 
displeasure ;  "  and  if  I  could  induce  Dr  Gray  to 
dispense  with  so  reasonable  a  condition,  I  should 
be  very  sorry  to  do  so.  You  are  but  twenty-one, 
and  if  such  a  period  of  probation  was,  in  the  Doc- 
tor's prudence,  judged  necessary  for  me,  who  am 
full  two  years  older,  I  have  no  idea  that  he  will 
dispense  With  it  in  yours." 

<<  Perhaps  not,"  replied  Middlemas ;  <<  but  do 
yon  not  think  that  these  two,  or  call  them  three, 
years  of  probation,  had  better  be  spent  in  India, 
where  much  may  be  done  in  a  little  while,  than 
here,  where  nothing  can  be  done  save  just  enough 
to  get  salt  to  our  broth,  or  broth  to  our  salt? 
Methinks  I  have  a  natural  turn  for  India,  and  so 
I  ought.  My  father  was  a  soldier,  by  the  con- 
jecture of  all  who  saw  him,  and  gave  me  a  love  oF 
the  sword,  and  an  arm  to  use  one.  My  mother's 
father  was  a  rich  trafficker,  who  loved  wealth,  i 
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warrant  me,  and  knew  how  to  get  it.  This  petty 
two  hundred  a-year,  with  its  miserable  and  pre- 
carious possibilities,  to  be  shared  with  the  old 
gentleman,  sounds  in  the  ears  of  one  like  me,  who 
have  the  world  for  the  winning,  and  a  sword  to 
cut  my  way  through  it,  like  something  little  better 
than  a  decent  kind  of  beggary.  Menie  is  in  her- 
self a  gem — a  diamond — I  admit  it.  But  then, 
one  would  not  set  such  a  precious  jewel  in  lead  or 
copper,  but  in  pure  gold  ;  ay,  and  add  a  circlet  of 
brilliants  to  set  it  o£F  with.  Be  a  good  fellow^ 
Adam,  and  undertake  the  setting  my  project  in 
proper  colours  before  the  Doctor.  I  am  sure,  the 
wisest  thing  for  him  and  Menie  both,  is  to  permit 
me  to  spend  this  short  time  of  probation  in  the 
land  of  cowries.  I  am  sure  my  heart  will  be  there 
at  any  rate,  and  while  I  am  bleeding  some  bump- 
kin for  an  inflammation,  I  shall  be  in  fancy  relieving 
some  nabob,  or  rajahpoot,  of  his  plethora  of  wealth. 
Come — will  you  assist,  will  you  be  auxiliary? 
Ten  chances  but  you  plead  your  own  cause,  man, 
for  I  may  be  brought  up  by  a  sabre,  or  a  bow- 
string, before  I  make  my  pack  up ;  then  your  road 
to  Menie  will  be  free  and  open,  and,  as  you  will 
be  possessed  of  the  situation  of  comforter  ex  qfficiof 
you  may  take  her  <  with  the  tear  in  her  ee,'  as  old 
saws  advise." 

^<  Mr  Richard  Middlemas,'' said  Hartley,  '<  I  wUh 
it  were  possible  for  me  to  tell  you,  in  the  few 
words  which  I  intend  to  bestow  on  you,  whether 
I  pity  you  or  despise  you  the  most.  Heaven  has 
placed  happinessi  competeDce,  and  content  withlft 
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your  power,  and  yoa  are  willing  to  cast  them 
away,  to  gratify  ambition  and  avarice.  Were  I 
to  give  an  advice  on  this  subject,  either  to  Dr 
Gray  or  his  daughter,  it  would  be  to  break  off  ail 
connexion  with  a  man,  who,  however  clever  by 
nature,-  may  soon  show  himself  a  fool,  and  how- 
ever honestly  brought  up,  may  also,  upon  tempta- 
tion, prove  himself  a  villain. — You  may  lay  aside 
the  sneer,  which  is  designed  to  be  a  sarcastic 
smile.  I  will  not  attempt  to  do  this,  because  I 
am  convinced  that  my  adrice  would  be  of  no  use, 
imless  it  could  come  unattended  with  suspicion  €if 
my  motives.  I  will  hasten  my  departure  from 
this  house,  that  we  may  not  meet  again;  and  i 
will  leave  it  to  God  Almighty  to  protect  honesty 
and  innocence  against  the  dangers  which  must  at- 
tend vanity  and  foUy.**  So  saying,  he  turned  con- 
temptuously from  the  youthful  votary  of  ambition, 
and  left  the  garden. 

'<  Stop,"  said  Middlemas,  struck  with  the  picture 
which  had  been  held  up  to  his  conscience — <<  Stop^ 

Adam  Hartley,  and  I  will  confess  to  yon" 

But  his  words  were  uttered  in  a  faint  and  hesi- 
tating manner,  and  either  never  reached  Hartley's 
ear,  or  failed  in  changing  his  purpose  of  departure. 

When  he  was  out  of  the  garden,  Middlemas 
hegan  to  recall  his  usual  boldness  of  disposition— 
**  Had  he  stayed  a  moment  longer,"  he  said,  ^  I 
would  have  turned  Papist,  and  made  him  my 
ghostly  confessor.  The  yeomanly  churl  I — I  would 
give  something  to  know  how  he  has  got  such 
A  luuik  over  me.     What  are  Menie  Gray's  en- 
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gagements  to  him  ?  She  has  given  him  his  answer, 
and  what  right  has  he  to  come  hetwixt  her  and 
me  ?  If  old  Mon^ada  had  done  a  grandfather's 
duty,  and  made  suitahle  settlements  on  me,  this 
plan  of  marrying  the  sweet  girl,  and  settling  here 
in  her  native  place,  might  have  done  well  enough. 
But  to  live  the  life  of  the  poor  drudge  her  father 
— to  he  at  die  comnraad  and  call  of  every  hoor  for 
twenty  miles  ronnd  I — why,  the  lahoura  of  a  hig- 
gler, who  travels  scores  of  miles  to  harter  pins, 
rihaads,  snufp  and  tobacco,  against  the  house- 
wife's private  stock  of  eggs,  mort-skins,  and  tal- 
low, is  more  profitable,  less  laborious,  and  faith, 
I  think,  equally  respectable.  No,  no, — ^unless  I 
can  find  wealth  nearer  home,  I  will  seek  it  whmre 
every  one  can  have  it  for  the  gathering ;  and  so  I 
win  down  to  the  Swan  Inn,  and  hold  a  final  con- 
snltatiMi  with  my  friend." 
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CHAPTER  V. 

The  friend  whom  Middlemas  expected  to  meet 
at  the  Swan,  was  a  person  already  mentioned  in 
this  history  hy  the  name  of  Tom  Hillary,  bred  an 
attorney's  clerk  in  the  ancient  town  of  NoYom 
Castmm — dactus  tUriusque  juriSf  as  far  as  a  few 
months  in  the  service  of  Mr  Lawford,  Town-Clerk 
of  Middlemas,  coald  render  him  so.  The  last 
mention  that  we  made  of  this  gentleman,  was  when 
his  gold-laced  hat  veiled  its  splendour  before  the 
fresher  mounted  beavers  of  the  'prentices  of  Dr 
Gray.  That  was  now  about  five  years  since,  and 
it  was  within  six  months  that  he  had  made  his 
appearance  in  Middlemas,  a  very  different  sort  of 
personage  from  that  which  he  seemed  at  his  de- 
parture. 

He  was  now  called  Captain ;  his  dress  was  regi- 
mental, and  his  language  martial.  He  seemed  to 
have  plenty  of  cash,  for  he  not  only,  to  the  great 
surprise  of  the  parties,  paid  certain  old  debts, 
which  he  had  left  unsettled  behind  him,  and  that 
notwithstanding  his  having,  as  his  old  practice  told 
him,  a  good  defence  of  prescription,  but  even  sent 
the  minister  a  guinea,  to  the  assistance  of  the  pa- 
rish poor.  These  acts  of  justice  and  benevolence 
were  bruited  abroad  greatly  to  the  honour  of  one, 
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who,  80  long  absent,  bad  neitber  forgotten  bis  just 
debts,  nor  hardened  bis  heart  against  the  cries  of 
the  needy.  His  merits  were  thought  the  higher, 
when  it  was  understood  be  bad  served  the  honour- 
able  East  India  Company — ^that  wonderful  com-  < 
pany  of  merchants,  who  may  indeed,  with  the 
strictest  propriety,  be  termed  princes.  It  was 
about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and 
the  directors  in  Leadenball  Street  were  silently 
laying  the  foundation  of  that  immense  empire, 
which  afterwards  rose  like  an  exhalation,  and  now 
astonishes  Europe,  as  well  as  Asia,  with  its  for- 
midable extent,  and  stupendous  strength.  Britain 
had  now  begun  to  lend  a  wondering  ear  to  the 
account  of  battles  fought,  and  cities  won,  in  the 
East ;  -and  was  surprised  by  the  return  of  indivi- 
duals who  had  left  their  native  country  as  adven- 
turers, but  now  reappeared  there  surrounded  by 
Oriental  wealth  and  Oriental  luxury,  which  dim- 
med even  the  splendour  of  the  most  wealthy  of  the 
British  nobility.  In  this  new-found  El  Dorado, 
Hillary  had,  it  seems,  been  a  labourer,  and,  if  he 
told  truth,  to  some  purpose,  though  be  was  far 
from  having  completed  the  harvest  which  he  medi- 
tated. He  spoke,  indeed,  of  making  investments^ 
and,  as  a  mere  matter  of  fancy,  he  consulted  his 
old  master.  Clerk  Lawford,  concerning  the  pur- 
chase of  a  moorland  farm,  of  three  thousand  acres, 
for  which  he  would  be  content  to  give  three  or 
four  thousand  guineas,  providing  the  game  was 
plenty,  and  the  trouting  in  the  brook  such  as  had 
been  represented  by  advertisement.    But  he  did 
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not  wish  to  make  any  extengive  landed  pnrclutse 
at  present.  It  was  necessary  to  keep  up  his  in* 
terest  in  Leadenhall  Street ;  and  in  that  view,  it 
wonld  he  impolitic  to  part  with  his  India  s.tock  and 
India  honds.  In  short,  it  was  folly  to  think  of 
settling  on  a  poor  thousand  or  twelve  hundred 
a-year,  when  one  was  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  had 
no  liver  complaint ;  and  so  he  was  determined  to 
dpuhle  the  Cape  once  again,  ere  he  retired  to  the 
chimney  comer  of  life.  -  All  he  wished  was,  to 
pick  up  a  few  clever  fellows  for  his  regiment,  or 
rather  for  his  own  company;  and  as  in  all  his 
travels  he  had  never  seen  finer  fellows  than  ahout 
Middlemas,  he  was  willing  to  give  them  the  pre- 
ference in  completing  his  levy.  In  fact,  it  was 
making  men  of  them  at  once,  f<H*  a  few  white  faces 
never  failed  to  strike  terror  into  these  h}ack  ras- 
cals; and  then,  not  to  mention  the  good  things- 
that  were  going  at  the  storming  of  a  Pettah,  or 
the  plundering  of  a  Pagoda,  most  of  these  tawny 
dogs  caorried  so  much  treasure  about  their  persons, 
that  a  won  battle  was  equal  to  a  mine  of  gold  to 
the  victors. 

The  natives  of  Middlemas  listened  to  the  noble 
Captain's  marvels  with  different  feelings,  as  their 
temperaments  were  saturnine  or  sanguine.  But 
none  could  deny  that  such  things  had  been ;  and 
as  the  narrator  was  known  to  be  a  bold  dashing 
fellow,  possessed  of  some  abilities,  and,  according 
to  the  general  opinion,  not  likely  to  be  withheld 
by  any  peculiar  scruples  of  conscience,  there  was 
no  giving  any  good  reason  why  Hillary  should  not 
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have  been  as  suecessftil  as  others  in  the  field,  which 
India,  agitated  as  it  was  by  war  and  intestine  dis- 
orders, seemed  to  ofFer  to  every  enterprising  ad- 
yentnrer.  He  was  accordingly  received  by  his  old 
acquaintances  at  Middlemas  rather  with  the  respect 
dne  to  his  supposed  wealth,  than  in  a  manner  cor^ 
responding  with  his  former  humble  pretensions. 

Some  of  the  notables  of  the  village  did  indeed 
keep  aloof.  Among  these,  the  chief  was  Dr  Gray^ 
who  was  an  enemy  to  every  thing  that  approached 
to  fanfaronade,  and  knew  enough  of  the  world  to* 
lay  it  down  as  a  sort  of  gen^-ai  rule,  that  he  who 
talks  a  great  deal  of  fighting  is  seldom  a  brave 
soldier,  and  he  who  always  speaks  about  wealth  is 
seldom  a  rich  man  at  bottom.  Clerk  Lawford  was 
also  shy,  notwithstanding  his  communings  with 
Hillary  upon  the  subject  of  his  intended  purchase. 
The  coolness  of  the  Captain's  old  employer  towards 
him  was  by  some  supposed  to  arise  out  of  certain 
circumstances  attending  their  former  connexion; 
but  as  the  Clerk  himself  never  explained  what 
these  were,  it  is  nnnecessairy  to  make  any  conjec- 
tures upon  the  subject. 

Ridiard  Middlemas  very  naturally  renewed  his 
intimacy  with  his  former  comrade,  and  it  was  from 
Hillary's  conversation,  that  he  had  adopted  the 
enthusiasm  respecting  India,  which  we  have  heard 
him  express.  It  was  indeed  impossible  for  a  youth, 
at  once  inexperienced  in  the  world,  and  possessed 
of  a  most  sanguine  disposition,  to  listen  without 
sympathy  to  the  glowing  descriptions  of  Hillary, 
'who,  though  only  a  recruiting  captain,  had  ail  the 
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eloquence  of  a  recmiting  sergeant.     Palaces  rose 
like  mushrooms  in  his  descriptions ;  gloves  of  lofty 
trees,  and  aromatic  shrubs  unknown  to  the  chilly 
soils  of  Europe,  were  tenanted  by  every  object  of 
the  cbase,  from  the  royal  tiger  down  to  the  jackall. 
The  luxuries  of  a  Natch,  and  the  peculiar  Oriental 
beauty  of  the  enchantresses  who  perfumed  their 
Toluptuous  Eastern  domes,  for  the  pleasure  of  the 
haughty  English  conquerors,  were  no  less  attrac- 
tive than  the  battles  and  sieges  on  which  the  Cap- 
tain at  other  times  expatiated.     Not  a  stream  did 
he  mention  but  flowed  over  sands  of  gold,  and  not 
a  palace  that  was  inferior  to  those  of  the  celebrated 
Fata  Morgana.     His  descriptions  seemed  steeped 
in  odours,  and  his  every  phrase  perfumed  in  ottar 
of  roses.     The  interviews  at  which  these  descrip- 
tions took  place,  often  ended  in  a  bottle  of  choicer 
wine  than  the  Swan  Inn  afforded,  with  some  other 
appendages  of  the  table,  which  the  Captain,  who 
was  a  bon-vivantf  had  procured  from  Ekliuburgh. 
From  this  good  cheer  Middlemas  was  doomed  to 
retire  to  the  homely  evening  meal  of  his  master, 
where  not  all  the  simple  beauties  of  Menie  were 
able  to  overcome  his  disgust  at  the  coarseness  of 
the  provisions,   or  his  unwillingness  to  answer 
questions  concerning  the  diseases  of  the  wretched 
peasants  who  were  subjected  to  his  inspection. 

Richard*s  hopes  of  being  acknowledged  by  his 
father  had  long  since  vanished,  and  the  rough  re- 
pulse and  subsequent  neglect  on  the  part  of  Mon- 
9ada,  had  satisfied  him  that  his  grandfather  was 
inexorable,  and  that  neither  then,  nor  at  any  fu- 
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tnre  time,  did  he  mean  to  realize  the  yisions  which 
Nnrse  Jamieson's  splendid  figments  had  encoarft^ 
ged  him  to  entertain.  Ambition,  however,  was  not 
lulled  to  sleep,  though  it  was  no  longer  nourished 
by  the  same  hopes  which  had  at  first  awakened  it. 
The  Indian  Captain's  lavish  oratory  supplied  the 
themes  which  had  been  at  first  derived  from  the 
legends  of  the  nursery ;  the  exploits  of  a  Law- 
rence and  a  Clive,  as  well  as  the  magnificent  op- 
portunities of  acquiring  wealth  to  which  these  ex- 
ploits opened  the  road,  disturbed  the  slumbers  of 
the  young  adventurer.     There  was  nothing  to 
counteract  these  except  his  love  for  Menie  Gray, 
and  the  engagements  into  which  it  had  led  him. 
But  his  addresses  had  been  paid  to  Menie  as  much 
for  the  gratification  of  his  vanity,  as  from  any  de- 
cided passion  for  that  innocent  and  guileless  being. 
He  was  desirous  of  carrying  off  the  prize,  for  which 
Hartley,  whom  he  never  loved,  had  the  courage 
to  contend  with  him.    Then  Menie  Gray  had  been 
beheld  with  admiration  by  men  his  superiors  in 
rank  and  fortune,  but  with  whom  his  ambition  in- 
cited him  to  dispute  the  prize.    No  doubt,  though 
tirged  to  play  the  gallant  at  first  rather  from  vanity 
than  any  other  cause,  the  frankness  and  modesty 
with  which  his  suit  was  admitted,  made  their  na- 
tural impression  on  his  heart.     He  was  grateful 
to  the  beautiful  creature,  who  acknowledged  the 
superiority  of  his  person  and  accomplishments,  and 
fancied  himself  as  devotedly  attached  to  her,  as 
her  personal  charms  and  mental  merits  would  have 
rendered  any  one  who  was  less  vain  or  selfish  than 
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her  laver.  Still  Ids  passion  for  the  surgeon's 
daughter  ought  not,  he  prodentiallj  determined, 
to  bear  more  than  its  due  weight  in  a  case  so  very 
important  as  the  determining  his  line  of  life ; 
and  this  he  smoothed  over  to  his  conscience,  by  re- 
peating to  himself,  that  Menie*s  interest  was  as 
essentially  concerned  as  his  own,  in  postponing 
their  marriage  to  the  establishment  of  his  fortune. 
How  many  young  couples  had  been  ruined  by  a 
premature  union  I 

The  contemptuous  conduct  of  Hartley  in  their 
last  interview,  had  done  something  to  shake  his 
comrade's  confidence  in  the  truth  of  this  reasoning, 
and  to  lead  him  to  suspect  that  he  was  playing  a 
very  sordid  and  unmanly  part,  in  trifling  with  the 
faappudess  of  this  amiable  and  unfortunate  young 
woman.  It  was  in  this  doubtful  humour  that  he 
repaired  to  the  Swan  Inn,  where  he  was  amdously 
expected  by  his  friend  the  Captain. 

When  they  were  comfortably  seated  over  a 
bottle  of  Paxarete,  Middlemas  began,  with  dba- 
racteristical  caution,  to  sound  his  friend  about  the 
ease  or  difficulty  with  which  an  individual,  desirous 
of  entering  the  Company's  service,  might  have  an 
opportunity  of  getting  a  commission.  If  Hillary 
had  answered  truly,  he  would  have  replied,  that  it 
was  extremely  easy;  for,  at  that  time,  the  l^ast 
India  service  presented  no  charms  to  that  superior 
class  of  people  who  have  since  struggled  for  ad« 
mittance  undoK  its  banners.  But  the  worthy  Cap- 
tain replied,  that  though,  in  the  general  case,  it 
might  be  difficult  for  a  young  man  to  obtain  a  com- 
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miflsioii,  without  serving  fer  some  years  as  a  cadet, 
yet,  under  his  own  protection,  a  yoiug  man  eater- 
ing  his  regiment,  and  fitted  for  such  a  situatimi, 
might  be  sure  of  an  ensigncy,  if  not  a  lientenaacyy 
as  soon  as  ever  they  set  foot  in  India.  <<  If  yon, 
my  dear  fellow,"  continued  he,  extending  his  hand 
to  Middlemas,  <<  would  think  of  changing  sheep- 
liead  broth  and  haggis  for  mulagatawny  and  curry, 
I  can  only  say,  that  though  it  is  indispensable  that 
you  should  enter  the  serrice  at  first  eomply  as  a 

cadet,  yet,  by ,  you  should  live  like  a  brother 

on  the  passage  with  me ;  and  no  sooner  were  we 
through  the  surf  at  Madras,  than  I  would  put  yon 
in  the  way  of  acquiring  both  wealth  and  glory* 
You  have,  I  think,  some  trifle  of  money — a  coupla 
of  thousands  or  so  ?" 

**  About  a  thousand  or  twelve  hundred,"  said 
Richard,  affecting  the  indiJBFerenee  of  his  compa- 
nion, but  feeling  privately  humbled  by  the  scanti- 
ness of  his  resources. 

<<  It  is  quite  as  much  as  yon  will  find  necessary 
for  the  outfit  and  passage,"  said  his  adviser;  <<and, 
indeed,  if  you  had  not  a  farthing,  it  would  be  the 
same  thing ;  for  if  I  once  say  to  a  friend,  1*11  help 
you,  Tom  Hillary  is  not  the  man  to  start  for  fear 
of  the  cowries.  However,  it  is  as  well  yon  have 
something  ofa  capital  of  your  own  to  begin  upon." 

<<  Yes,"  replied  the  proselyte.  <<  I  should  not 
like  to  be  a  burden  on  any  one*  I  have  some 
thoughts,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  to  marry  before  I 
leave  Britain ;  and  in  that  case,  you  know,  cash 
will  be  necessary,  whether  my  wife  goes  out  with 
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BS,  or  remains  behind,  till  she  hear  how  lack  goes 
with  me.  So,  after  all,  I  may  have  to  borrow  a 
few  hundreds  of  you." 

«  What  the  devil  is  that  yon  say,  Dick,  abont 
marrying  and  giring  in  marriage?"  replied  his 
friend.  <<  What  can  put  it  into  the  head  of  a  gal- 
lant young  fellow  like  you,  just  rising  twenty-one, 
and  six  feet  high  on  your  stocking-soles,  to  make 
a  slave  of  yourself  for  life  ?  No,  no,  Dick,  that 
will  never  do.     Remember  the  old  song 

<  Bachelor  Blaff,  bachelor  Bluff, 

Hey  for  a  heart  that^s  nigged  and  tough  I'  " 

^<  Ay,  ay,  that  sounds  very  well,"  replied  Middle- 
mas  ;  **  but  then  one  must  shake  off  a  number  of 
old  recollections." 

«<  The  sooner  the  better,  Dick ;  old  recoUeo- 
lions  are  like  old  clothes,  and  should  be  sent  off 
by  wholesale;  they  only  take  up  room  in  one's 
wardrobe,  and  it  would  be  old-fashioned  to  wear 
them.  But  you  look  grave  upon  it.  .Who  the 
devil  is  it  has  made  such  a  hole  in  your  heart  ?" 

*^  Pshaw  I"  answered  Middlemas,  "  I*m  sure  yon 
must  remember — Menie — ^my  master  s  daughter." 

<<What,  Miss  Green,  the  old  pottercarrier's 
daughter  ? — a  likely  girl  enough,  I  think." 

<<  My  master  is  a  surgeon,"  said  Richard,  **  not 
an  apothecary,  and  his  name  is  Gray." 

"  Ay,  ay,  Green  or  Grey — ^what  does  it  signify? 
He  sells  his  own  drugs,  I  think,  which  we  in  the 
south  call  bemg  a  pottercarrier.  The  girl  is  a 
likely  girl  enough  for  a  Scottish  ball-room.  Bat 
is  she  up  to  any  thing  ?     Has  she  any  nouz  f* 
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<<  Why,  ghe  is  a  sensible  girl,  save  in  lovrng  me/' 
answered  Richard ;  <<  and  that,  as  Benedict  says, 
is  no  proof  of  her  wisdom^  and  no  great  argument 
of  her  foUy." 

**  Bat  has  she  spirit — spnnk — dash — a  spice  of 
the  devil  about  her  ?" 

**  Not  a  penny-weight — ^the  kindest,  simplest, 
and  most  manageable  of  human  beings,"  answered 
the  lover. 

^<  She  won't  do  then/'  said  the  monitor,  in  a  de- 
cisire  tone.  "  I  am  sorry  for  it,  Dick ;  but  she  will 
never  do.  There  are  some  women  in  the  world 
that  can  bear  their  share  in  the  bustling  life  we  live 
in  India-^y,  and  I  have  known  some  of  them  drag 
jfbrward  husbands  that  would  otherwise  have  stuck 
fast  in  the  mud  till  the  day  of  judgment.  Heaven 
knows  how  they  paid  the  turnpikes  they  pushed 
them  through  I  But  these  were  none  of  your  sim- 
ple Susans,  that  think  their  eyes  are  good  for  no- 
thing but  to  look  at  their  husbands,  <Mr  their  fingers 
but  to  sew  baby-clothes.  Depend  on  it,  you  must 
give  up  your  nuitrimony,  or  your  views  of  prefer- 
ment. If  you  wilfully  tie  a  dog  round  your  throaty 
never  think  of  running  a  race ;  but  do  not  suppose 
that  your  breaking  off  with  the  lass  will  make  any 
very  terrible  catastrophe.  A  scene  there  may  be  at 
parting ;  but  you  will  soon  forget  her  among  the 
native  girls,  and  she  will  fall  in  love  with  Mr  Ta- 
peitout,  the  minister's  assistant  and  successor.  She 
is  not  goods  for  the  Indian  market,  I  assure  yon." 

Among  tiie  capricious  weaknesses  of  humanity^ 

TOL.  XL VIII.  s 
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that  one  is  particularly  remarkable  which  inclines 
us  to  esteem  persons  and  things  not  by  their  real 
value,  or  even  by  our  own  judgment,  so  much  as 
by  the  opinion  of  others,  who  are  often  very  in-> 
competent  judges.  Dick  Middlemas  had  been  urged 
forward,  in  his  suit  to  Menie  Gray,  by  his  obser- 
ving how  much  her  partner,  a  booby  laird,  had 
been  captivated  by  her ;  and  she  was  now  lowered 
in  his  esteem,  because  an  impudent  low-lived  cox- 
comb had  presumed  to  talk  of  her  with  disparage- 
ment. Either  of  these  worthy  gentlemen  would 
have  been  as  capable  of  enjoying  the  beauties  of 
Homer,  as  judging  of  the  merits  of  Menie  Gray. 

Indeed  the  ascendency  which  this  bold- talking, 
promise-making  soldier  had  acquired  over  Dick 
Middlemas,  wilful  as  he  was  in  general,  was  of  a 
despotic  nature ;  because  the  Captain,  though  great, 
ly  inferior  in  information  and  talent  to  the  youth 
whose  opinions  he  swayed,  had  skill  in  suggesting 
those  tempting  views  of  rank  and  wealth,  to  which 
Richard's  imagination  had  been  from  childhood 
most  accessible.  One  promise  he  exacted  from 
Middlemas,  as  a  condition  of  the  services  which  he 
was  to  render  him — It  was  absolute  silence  on  the 
subject  of  his  destination  for  India,  and  the  views 
upon  which  it  took  place.  <<  My  recruits,"  said  the 
Captain,  *<  have  been  all  marched  off  for  the  depot 
at  the  Isle  of  Wight ;  and  I  want  to  leave  Scot- 
land, and  particularly  this  little  burgh,  without 
being  worried  to  death,  of  which  I  must  despair, 
should  it  come  to  be  known  that  I  can  provide 
young  griffins,  as  we  call  them,  with  commissions. 
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Gad,  I  sliould  carry  o£F  all  the  first-bom  of  Mid- 
dlemas  as  cadets,  and  none  are  so  scrupalous  as  I 
am  about  making  promises.  I  am  as  trusty  as  a 
Trojan  for  tbat ;  and  you  know  I  cannot  do  that  for 
every  one  which  I  would  for  an  old  friend  like  Dick 
Middlemas/' 

Dick  promised  secrecy,  and  it  was  agreed  that 
tlie  two  friends  should  not  even  leave  the  burgh  in 
company,  but  that  the  Captain  should  set  off  first, 
and  his  recruit  should  join  him  at  Edinburgh, 
where  his  enlistment  might  be  attested ;  and  then 
they  were  to  travel  together  to  town,  and  arrange 
matters  for  their  Indian  voyage. 

Notwithstanding  the  definitive  arrangement 
which  was  thus  made  for  his  departure,  Middlemas 
thought  from  time  to  time  with  anxiety  and  regret 
about  quitting  Menie  Gray,  after  the  engagement 
which  had  passed  between  them.  The  resolution 
was  taken,  however ;  the  blow  was  necessarily  to 
be  struck ;  and  her  ungrateful  lover,  long  since  de- 
termined against  the  life  of  domestic  happiness, 
which  he  might  have  enjoyed  had  his  views  been 
better  regulated,  was  now  occupied  with  the  means, 
not  indeed  of  breaking  off  with  her  entirely,  but 
of  postponing  all  thoughts  of  their  union  until  the 
success  of  his  expedition  to  India. 

He  might  have  spared  himself  all  anxiety  on  this 
last  subject.  The  wealth  of  that  India  to  which  he 
was  bound  would  not  have  bribed  Menie  Gray  to 
have  left  her  father  s  roof  against  her  father's  com- 
mands ;  still  less  when,  deprived  of  his  two  assist- 
aotSi  he  must  be  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  con- 
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tinned  exertion  in  his  declining  li£e,  and  tlieref<Mre 
might  have  accounted  himself  altogether  deserted, 
had  his  daughter  departed  from  him  at  the  sam^ 
time.  But  though  it  would  have  been  her  unalt»- 
able  determination  not  to  accept  any  proposal  of 
an  immediate  union  of  their  fortunes,  Menie  could 
not,  with  all  a  lover's  power  of  self-deception,  suc- 
ceed in  persuading  herself  to  be  satisfied  with? 
Richard's  conduct  towards  her.  Modesty,  and  a 
becoming  pride,  prevented  her  from  seeming  t» 
notice,  but  could  not  prevent  her  £rom  bitterly 
feeling,  that  her  lover  was  preferring  the  pursuits 
of  ambition  to  the  humble  lot  which  he  might  have 
shared  with  her,  and  which  promised  content  at 
least,  if  not  wealth. 

*^  If  he  had  loved  me  as  he  pretended,"  such  was 
the  unwilling  conviction  that  rose  on  her  nund,  ^  ray 
father  would  surely  not  have  ultimately  revised 
him  the  same  terms  which  he  held  out  to  Hiutley. 
His  objections  would  have  given  way  to  my  hap- 
piness, nay,  to  Richard's  importunities,  which' 
would  have  removed  his  suspicions  of  the  unsettled 
cast  of  his  disposition.  But  I  fear — I  fear  Richard 
hardly  thought  the  terms  proposed  were  worthy^ 
of  his  acceptance.  Would  it  n<H;  have  been  natural 
too,  that  he  should  have  asked  me,  engaged  as  we 
stand  to  each  other,  to  have  united  our  fate  before 
his  quitting  Europe,  when  I  might  either  have  re- 
mained here  with  my  father,  or  accompanied  him- 
to  India,  in  quest  of  that  fortme  which  he  is  so 
eagerly  pushing  for  ?  It  would  have*  been  wrong 
— -very  wrong — in  me  to  have  consented  to  such  » 
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pr<^>esaly  unless  my  fatliw  had  antlborised  it ;  but 
purely  it  would  have  been  natural  that  Richaid 
should  have  offered  it  ?  Alas  I  men  do  not  knonr 
how  to  love  like  women.  Their  attaehment  is  only 
<»e  of  a  thousand  other  passions  and  predilections^ 
— they  u'e  daily  engaged  in  pleasures  which  bluit 
their  fedings,  and  in  business  which  distracts  th^n. 
We — ^we  sit  at  home  to  weep,  and  to  think  hour 
ooldly  our  affections  are  r^aid  V* 

The  time  was  now  arrived  at  which  Ridiard 
Middlemas  had  a  right  to  demand  the  property 
Tested  in  the  hands  of  the  Town- Clerk  and  Doe- 
tor  Gray.  He  did  so,  and  reoeiyed  it  accordingly. 
His  late  guardian  naturally  enquired  what  yiewft 
he  had  formed  in  entering  on  life  ?  The  imagina- 
ttoa  of  the  ambitious  aspirant  saw  in  this  simple 
question  a  desire,  on  the  part  of  the  worthy  msmp 
to  offer,  and  perhaps  press  upon  him,  the  same 
proposal  which  he  had  made  to  Hartley.  He  has- 
tened, therefore,  to  answer  drily,  that  he  had  some 
hopes  held  out  to  him  which  he  was  not  at  liberty 
to  ccHumunicate ;  but  that  the  instant  he  reached 
liondon,  he  would  write  to  the  guardian  of  his 
youth,  and  acquaint  him  with  the  nature  of  his  pn^ 
.  spe^s,  which  he  was  happy  to  say  were  rather  of 
a  pleasing  character. 

Gideon,  who  supposed  that  at  this  critical  period 
of  his  life,  the  father,  or  grandfather  of  the  young- 
man  might  perhaps  have  intimated  a  disposition  U> 
open  some  intercourse  with  him,  only  replied, — 
^<  You  have  been  the  child  of  mystery,  Richard ; 
and  as  you  came  to  me,  so  you  leave  me.     Then» 
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I  was  ignorant  from  whence  you  came,  and  now,  I 
know  not  whither  you  are  going.  It  is  not,  per- 
haps, a  very  farourahle  point  in  your  horoscope, 
that  every  thing  connected  with  you  is  a  secret. 
But  as  I  shall  always  think  with  kindness  on  hira 
whom  I  have  known  so  long,  so  when  you  remem- 
her  the  old  man,  you  ought  not  to  forget  that  he 
has  done  his  duty  to  you,  to  the  extent  of  his  means 
and  power,  and  taught  you  that  nohle  profession, 
by  means  of  which,  wherever  your  lot  casts  you, 
you  may  always  gain  your  hread,  and  alleviate,  at 
the  same  time,  the  distresses  of  your  fellow-crea- 
tures." Middlemas  was  excited  hy  the  simple  kind- 
ness of  his  master,  and  poured  forth  his  thanks 
with  the  greater  profusion,  that  he  was  free  from 
the  terror  of  the  emblematical  collar  and  chain, 
which  a  moment  before  seemed  to  glisten  in  the 
hand  of  his  guardian,  and  gape  to  enclose  his  neck. 

"  One  word  more,"  said  Mr  Gray,  producing  a 
small  ring- case.  ^'  This  valuable  ring  was  forced 
upon  me  by  your  unfortunate  mother.  I  have  no 
right  to  it,  having  been  amply  paid  for  my  services ; 
and  I  only  accepted  it  with  the  purpose  of  keepii^ 
it  for  yon  till  this  moment  should  arrive.  It  may 
be  useful,  perhaps,  should  there  occur  any  question 
about  your  identity." 

<<  Thanks,  once  more,  my  more  than  father,  for 
this  precious  relic,  which  may  indeed  he  usefuL 
You  shall  be  repaid,  if  India  has  diamonds  left." 

<<  India,  and  diamonds  I"  said  Gray.  <<  Is  your 
head  turned,  child  ?" 
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<<  I  mean/'  stammered  MiddlemaSy  <<  if  London 
has  any  Indian  diamonds." 

^<  Pooh  I  you  foolish  lad/'  answered  Gray,  <<how 
should  you  buy  diamonds,  or  what  should  I  do 
with  them,  if  you  g«ve  me  ever  so  many  ?  Get 
you  gone  with  you  while  I  am  angry/' — The  tears 
were  glistening  in  the  old  man's  eyes. — "  If  I  get 
pleased  with  yon  again,  I  shall  not  know  how  to 
part  with  yon." 

The  parting  of  Middlemas  with  poor  Menie  was 
yet  more  affecting.  Her  sorrow  revived  in  his  mind 
all  the  liveliness  of  a  first  love,  and  he  redeemed 
his  character  for  sincere  attachment,  by  not  only 
imploring  an  instant  union,  but  even  going  so  far 
as  to  propose  renouncing  his  more  splendid  pros- 
pects, and  sharing  Mr  Gray's  humble  toil,  if  by 
doing  so  he  could  secure  his  daughter's  hand.  But 
though  there  was  consolation  in  this  testimony  of 
her  lover's  ffdth,  Menie  Gray  was  not  so  unwise  as 
to  accept  of  sacrifices  which  might  afterwards  have 
been  repented  of. 

"  No,  Richard,"  she  sud,  **  it  seldom  ends  hap- 
pily when  people  alter,  in  a  moment  of  agitated 
feeling,  plans  which  have  been  adopted  under  ma- 
ture deliberation.  I  have  long  seen  that  your 
views  were  extended  far  beyond  so  humble  a  sta- 
tion as  this  place  affords  promise  of.  It  is  natural 
they  should  do  so,  considering  that  the  circumstances 
of  your  birth  seem  connected  with  riches  and  with 
rank.  Go,  then,  seek  that  riches  and  rank.  It  is 
possible  your  mind  may  be  changed  in  the  pursuit, 
and  if  so,  think  no  more  about  Menie  Gray.     But 
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if  it  fllioiild  he  otherwisey  we  may  meet  again, 
and  do  not  believe  for  a  moment  that  there  can  he 
a  change  in  Menie  Gray's  feelings  towards  yon." 

At  this  interview,  mnch  more  was  said  tlum  it  is 
necessary  to  repeat,  mnch  more  thought  than  was 
actoally  said  Nnrse  Jamieson,  in  whose  chamber 
it  took  place,  folded  her  bairns^  as  she  called  them, 
in  her  arms,  and  declared  that  Heaven  had  made 
them  for  each  other,  and  that  she  would  not  ask  of 
Heaven  to  live  beyond  the  day  when  she  shonld 
see  them  bridegroom  and  bride. 

At  l^igth,  it  became  necessary  that  the  parting 
scene  shonld  end;  and  Richard  Middlemas,  mount- 
ing a  horse  which  he  had  hired  for  the  joomey, 
set  o£F  for  Edinborgh,  to  which  metropolis  he  had 
already  forwarded  his  heavy  baggage.  Upon  the 
road  the  idea  more  than  once  occurred  to  him,  that 
even  yet  he  had  better  retnm  to  Middlemas,  and 
secure  his  happiness  by  uniting  himself  at  once  to 
Menie  Gray,  and  to  humble  competence.  But  from 
the  moment  that  he  rejoined  his  friend  Hillary  at 
their  appointed  place  of  rendezvous,  he  became 
ashamed  even  to  hint  at  any  change  of  purpose ; 
and  his  late  excited  feelings  were  forgotten,  unless 
in  so  tar  as  they  confirmed  his  resolution,  that  as 
soon  as  he  had  attained  a  certain  portion  of  wealth 
and  consequence,  he  would  haste  to  share  them 
with  Menie  Gray.  Yet  his  g^titude  to  her  father 
did  not  appear  to  have  slumbered,  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  gift  of  a  very  handsome  cornelian  seal, 
set  in  gold,  and  bearing  engraved  upon  it  Gules,  a 
lion  rampant  within  a  bordure  Or,  which  was  care- 
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fully  dispatched  to  Stevenlaw's  Land,  MiddlemaSy 
with  a  suitable  letter.  Menie  knew  the  hand- 
writing, and  watched  her  father's  looks  as  he  read 
it,  thinking,  perhaps,  that  it  had  turned  on  a  differ- 
ent topic.  Her  father  pshawed  and  poohed  a  good 
deal  when  he  had  finished  the  billet,  and  examined 
the  seal. 

"  Dick  Middlemas,"  he  said,  <<  is  but  a  fool  after 
all,  Menie.  I  am  sure  I  am  not  like  to  forget  him^ 
that  he  should  send  me  a  token  of  remembrance ; 
and  if  he  would  be  so  absurd,  could  he  not  have 
sent  me  the  improved  lithotomical  apparatus  ?  And 
what  have  I,  Gideon  Gray,  to  do  with  the  arms  of 
my  Lord  Gray  ? — ^No,  no — ^my  old  silver  stamp, 
with  the  double  G  upon  it,  will  serve  my  turn — 
But  put  the  bonnie  dye*  away,  Menie,  my  dear— - 
it  was  kindly  meant,  at  any  rate." 

The  reader  cannot  doubt  that  the  seal  was  safely 
and  carefully  preserved. 


•  « 


Pretty  toy." 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

A  lazar-hoiise  it  seemed,  wherein  were  laid 
Numbers  of  all  diseased. 

Milton. 

After  tlie  Captain  had  finished  his  bnsiness> 
amongst  which  he  did  not  forget  to  have  his  recroit 
regularly  attested,  as  a  candidate  for  glory  in  the 
service  of  the  Honourable  East  India  Company, 
the  friends  left  Edinburgh.  From  thence  they 
got  a  passage  by  sea  to  Newcastle,  where  Hillary 
had  also  some  regimental  affairs  to  transact,  before 
he  joined  his  regiment.  At  Newcastle  the  Captain 
had  the  good  luck  to  find  a  small  brig,  commanded 
by  an  old  acquaintance  and  schoolfellow,  which 
was  just  about  to  sail  for  the  Isle  of  Wight.  <<  I 
have  arranged  for  our  passage  with  him,"  he  said 
,to  Middlemas — <<  for  when  you  are  at  the  depot, 
you  can  learn  a  little  of  your  duty,  which  cannot 
be  so  well  taught  on  board  of  ship,  and  then  I  will 
find  it  easier  to  have  you  promoted.'' 

**  Do  you  mean,"  said  Richard,  <<  that  I  am  to 
stay  at  the  Isle  of  Wight  all  the  time  that  yon  are 
jigging  it  away  in  London  ?** 

«  Ay,  indeed  do  I,"  said  his  comrade,  <<  and  it*s 
best  for  you  too ;  whatever  business  you  have  in 
London,  I  can  do  it  for  you  as  well,  or  some- 
thing better  than  yourself." 
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**  Bat  I  choose  to  transact  my  own  businesa 
myself,  Captain  Hillary/'  said  Richard. 

**  Then  you  ought  to  have  remained  your  own 
master,  Mr  Cadet  Middlemas.  At  present  yon 
are  an  enlisted  recruit  of  the  Honourable  East 
India  Company;  I  am  your  officer,  and  should 
yon  hesitate  to  follow  me  aboard,  why,  you  foolish 
fellow,  I  could  have  you  sent  on  board  in  hand- 
cuflFs." 

This  was  jestingly  spoken ;  but  yet  there  was 
something  in  the  tone  which  hurt  Middlemas's 
pride,  and  alarmed  his  fears.  He  had  observed 
of  late,  that  his  friend,  especially  when  in  company 
of  others,  talked  to  him  with  an  air  of  command 
or  superiority,  difficult  to  be  endured,  and  yet  so 
closely  allied  to  the  freedom  often  exercised  be- 
twixt two  intimates,  that  he  could  not  find  any 
proper  mode  of  rebuffing,  or  resenting  it.  Such 
manifestations  of  authority  were  usually  followed 
by  an  instant  renewal  of  their  intimacy;  but  in 
the  present  case  that  did  not  so  speedily  ensue. 

Middlemas,  indeed,  consented  to  go  with  his 
companion  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  perhaps  because 
if  he  should  quarrel  with  him,  the  whole  plan  of 
his  Indian  voyage,  and  all  the  hopes  built  upon  it, 
must  fall  to  the  ground.  But  he  altered  his  pm> 
pose  of  intrusting  his  comrade  with  his  little  for- 
tune, to  lay  out  as  his  occasions  might  require,  and 
resolved  Idmself  to  overlook  the  expenditure  of 
his  money,  which,  in  the  form  of  Bank  of  England 
notes,  was  safely  deposited  in  his  travelling  trunk. 
Captain  Hillary,  finding  that  some  hint  he  had 
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thrown  out  on  this  subject  was  disregurded,  ap- 
peared to  think  no  more  about  it. 

The  Toyage  was  performed  with  safety  and  cele- 
rity ;  and  having  coasted  the  shores  of  that  beau- 
iifnl  island,  which  he  who  once  sees  never  forgets, 
through  whatever  part  of  the  world  his  future 
path  may  lead  him,  the  vessel  was  Soon  anchored 
€iff  the  little  town  of  Ryde ;  and,  as  the  waves 
were  uncommonly  still,  Richard  felt  the  sickness 
diminish,  which,  for  a  considerable  part  of  the 
passage,  had  occupied  his  attention  more  than  any 
thing  else. 

The  master  of  the  brig,  in  honour  to  his  passen- 
gers, and  affection  to  his  old  schoolfellow,  had 
formed  an  awning  upon  deck,  and  proposed  to  have 
the  pleasure  of  giving  them  a' little  treat  bef<n« 
they  left  his  vesseL  Lobscous,  sea-pie,  and  other 
delicacies  of  a  naval  description,  had  been  provided 
in  a  quantity  far  disproportionate  to  the  number  ci 
the  guests.  But  the  punch  which  succeeded  was 
of  excellent  quality,  and  portentously  strong^. 
Captain  Hillary  pushed  it  round,  and  insisted  upon 
his  companion  taking  his  full  share  in  the  merry 
bout,  the  rather  that,  as  he  facetiously  said,  there 
had  been  some  dryness  between  them,  which  good 
liquor  would  be  sovereign  in  removing.  He  re- 
newed, with  additional  splendours,  the  various 
panoramic  scenes  oi  India  and  Indian  adventures^ 
which  had  first  excited  the  ambition  of  Middlemas, 
and  assured  him,  that  even  if  he  should  not  be  able 
to  get  him  a  commission  instantly,  yet  a  short  delay 
would  only  give  him  time  to  become  better  ao- 
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qnainled  with  his  military  ilaties ;  and  Middlemas 
was  too  much  elevated  by  the  liquor  he  had  drank, 
to  see  any  difficulty  which  could  oppose  itself  to 
his  fortunes.  Whether  those  who  shared  in  the 
compotation  were  more  seasoned  topers — whether 
Middlemas  drank  more  than  they — or  whether,  as 
he  himself  afterwards  suspected,  his  cup  had  been 
drugged,  like  those  of  King  Duncan's  body-guard, 
it  is  certain,  that  on  this  occasion  he  passed,  with 
imusual  rapidity,  through  all  the  different  phases 
of  the  respectable  state  of  drunkenness, — ^langhed^. 
sung,  whooped,  and  hallooed,  was  maudlin  in  his 
fondness,  and  frantic  in  his  wrath,  and  at  length 
fell  into  a  £ftst  and  imperturbable  sleep. 

The  efiPect  of  the  liquor  displayed  itself,  as  usual, 
in  a  hundred  wild  dreams  of  parched  deserts,  and 
of  serpents  whose  bite  inflicted  the  most  intoler- 
able thirst— of  the  suffering  of  the  Indian  on  the 
death-stake — and  the  torments  of  the  infernal  re- 
gions themselves;  when  at  length  he  awakened^ 
and  it  appeared  that  the  latter  vision  was  in  fact 
realized.  The  sounds  which  had  at  first  influenced 
his  dreams,  and  at  length  broken  his  slumbers,  were 
of  the  most  horrible,  as  well  as  the  most  melan- 
choly description.  They  came  from  the  ranges  of 
pallet-beds,  which  were  closely  packed  together  in 
a  species  of  military  hospital,  where  a  burning 
fever  was  the  prevalent  complaint.  Many  of  the 
patients  were  under  the  influence  of  a  high  deli- 
rium, during  which  they  shouted,  shrieked,  laughed,, 
blasphemed,  and  uttered  the  most  horrible  impre* 
ca>ioni>     Others,  sensible  of  their  condition,  be- 
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walled  it  with  low  greens,  and  some  attempts  at 
devotion,  which  showed  their  ignorance  of  the 
principles,  and  even  the  forms  of  religion.  Those 
who  were  convalescent  talked  ribaldry  in  a  loud 
tone,  or  whispered  to  each  other  in  cant  language, 
upon  schemes  which,  as  far  as  a  passing  phrase 
could  be  understood  by  a  novice,  had  relation  to 
violent  and  criminal  exploits. 

Richard  Middlemas's  astonishment  was  equal  to 
his  horror.  He  had  but  one  advantage  over  the 
poor  wretches  with  whom  he  was  classed,  and  it 
was  in  enjoying  the  luxury  of  a  pallet  to  himself 
— ^most  of  the  others  being  occupied  by  two  un- 
happy beings.  He  saw  no  one  who  appeared  to 
attend  to  the  wants,  or  to  heed  the  complaints,  of 
the  wretches  around  him,  or  to  whom  he  could  ofFer 
any  appes^l  against  his  present  situation.  He  look- 
ed for  his  clothes,  that  he  might  arise  and  extri- 
cate himself  from  this  den  of  horrors;  but  his 
clothes  were  nowhere  to  be  seen,  nor  did  he  see 
his  portmanteau,  or  sea-chest.  It  was  much  to  be 
apprehended  he  would  never  see  them  more. 

Then,  but  too  late,  he  remembered  the  insinua- 
tions which  had  passed  current  respecting  his 
friend  the  Captain,  who  was  supposed  to  have  been 
discharged  by  Mr  Lawford,  on  account  of  some 
breach  of  trust  in  the  Town- Clerk's  service.  But 
that  he  should  have  trepanned  the  friend  who  had 
reposed  his  whole  confidence  in  him — that  he  should 
have  plundered  him  of  his  fortune,  and  placed  him 
ill  this  house  of  pestilence,  with  the  hope  that 
death  might  stifle  his  tongue,  were  iniquities  not 
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to  have  been  anticipated,  even  if  the  worst  of  these 
reports  were  true. 

Bat  Middlemas  resolved  not  to  be  awanting*  to 
himself.     This  place  must  be  visited  by  some 
officer,  military  or  medical,  to  whom  he  would 
make  an  appeal,  and  alarm  his  fears  at  least,  if  he 
could  not  awaken  his  conscience.     While  he  re- 
volved these  distracting  thoughts,  tormented  at 
the  same  time  by  a  burning  thirst  which  he  had  no 
means  of  satisfying,  he  endeavoured  to  discover  if, 
among  those  stretched  upon  the  pallets  nearest 
him,  he  could  not  discern  some  one  likely  to  enter 
into  conversation  with  him,  and  give  him  some  in- 
formation about  the  nature  and  customs  of  this 
horrid  place.     But  the  bed  nearest  him  was  occu- 
pied by  two  fellows,  who,  although  to  judge  from 
their  gaunt  cheeks,  hollow  eyes,  and  ghastly  looks, 
they  were  apparently  recovering  from  the  disease, 
and  just  rescued  from  the  jaws  of  death,  were  deeply 
engaged  in  endeavouring  to  cheat  each  other  of  a 
few  half-pence  at  a  game  of  cribbage,  mixing  the 
terms  of  the  game  with  oaths  not  loud  but  deep  ; 
each  turn  of  luck  being  hailed  by  the  winner  as 
well  as  the  loser  with  execrations,  which  seemed 
designed  to  blight  both  body  and  soul,  now  used 
as  the  language  of  triumph,  and  now  as  reproach- 
es against  fortune. 

Next  to  the  gamblers  was  a  pallet,  occupied  in- 
deed by  two  bodies,  but  only  one  of  which  was 
living — the  other  sufferer  had  been  recently  re- 
lieved from  his  agony. 
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^  He  is  dead — he  is  dead  I"  md  the  wretched 
sorviyor. 

**  Then  do  yon  die  too,  and  he  d— d,**  answered 
one  of  the  players,  **  and  then  there  wiU  be  a  pair 
of  yon,  as  Pogg  says." 

*<  I  tell  yon  he  is  growing  stifP  and  oold,"  said 
the  poor  wretch — «  the  dead  is  no  bed-fellow  for 
the  living*  For  Crod*s  sake,  help  to  rid  me  of  the 
Corpse." 

"  Ay,  and  get  the  credit  of  having  done  hin^^ 
as  may  be  the  case  with  yonrselfy  friend — ^for  he 
had  some  two  or  three  h<^pgs  about  him" 

^  Yon  know  yon  took  the  List  rap  from  his 
breeches-pocket  not  an  hour  ago,"  expostulated 
the  poor  convalesc«it — **  But  help  me  to  take  the 
body  out  of  the  bed,  and  I  will  not  tell  €tke  jigger" 
diubber  that  you  have  been  before-hand  with  hhm." 

<<  You  tell  the  figger-dttbber  T  answered  the 
cribbage  player.  <<  Such  another  word,  and  I  will 
twist  your  head  round  till  your  eyes  look  at  the 
drummer's  handwriting  on  your  back.  Hold  your 
peace,  and  don't  bother  our  game  with  your  gam- 
mon, or  I  will  make  you  as  mute  as  your  bed- 
feUow." 

The  unhappy  wretch,  exhausted,  sunk  back  be* 
side  his  hideous  companion,  and  the  usual  jargon 
of  the  game,  interlarded  with  execrations,  went 
on  as  before. 

From  this  specimen  of  the  most  obdurate  in* 
difference,  contrasted  with  the  last  excess  of  mi* 
sery,  Middlemas  became  satisfied  how  little  could 
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be  made  of  an  appeal  to  tlie  humanity  of  his  fel- 
low-su£Ferers.  His  heart  sunk  within  him,  and 
the  thoughts  of  the  happy  and  peaceful  home,  which 
he  might  have  called  his  own,  arose  before  his 
over-heated  fancy,  with  a  riyidness  of  perception 
that  bordered  upon  insanity.  He  saw  before  him 
the  rivulet  which  wanders  through  the  burgh- 
muir  of  Middlemas,  where  he  had  so  often  set 
little  mills  for  the  amusement  of  Menie  while  she 
was  a  child.  One  draught  of  it  would  have  been 
worth  all  the  diamonds  of  the  East,  which  of  late 
he  had  worshipped  with  such  devotion ;  but  that 
draught  was  denied  to  him  as  to  Tantalus. 

Rallying  his  senses  from  this  passing  illusion, 
and  knowing  enough  of  the  practice  of  the  medi- 
cal art,  to  be  aware  of  the  necessity  of  preventing 
his  ideas  from  wandering  if  possible,  he  endeavour- 
ed to  recollect  that  he  was  a  surgeon,  and,  after 
all,  should  not  have  the  extreme  fear  for  the  in-- 
terior  of  a  military  hospital,  which  its  horrors- 
might  inspire  into  strangers  to  the  profession. 
Sut  though  he  strove,  by  such  recollections,  to 
rally  his  spirits,  he  was  not  the  less  aware  of  the 
difiPerence  betwixt  the  condition  of  a  surgeon,  who 
might  have  attended  such  a  place  in  the  course  of 
his  duty,  and  a  poor  inhabitant,  who  was  at  once 
a  patient  and  a  prisoner. 

A  footstep  was  now  heard  in  the  apartment, 
which  seemed  to  silence  all  the  varied  sounds  of 
woe  that  filled  it.  The  cribbage  party  hid  their 
cardsy  and  ceased  their  oaths;  other  wretches, 
whose  complaints  had  arisen  to  frenzy,  left  off 
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their  wild  exclamations  and  entreaties  for  assist* 
ance.  Agony  softened  her  shriek,  Insanity  hushed 
its  senseless  clamours,  and  even  Death  seemed  de* 
sirous  to  stifle  his  parting  groan  in  the  presence 
of  Captain  Seelencooper.  This  official  was  the 
superintendent,  or,  as  the  miserable  inhabitants 
termed  him,  the  Governor  of  the  Hospital.  He 
had  all  the  air  of  having  been  originally  a  turnkey 
in  some  ill-regulated  jail — a  stout,  short,  bandy- 
legged man,  with  one  eye,  and  a  double  portion 
-of  ferocity  in  that  which  remained.  He  wore  an 
^Id-fashioned  tarnished  uniform,  which  did  not 
seem  to  have  been  made  for  him ;  and  the  voice 
in  which  this  minister  of  humanity  addressed  the 
fiick,  was  that  of  a  boatswain,  shouting  in  the  midst 
of  a  storm.  He  had  pistols  and  a  cutlass  in  his 
belt ;  for  his  mode  of  administration  being  such  as 
provoked  even  hospital  patients  to  revolt,  his  life 
had  been  more  than  once  in  danger  amongst  them* 
He  was  followed  by  two  assistants,  who  carried 
handcuffs  and  strait- jackets. 

As  Seelencooper  made  his  rounds,  complaint  and 
pain  were  hushed,  and  the  flourish  of  the  bamboo, 
which  he  bore  in  his  hand,  seemed  powerful  as  the 
wand  of  a  magician  to  silence  all  complaint  and  re- 
monstrance. 

<<  I  tell  you  the  meat  is  as  sweet  as  a  nosegay-— 
and  for  the  bread,  it's  good  enough,  and  too  good, 
for  a  set  of  lubbers,  that  lie  shamming  Abraham, 
and  consuming  the  Right  Honourable  Company's 
victuals — I  don*t  sipeak  to  them  that  are  really  sick^ 
.for  God  knows  I  am  always  for  humanity." 
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<<  If  tkat  be  tlie  case,  sir/'  said  Ricliard  Middle- 
mas,  whose  lair  the  Captain  had  approached,  while 
he  was  thus  answering  the  low  and  humble  com- 
plaints of  those  by  whose  bed-side  he  passed — ^^  if 
that  be  the  ca^e,  sir,  I  hope  your  humanity  will 
make  you  attend  to  what  I  say." 

<<  And  who  the  devil  are  you  ?"  said  the  gover- 
nor, turning  on  him  his  single  eye  of  fire,  while  a 
sneer  gathered  on  his  harsh  features,  which  were 
«o  well  qualified  to  Express  it. 

<<  My  name  is  Middlemas — I  come  from  Soot- 
land,  and  have  been  sent  here  by  some  strange 
mistake.  I  am  neither  a  private  soldier,  nor  am  I 
indisposed,  more  than  by  the  heat  of  this  cursed 
place." 

'<  Why  then,  friend,  all  I  have  to  ask  you  is, 
whether  you  are  an  attested  recruit  or  not  ?" 

<<  I  was  attested  at  Edinburgh,"  sud  Middlemas, 
a  but " 

^<  But  what  the  devil  would  you  have,  then  ?-^ 
you  are  enlisted — the  Captain  and  the  Doctor  sent 
you  here — surely  they  know  best  whether  you  are 
private  or  officer,  sick  or  welL" 

^  But  I  was  promised,"  said  Middlemas,  <<  pro- 
mised by  Tom  Hillary  " 

"  Promised,  were  you  ?  Why,  there  is  not  a  man 
here  that  has  not  been  promised  something  by 
somebody  or  another,  or  perhaps  has  promised 
something  to  himself.  This  is  the  land  of  promise, 
my  smart  fellow,  but  you  know  it  is  India  that  must 
be  the  land  of  performance.     So  good  morning  to 
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you.     The  Doctor  will  come  his  rounds  presently, 
and  pnt  you  all  to  rights." 

<<  Stay  but  one  moment — one  moment  only — I 
have  been  robbed." 

<<  Robbed  I  look  you  there  now,"  said  the  Go- 
vernor— <<  everybody  that  comes  here  has  been 
.  robbed. — Egad,  I  am  the  luckiest  fellow  in  Europe 
— other  people  in  my  line  have  only  thieves  and 
blackguards  upon  their  hands ;  but  none  come  to 
my  ken  but  honest,  decent,  unfortunate  gentlemen, 
that  have  been  robbed  I" 

<<  Take  care  how  you  treat  this  so  lightly,  sir," 
said  Middlemas ;  <<  I  have  been  robbed  of  a  thousand 
pounds." 

Here  Governor  Seelencooper's  gravity  was  to- 
tally overcome,  and  his  laugh  was  echoed  by  seve- 
ral of  the  patients,  either  because  they  wished  to 
curry  favour  with  the  superintendent,  or  from  the 
feeling  which  influences  evil  spirits  to  rejoice  in^ 
the  tortures  of  those  who  are  sent  to  share  their 
agony. 

<<  A  thousand  pounds  I"  exclaimed  Captain  See- 
lencooper,  as  he  recovered  his  breath, — <<  Come» 
that's  a  good  one — I  like  a  fellow  that  does  not 
make  two  bites  of  a  cherry — ^why,  there  is  not  a 
cull  in  the  ken  that  pretends  to  have  lost  more  than 
a  few  hoggs,  and  here  is  a  servant  to  the  Honour- 
able Company  that  has  been  robbed  of  a  thousand 
pounds  I  Well  done,  Mr  Tom  of  Ten  Thousand — 
you're  a  credit  to  the  house,  and  to  the  service, 
and  so  good  morning  to  you." 
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He  passed  on,  and  Richard,  starting  up  in  a 
storm  of  anger  and  despair,  found,  as  he  would  have 
called  after  him,  that  his  voice,  betwixt  thirst  and 
agitation,  refused  its  office.  '<  Water,  water  I"  he 
said,  laying  hold,  at  the  same  time,  of  one  of  the 
assistants  who  followed  Seelencooper  by  the  sleeve. 
The  fellow  looked  carelessly  round ;  there  was  a 
jug  stood  by  the  side  of  the  cribbage  players, 
which  he  reached  to  Middlemas,  bidding  him, 
«  Drink  and  be  d d." 

The  man's  back  was  no  sooner  turned,  than  the 
gamester  threw  himself  from  his  own  bed  into  that 
of  Middlemas,  and  grasping  firm  hold  of  the  arm  of 
Richard,  ere  he  could  carry  the  vessel  to  his  head, 
swore  he  should  not  have  his  booze.  It  may  be 
readily  conjectured,  that  the  pitcher  thus  anxious- 
ly and  desperately  reclaimed,  contained  something 
better  than  the  pure  element.  In  fact,  a  large  pro- 
portion of  it  was  gin.  The  jug  was  broken  in  the 
struggle,  and  the  liquor  spilt.  Middlemas  dealt  a 
blow  to  the  assailant,  which  was  amply  and  hearti- 
ly repaid,  and  a  combat  would  have  ensued,  but  for 
the  interference  of  the  superintendent  and  his  as- 
sistants, who,  with  a  dexterity  that  showed  them 
well  acquainted  with  such  emergencies,  clapped  a 
strait-waistcoat  upon  each  of  the  antagonists. 
Richard's  efforts  at  remonstrance  only  procured 
him  a  blow  from  Captain  Seelencooper's  rattan, 
and  a  tender  admonition  to  hold  his  tongue^  if  he 
valued  a  whole  skin. 

Irritated  at  once  by  sufferings  of  the  mind  and 
of  the  body^  tormented  by  raging  thirst,  and  by  the 
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sense  of  his  own  dreadful  situation,  the  mind  of 
Richard  Middlemas  seemed  to  be  on  the  point  of 
becoming  unsettled.  He  felt  an  insane  desire  te 
imitate  and  reply  to  the  groans,  oaths,  and  ribald- 
ry, which,  as  soon  as  the  superintendent  quitted 
the  hospital,  echoed  around  him.  He  longed,  though 
he  struggled  against  the  impulse,  to  vie  in  curses 
with  the  reprobate,  and  in  screams  with  the  maniac. 
But  his  tongue  clove  to  the  roof  of  his  mouth,  his 
mouth  itself  seemed  choked  with  ashes  ;  there  came 
upon  him  a  dimness  of  sight,  a  rushing  sound  in  his 
ears,  and  the  powers  of  life  were  for  a  time  sus- 
pended. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


A  wise  physician^  skilVd  oar  wounds  to  heal, 
I»  mofv  than  armies  to  the  cominoa  weak 

Pofb's  Homer* 


As  Middlemas  returned  to  hia  senses,  he  was 
sensible  that  his  blood  felt  more  cool;  that  the 
feverish  throb  of  his  pulsation  was  diminished; 
that  the  lig^atures  on  his  person  were  removed, 
and  his  Inngs  performed  their  functions  more 
freely.  One  assistant  was  binding  up  a  vein,  from 
which  a  considerable  quantity  of  blood  had  been 
taken  ;  another,  who  had  just  washed  the  face  of 
the  patient,  was  holding  aromatic  vinegar  to  his 
nostrils.  As  he  began  to  open  his  eyes,  the  per- 
son who  had  just  completed  the  bandage,  said  in 
Latin,  but  in  a  very  low  tone,  and  without  raising 
his  head,  <<  Annon  sis  Rieardns  ille  Middlemas,  ex 
civitate  MIddlemassiense  ?  Besponde  in  lingua 
Latina." 

<<  Sum  ille  miserrimus,"  replied  Richard,  again 
shutting  his  eyes ;  for  strange  as  it  may  seem,  the 
voice  of  his  comrade  Adam  Hartley,  though  his 
presence  might  be  of  so  much  consequence  in  this 
emergency,  conveyed  a  pang  to  his  wounded  pride. 
He  was  conscious  of  unkindly,  if  not  hostile,  feel* 
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ings  towards  his  old  companion ;  he  remembered 
the  tone  of  superiority  which  he  used  to  assume 
over  him,  and  thus  to  lie  stretched  at  his  feet,  and 
in  a  manner  at  his  mercy,  aggravated  his  distress, 
by  the  feelings  of  the  dying  chieftain,  <<  Earl  Percy 
sees  my  fall/'  This  was,  however,  too  unreason- 
able an  emotion  to  subsist  above  a  minute.  In  the 
next,  he  availed  himself  of  the  Latin  language, 
with  which  both  were  familiar,  (for  in  that  time 
the  medical  studies  at  the  celebrated  University  of 
Edinburgh  were,  in  a  great  measure,  conducted  in 
Latin,)  to  tell  in  a  few  words  his  own  folly,  and 
the  villainy  of  Hillary. 

**  I  must  be  gone  instantly,''  said  Hartley — 
*f  Take  courage — I  trust  to  be  able  to  assist  you. 
In  the  meantime,  take  food  and  physic  from  none 
but  my  servant,  who  you  see  holds  the  sponge  in 
his  hand.  You  are  in  a  place  where  a  man's  life 
has  been  taken  for  the  sake  of  his  gold  sleeve-but- 
tons." 

"  Stay  yet  a  moment,"  said  Middlemas — "  Let 
me  remove  this  temptation  from  my  dangeroaa 
neighbours." 

He  drew  a  small  packet  from  his  under  waist- 
coat, and  put  it  into  Hartley's  hands. 

"  If  I  die,"  he  said,  "  be  my  heir.  You  deserve 
her  better  than  I." 

All  answer  was  prevented  by  the  hoarse  voice  of 
Seelencooper. 

"  Well,  Doctor,  will  you  carry  through  your 
patient  ?" 
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«  Symptoms  are  dnbions  yet,"  said  the  Doctor 
— <<  That  was  an  alarming  swoon.  You  must  have 
him  carried  into  the  private  ward,  and  my  young 
man  shall  attend  him." 

<<  Why,  if  you  command  it,  Doctor,  needs  must ; 
-—but  I  can  tell  you  there  is  a  man  we  both  know^ 
that  has  a  thousand  reasons  at  least  for  keeping 
him  in  the  public  ward." 

<<  I  know  nothing  of  your  thousand  reasons/' 
said  Hartley ; ''  I  can  only  tell  you  that  this  young 
fellow  is  as  well-limbed  and  likely  a  lad  as  the  Com- 
pany have  among  their  recruits.  It  is  my  business 
to  save  him  for  their  service,  and  if  he  dies  by  your 
neglecting  what  I  direct,  depend  upon  it  I  will  not 
allow  the  blame  to  lie  at  my  door.  I  wiU  tell  the 
General  the  charge  I  have  given  you." 

"  The  General  I"  said  Seelencooper,  much  em- 
barrassed— "  Tell  the  General  ? — ay,  about  his 
health.  But  you  will  not  say  any  thing  about  what 
he  may  have  said  in  his  light-headed  fits?  My 
eyes  I  if  you  listen  to  what  feverish  patients  say 
when  the  tantivy  is  in  their  brain,  your  back  will 
soon  break  with  tale-bearing,  for  I  will  warrant 
you  plenty  of  them  to  carry." 

"Captain  Seelencooper,"  said  the  Doctor,  "  I 
do  not  meddle  with  your  department  in  the  hospi- 
tal :  My  advice  to  you  is,  not  to  trouble  yourself 
with  mine.  I  suppose,  as  I  have  a  commission  in 
the  service,  and  have  besides  a  regular  diploma  as 
a  physician,  I  know  when  my  patient  is  light- 
headed or  otherwise.  So  do  you  let  the  man  be 
carefully  looked  after,  at  your  periL" 
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Thus  saybagy  lie  left  the  hospital,  but  not  till, 
iinder  pretext  of  again  consulting  the  pulse,  he 
pressed  the  patient's  hand,  as  if  to  assure  him  <Hice 
more  of  his  exertions  for  his  liberation. 

"  My  eyesl"  muttered  Seelencooper,  "  thi» 
cockerel  crows  gallant,  to  come  from  a  Scotch 
roost;  but  I  would  know  well  enough  how  to  fetcb 
the  youngster  off  the  perch,  if  it  were  not  for  the 
cure  he  has  done  on  the  GeneraVs  pickaninies." 

Enough  of  this  fell  on  Richard's  ear  to  suggest 
hopes  of  deliverance,  which  were  increased  when 
he  was  shortly  afterwards  removed  to  a  separate' 
ward,  a  place  mudi  more  decent  in  appearance,  and 
inhabited  only  by  two  patients,  who  seemed  petty 
officers.  Although  sensible  that  he  had  no  illness, 
save  that  weakness  which  succeeds  violent  agitiw 
tion,  he  deemed  it  wisest  ta  suffer  himself  still  to 
be  treated  as  a  patient,  in  consideration  that  be 
should  thus  remain  under  his  comrade's  superin* 
tendenee.  Yet  while  preparing  to  avail  himself 
of  Hartley's  good  offices,  the  prevailing  reflectiour 
of  his  secret  bosom  was  the  ungrateful  sentiment, 
<<  Had  Heaven  no  other  means  of  saving  me  than 
by  the  hands  of  him  I  like  least  on  the  face  of  the 
earth  ?" 

Meanwhile,  ignorant  of  the  ungrateful  seutfr- 
ments  of  his  comrade,  and  indeed  wholly  indiffer- 
ent how  he  felt  towards  him,  Hartley  proceeded 
in  doing  him  such  service  as  was  in  his  power, 
without  any  other  object  than  the  discharge  of  kid 
own  duty  as  a  man  and  as  a  Christian.  The  ma»» 
ner  in  which  he  became  qualified  to  render  kki 
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comrade  assistance^  requires  some  short  explana* 
tion. 

Onr  story  took  place  at  a  period,  when  the  Di-» 
rectors  of  the  East  India  Company,  with  that  hardy 
and  persevering  policy  which  has  raised  to  such  a 
height  the  British  Empire  in  the  East,  had  deter- 
mined to  send  a  large  reinforcement  of  European 
troops  to  the  support  of  their  power  in  India,  then 
threatened  by  the  kingdom  of  Mysore,  of  which 
the  celebrated  Hyder  Ally  had  usurped  the  govem- 
ment,  after  dethroning  his  master.  Considerable 
difficulty  was  found  in  obtaining  recruits  for  that 
seryice.  Those  who  might  have  been  otherwise 
disposed  to  be  soldiers,  were  afraid  of  the  climate, 
and  of  the  species  of  banishment  which  the  eng^e- 
ment  implied ;  and  doubted  also  how  far  the  en- 
gagements of  the  Company  might  be  faithfuUy 
observed  towards  them,  when  they  were  removed 
from  the  protection  of  the  British  laws.  For  these 
and  other  reasons,  the  military  service  of  the  King 
was  preferred,  and  that  of  the  Company  could 
only  procure  the  worst  recruits,  although  their 
sealous  agents  scrupled  not  to  employ  the  worst 
means.  Indeed  the  practice  of  kidnapping,  or 
crimping,  as  it  is  technically  called,  was  at  that 
time  general,  whether  for  the  colonies,  or  even  for 
the  King's  troops  ;  and  as  the  agents  employed  in 
such  transactions  must  be  of  course  entirely  unscru- 
pulous, there  was  not  only  much  villainy  commit- 
ted in  the  direct  prosecution  of  the  trade,  but  it 
g^ve  rise  incidentally  to  remarkable  cases  of  rob- 
bery,  aiid  even  murder.     Such  atrocities  were  of 
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course  concealed  from  the  authorities  for  whom  the 
levies  were  made,  and  the  necessity  of  ohtaining 
soldiers  made  men,  whose  conduct  was  otherwise 
unexceptionahle^  cold  in  looking  closely  into  the 
mode  in  which  their  recruiting  service  was  con- 
ducted. 

The  principal  dep6t  of  the  troops  which  were 
by  these  means  assembled,  was  in  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
where  the  season  proving  unhealthy,  and  the  men 
themselves  being  many  of  them  of  a  bad  habit  of 
body,  a  fever  of  a  malignant  character  broke  out 
amongst  them,  and  speedily  crowded  with  patients 
the  military  hospital,  of  which  Mr  Seelencooper, 
himself  an  old  and  experienced  crimp  and  kid- 
napper, had  obtained  the  superintendence.  Irre- 
gularities began  to  take  place  also  among  the  sol- 
diers who  remained  healthy,  and  the  necessity  of 
subjecting  them  to  some  discipline  before  they 
sailed  was  so  evident,  that  several  officers  of  the 
Company's  naval  service  expressed  their  belief 
that  otherwise  there  would  be  dangerous  mutinies 
on  the  passage. 

To  remedy  the  first  of  these  evils,  the  Court  of 
Directors  sent  down  to  the  island  several  of  their 
medical  servants,  amongst  whom  was  Hartley, 
whose  qualifications  had  been  amply  certified  by 
a  medical  board,  before  which  he  had  passed  an 
examination,  besides  his  possessing  a  diploma  from 
the  University  of  Edinburgh  as  M.  D. 

To  enforce  the  discipline  of  their  soldiers,  the 
Court  committed  full  power  to  one  of  their  own 
body,  General  Witherington.    The  General  was  an 
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officer  wlio  had  distinguished  himself  highly  in 
their  service.  He  had  returned  from  India  five 
or  six  years  before,  with  a  large  fortune,  which  he 
had  rendered  much  greater  by  an  advantageous 
marriage  with  a  rich  heiress.  The  General  and 
his  lady  went  little  into  society,  but  seemed  to  live 
entirely  for  their  infant  family,  those  in  number 
being  three,  two  boys  and  a  girl.  Although  he 
had  retired  from  the  service,  he  willingly  under- 
took the  temporary  charge  committed  to  him,  and 
taking  a  house  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
town  of  Ryde,  he  proceeded  to  enrol  the  troops 
into  separate  bodies,  appoint  officers  of  capacity  to 
each,  and  by  regular  training  and  discipline,  gra- 
dually to  bring  them  into  something  resembling 
good  order.  He  heard  their  complaints  of  ill 
usage  in  the  articles  of  provisions  and  appoint- 
ments, and  did  them  upon  all  occasions  the  strictest 
justice,  save  that  he  was  never  known  to  restore 
one  recruit  to  his  freedom  from  the  service,  how- 
ever unfairly  or  even  illegally  his  attestation  might 
have  been  obtained. 

<<  It  is  none  of  my  business,"  said  General 
Withering^on,  "how  you'  became  soldiers, — sol- 
diers I  found  you,  and  soldiers  I  will  leave  you. 
But  I  will  take  especial  care,  that  as  soldiers  yon 
shall  have  every  thing,  to  a  penny  or  a  pin's  head, 
that  you  are  justly  entitled  to."  He  went  to  work 
without  fear  or  favour,  reported  many  abuses  to 
the  Board  of  Directors,  had  several  officers,  com- 
missaries, &c.  removed  from  the  service,  and  made 
his  name  as  great  a  terror  to  the  peculators  at 
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home,  as  it  had  been  to  the  enemies  of  j^tain  in 
Hindostan. 

Captain  Seelencooper,  and  his  associates  in  the 
hospital  department,  heard  and  trembled,  fearing 
that  their  turn  should  come  next ;  but  the  General, 
who  elsewhere  examined  all  with  his  own  eyes, 
showed  a  reluctance  to  visit  the  hospital  in  person. 
Public  report  industriously  imputed  this  to  fear  of 
infection.  Such  was  certainly  the  motive ;  though 
it  was  not  fear  for  his  own  safety  that  influenced 
General  Witherington,  but  he  dreaded  lest  he 
fihould  carry  the  infection  home  to  the  nursery, 
on  which  he  doated.  The  alarm  of  his  lady  was 
yet  more  unreasonably  sensitive ;  she  would  scarcely 
fluffer  the  children  to  walk  abroad,  if  the  wind 
but  blew  from  the  quarter  where  the  Hospital  was 
situated. 

But  Providence  baffles  the  precautions  of  nuHr- 
tals.  In  a  walk  across  the  fields,  chosen  as  the 
most  sheltered  and  sequestered,  the  children,  with 
their  train  of  Eastern  and  European  attendants, 
met  a  woman  who  carried  a  child  that  was  re- 
covering from  the  small-pox.  The  anxiety  of  the 
father,  joined  to  some  religious  scruples  on  the 
mother's  part,  had  postponed  inoculation,  which 
was  then  scarcely  come  into  general  use.  The  in* 
fection  caught  like  a  quick-match,  and  ran  like 
wildfire  through  all  those  in  the  family  who  had 
BOt  previously  had  the  disease.  One  of  the  Gene- 
ral's children,  the  second  boy,  died,  and  two  of 
the  Ayas,  or  black  female  servants,  had  the  same 
£Ate.    The  hearts  of  the  father  and  mother  would 
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itaye  been  broken  for  the  child  they  had  lost,  had 
not  their  g^ief  been  suspended  by  anxiety  for  the 
fate  of  those  who  lived,  and  who  were  confessed 
to  be  in  imminent  danger.  They  were  like  per- 
sons distracted,  as  the  symptoms  of  the  poor  pa- 
tients seemed  gradually  to  resemble  more  nearly 
-tbat  of  the  child  already  lost. 

While  the  parents  were  in  this  agony  of  appre- 
hension, the  General's  principal  servant,  a  native 
of  Northumberland  like  himself,  informed  him  one 
morning  that  there  was  a  young  man  from  the 
same  county  among  the  hospital  doctors,  who  had 
publicly  blamed  the  mode  of  treatment  observed 
towards  the  patients,  and  spoken  of  another  which 
he  had  seen  practised  with  eminent  success. 

<<  Some  impudent  quack,''  said  the  Greneral, 
^<  who  would  force  himself  into  business  by  bold 
assertions.  Doctor  Tourniquet  and  Doctor  Lan- 
celot are  men  of  high  reputation." 

**  Do  not  mention  their  reputation,"  said  the 
mother,  with  a  mother's  impatience ;  ^  did  they  not 
let  my  sweet  Reuben  die  ?  What  avails  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  physician,  when  the  patient  perisheth  ?" 

"If  his  honour  would  but  see  Doctor  Hartley," 
said  Winter,  turning  half  towards  the  lady,  and 
then  turning  back  again  to  his  master.  **  He  is  a 
very  decent  young  man,  who,  I  am  sure,  never 
expected  what  he  said  to  reach  your  honour's  ears ; 
<— and  he  is  a  native  of  Northumberland." 

"  Send  a  servant  with  a  led  horse,"  said  the  Oe- 
tieral ;  "  let  the  young  man  come  hither  instantly." 
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It  is  well  known,  that  the  ancient  mode  of  treat- 
ing the  small-pox  was  to  refuse  to  the  patient 
every  thing  which  Nature  urged  him  to  desire ; 
and,  in  particular,  to  confine  him  to  heated  rooms, 
beds  loaded  with  hlankets,  and  spiced  wine,  when 
nature  called  for  cold  water  and  fresh  air.  A 
difiFerent  mode  of  treatment  had  of  late  heen  ad- 
ventured upon  hy  some  practitioners,  who  pre- 
ferred reason  to  authority,  and  Gideon  Gray  had 
followed  it  for  several  years  with  extraordinary 
success. 

When  General  Witherington  saw  Hartley,  he 
was  startled  at  his  youth ;  hut  when  he  heard  him 
modestly,  hut  with  confidence,  state  the  difference 
of  the  two  modes  of  treatment,  and  the  rationale 
of  his  practice,  he  listened  with  the  most  serious 
attention.  So  did  his  lady,  her  streaming  eyes 
turning  from  Hartley  to  her  husband,  as  if  to 
watch  what  impression  the  arguments  of  the  for- 
mer were  making  upon  the  latter.  General  Wither- 
ington was  silent  for  a  few  minutes  after  Hartley 
had  finished  his  exposition,  and  seemed  buried  in 
profound  reflection.  "  To  treat  a  fever,"  he  said, 
<<  in  a  manner  which  tends  to  produce  one,  seems 
indeed  to  be  adding  fuel  to  fire." 

<<  It  is — it  is,"  said  the  lady.  «  Let  us  trust  this 
young  man,  General  Witherington.  We  shall  at 
least  give  our  darlings  the  comforts  of  the  fresh  air 
and  cold  water,  for  which  they  are  pining." 

But  the  General  remained  undecided.  <<  Your 
reasoning,"  he  said  to  Hartley,  "  seems  plausible ; 
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but  still  it  k  only  hypothesis.  What  can  yon  show 
to  support  your  theory,  in  opposition  to  the  gene- 
ral practice  ?" 

<<  My  own  obseryation/'  replied  the  young  man. 
<<  Here  is  a  memorandum-book  of  medical  cases 
which  I  have  witnessed.  It  contains  twenty  cases 
of  small-pox,  of  which  eighteen  were  recoveries.*' 

<<  And  the  two  others  ?"  said  the  General. 

«  Terminated  fatally,"  replied  Hartley ;  «  we 
can  as  yet  but  partially  disarm  this  scourge  of  the 
human  race." 

"  Young  man,"  continued  the  Creneral,  "  were 
I  to  say  tbat  a  thousand  gold  mohrs  were  yours  in 
ease  my  children  live  under  your  treatment,  what 
have  you  to  peril  in  exchange  ?" 

«  My  reputation,"  answered  Hartley,  firmly. 

<<  And  you  could  warrant  on  your  reputation  the 
recovery  of  your  patients  ?" 

«  Grod  forbid  I  should  be  so  presumptuous  I  But 
I  think  I  could  warrant  my  using  those  means, 
which,  with  God*8  blessing,  afford  the  fairest  chance 
of  a  favourable  result." 

^  Enough — you  are  modest  and  sensible,  as  well 
as  bold,  and  I  will  trust  you." 

The  lady,  on  whom  Hartley's  words  and  manner 
had  made  a  great  impression,  and  who  was  eager  to 
discontinue  a  mode  of  treatment  which  subjected 
the  patients  to  the  g^reatest  pain  and  privation,  and 
had  already  proved  unfortunate,  eagerly  acquiesced, 
and  Hartley  was  placed  in  full  authority  in  the  sick 
room. 

Windows  were  thrown  open,  fires  reduced  or 
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discontiimed,  loads  of  bed- clothes  removed,  cooling 
drinks  superseded  mulled  wine  and  spices.  The 
sick-nurses  cried  out  murder.  Doctors  Tourniquet 
and  Lancelot  retired  in  disgust,  menacing  some- 
thing like  a  general  pestilence,  in  vengeance  of 
what  they  termed  rebellion  against  the  neglect  of 
the  aphorisms  of  Hippocrates.  Hartley  proceeded 
quietly  and  steadily,  and  the  patients  got  into  a 
fair  road  of  recovery. 

The  young  Northumbrian  was  neither  conceited 
nor  artful ;  yet,  with  all  his  plainness  of  character, 
he  could  not  but  know  the  influence  which  a  suc- 
cessful physician  obtains  over  the  parents  of  the 
children  whom  he  has  saved  from  the  grave,  and 
especially  before  the  cure  is  actually  completed. 
He  resolved  to  use  this  influence  in  behalf  of  his  old 
companion,  trusting  that  the  military  tenacity  of 
General  Witherington  would  give  way  on  consi- 
deration of  the  obligation  so  lately  conferred  upon 
him. 

On  his  way  to  the  General's  house,  which  was 
at  present  his  constant  place  of  residence^  he  ex« 
amined  the  packet  which  Middlemas  had  put  into 
his  hand.  It  contained  the  picture  of  Menie  Gray^ 
plainly  set,  and  the  ring,  with  brilliants,  which 
Doctor  Gray  had  given  to  Richard,  as  his  mother's 
•last  gift.  The  first  of  these  tokens  extracted  from 
honest  Hartley  a  sigh,  perhaps  a  tear  of  sad  re- 
membrance. ^<  I  fear,"  he  said,  <<  she  has  not  chosen 
worthily ;  but  she  shall  be  happy,  if  I  can  make 
her  so." 

JVrrived  at  the  residence  of  General  Withering- 
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ton,  our  Doctor  went  first  to  the  sick  apartment, 
and  then  carried  to  their  parents  the  delightful 
account  that  the  recovery  of  the  children  might  he 
considered  as  certain.  <<  May  the  God  of  Israel 
hless  thee,  young  man  I"  said  the  lady,  tremhling 
with  emotion ;  <<  thon  hast  wiped  the  tear  from  the 
eye  of  the  despairing  mother.  And  yet — alas  t 
alas  I  still  it  must  flow  when  I  think  of  my  cherub 
Reuben.  Oh !  Mr  Hartley,  why  did  we  not  know 
you  a  week  sooner? — ^my  darling  had  not  then 
died." 

<<  God  gives  and  takes  away,  my  lady,"  answered 
Hartley ;  "  and  you  must  remember,  that  two  are 
restored  to  you  out  of  three.  It  is  far  from  certain, 
that  the  treatment  I  hare  used  towards  the  con- 
valescents would  have  brought  through  their  bro- 
ther ;  for  the  case,  as  reported  to  me,  was  of  a  very 
inveterate  description." 

<<  Doctor,"  said  Witherington,  his  voice  testify- 
ing more  emotion  than  he  usually  or  willingly  gave 
way  to,  "  you  can  comfort  the  sick  in  spirit  as  well 
as  the  sick  in  body.  But  it  is  time  we  settle  on? 
wager.  You  betted  your  reputation,  which  remains 
with  you,  increased  by  all  the  credit  due  to  your 
eminent  success,  against  a  thousand  gold  mohrs,  the 
value  of  which  you  will  find  in  that  pocketbook." 

"  General  Witherington,"  said  Hartley,  «  you 
are  wealthy,  and  entitled  to  be  generous — I  am 
poor,  and  not  entitled  to  decline  whatever  may  be, 
even  in  a  liberal  sense,  a  compensation  for  my  pro- 
fessional attendance.  But  there  is  a  bound  to  ex- 
travagance, both  in  giving  and  accepting ;  and  I 
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must  not  hazard  the  newly  acquired  reputation  vilih 
which  you  flatter  me,  hy  giving  room  to  hare  it 
said,  that  I  fleeced  the  parents,  when  their  feelings 
were  all  afloat  with  anxiety  for  their  children. 
Allow  me  to  divide  this  large  sum ;  one  half  I  will 
thankfully  retain,  as  a  most  liberal  recompense  for 
my  labour ;  and  if  you  still  think  you  owe  me  any 
thing,  let  me  have  it  in  the  advantage  of  your  good 
opinion  and  countenance/' 

^'  If  I  acquiesce  in  your  proposal,  Doctor  Hmrt^ 
ley,"  said  the  General,  reluctantly  receiving  back 
a  part  of  the  contents  of  the  pocketbook,  **  it  is 
because  I  hope  to  serve  you  with  my  interest,  even 
letter  than  with  mj  purse." 

"  And  indeed,  sir,"  replied  Hartley,  "  it  was 
upon  your  interest  that  I  am  just  about  to  make  a 
small  claim." 

The  General  and  his  lady  spoke  both  in  the  same 
breath,  to  assure  him  his  boon  was  granted  before 
asked. 

<<  I  am  not  so  sure  of  that,"  said  Hartley ;  <<  for 
it  respects  a  point  on  which  I  have  heard  say,  that 
your  Excellency  is  rather  inflexible — ^the  discharge 
of  a  recruit." 

"  My  duty  makes  me  so,"  replied  the  General — 
^<  You  know  the  sort  of  fellows  that  we  are  obliged 
to  content  ourselves  with — they  get  drunk — grow 
pot-valiant — enlist  over-night,  and  repent  next 
morning.  If  I  am  to  dismiss  all  those  who  pretend 
to  have  been  trepanned,  we  should  have  few  volun- 
teers remain  behind.  Every  one  has  some  idle 
story  of  the  promises  of  a  swaggering  Sergeant 
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Kite — It  is  impossible  to  attend  to  them.    But  let 
me  hear  yours,  however." 

"  Mine  is  a  very  singular  case.  The  party  has 
been  robbed  of  a  thousand  pounds.'* 

^  A  recruit  for  this  service  possessing  a  thousand 
pounds  I  My  dear  Doctor,  depend  upon  it,  the 
fellow  has  gulled  you.  Bless  my  heart,  would  a 
man  who  had  a  thousand  pounds  think  of  enlistiitg 
as  a  private  sentinel  ?" 

**  He  had  no  such  thoughts,''  answered  Hartley. 
<<  He  was  persuaded  by  the  rogue^  whom  he  trusted, 
that  he  was  to  have  a  commission." 

<<  Then  his  friend  must  have  been  Tom  Hillary, 
or  the  devil ;  for  no  other  could  possess  so  much 
cunning  and  impudence.  He  will  certainly  find 
his  way  to  Uie  gallows  at  last.  Still  this  story  of 
the  thousand  pounds  seems  a  touch  even  beyond 
Tom  Hillary.  What  reason  have  you  to  think  that 
this  fellow  ever  had  such  a  ram  of  money  ?" 

^  I  have  the  best  reason  to  know  it  for  certain,'^ 
answered  Hartley ;  *^  he  and  I  served  our  time 
together,  under  the  same  excellent  master;  an4 
whea  he  came  of  age,  not  liking  the  profession 
which  he  had  studied,  and  obtaining  possession  of 
his  little  fortune,  he  was  deceived  by  the  promises 
of  Uiis  same  Hillary." 

<<  Who  has  had  him  locked  up  in  our  well-or- 
dered Hospital  yonder  ?"  said  the  Oeneral. 

«  Even  so,  please  your  Excellency,"  replied 
Hartley ;  "  not,  I  think,  to  cure  him  of  any  com- 
plaint, but  to  give  him  the  opportunity  of  catching 
one,  which  would  silence  all  enquiries." 
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<<  Tbe  matter  sliall  be  closely  looked  into.  Bat 
how  miserably  careless  the  young  man  s  friends 
must  have  been  to  let  a  raw  lad  go  into  the  world 
with  such  a  companion  and  guide  as  Tom  Hillary, 
and  such  a  sum  as  a  thousand  pounds  in  his  pocket. 
His  parents  had  better  have  knocked  him  on  the 
head.  It  certainly  was  not  done  like  canny  Nor- 
thumberland, as  my  servant  Winter  calls  it." 

<<  The  youth  must  indeed  have  had  strangely 
Jiard-hearted,  or  careless  parents/'  said  Mrs  Wi- 
therington,  in  accents  of  pity. 

<<  He  never  knew  them,  madam/'  said  Hartley; 
*^  there  was  a  mystery  on  the  score  of  his  birth.  A 
cold,  unwilling,  and  almost  unknown  hand,  dealt 
him  out  his  portion  when  he  came  of  lawful  age, 
and  he  was  pushed  intQ  the  world  like  a  bark  forced 
from  shore,  without  rudder,  compass,  or  pilot." 

Here  General  Witherington  involuntarUy  looked 
to  his  lady,  while,  guided  by  a  similar  impulse,  her 
looks  were  turned  upon  him.  They  exchanged  a 
momentary  glance  of  deep  and  peculiar  meaning, 
and  then  the  eyes  of  both  were  fixed  on  the  ground. 

"  Were  you  brought  up  in  Scotland  ?"  said  the 
lady,  addressing  herself,  in  a  faltering  voice,  to 
Hartley — "  And  what  was  your  master*s  name  ?" 

<<  I  served  my  apprenticeship  with  Mr  Gideon 
Gray  of  the  town  of  Middlemas,"  said  Hartley. 

<<  Middlemas  I  Gray  I"  repeated  the  lady,  and 
fainted  away. 

Hartley  offered  the  succours  of  his  profession ; 
the  husband  flew  to  support  her  head,  and  the  in- 
stant that  Mrs  Witherington  began  to  recover,  he 
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wUspered  to  her,  in  a  tone  betwixt  entreaty  and 
warning,  <<  Zilia,  beware — beware  I" 

Some  imperfect  sounds  which  she  had  begun  to 
frame,  died  away  upon  her  tongue. 

"  Let  me  assist  you  to  your  dressing-room,  my 
love,"  said  her  obviously  anxious  husband. 

She  arose  with  the  action  of  an  automaton,  which 
moves  at  the  touch  of  a  spring,  and  half  hanging 
upon  her  husband,  half  dragging  herself  on  by  her 
own  efforts,  had  nearly  reached  the  door  of  the 
room,  when  Hartley  following,  asked  if  he  could 
be  of  any  service. 

"  No,  sir,"  said  the  (reneral  sternly ;  <<  this  is  no 
case  for  a  stranger's  interference ;  when  you  are 
wanted  I  will  send  for  you." 

Hartley  stepped  back  on  receiving  a  rebuff  in  a 
tone  so  different  from  that  which  General  Wither- 
ington  had  used  towards  him  in  their  previous  in- 
tercourse, and  disposed,  for  the  first  time,  to  give 
credit  to  public  report,  which  assigned  to  that  gen- 
tleman, with  several  good  qualities,  the  character 
of  a  very  proud  and  haughty  man.  Hitherto,  he 
thought,  I  have  seen  him  tamed  by  sorrow  and 
anxiety,  now  the  mind  is  regaining  its  natural  ten- 
sion. But  he  must  in  decency  interest  himself  for 
this  unhappy  Middlemas. 

The  General  returned  into  the  apartment  a 
minute  or  two  afterwards,  and  addressed  Hartley 
in  his  usual  tone  of  politeness,  though  apparently 
still  under  great  embarrassment,  which  he  in  vain 
endeavoured  to  conceal. 

«  Mrs  Witherington  is  better,"  he  said,  <<  and 
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will  be  glad  to  gee  you  before  dinnen  You  dind 
with  us,  I  hope  ?*' 

Hartley  bowed. 

^'  Mrs  Witherington  is  rather  subject  to  this 
sort  of  nervous  fits,  and  Ihe  has  been  much  harassed 
of  late  by  grief.and  apprehension.  ^Vhen  she  re- 
covers from  them,  it  is  a  few  minutes  before  she 
can  collect  her  ideas,  and  during  such  intervals— 
to  speak  very  confidentially  to  you,  my  dear  Doctor 
Hartley — she  speaks  sometimes  about  imaginary 
events  which  have  never  happened,  and  sometimes 
about  distressing  occurrences  in  an  early  period  of 
life^  I  am  not,  therefore,  willing  that  any  one  but 
myself,  or  her  old  attendant  Mrs  Lopez,  should  be 
with  her  on  such  occasions." 

Hartley  admitted  that  a  certain  degree  of  light- 
headedness was  often  the  consequence  of  nervous  fits. 

The  General  proceeded.  ^  As  to  this  young 
man — this  friend  of  yours — ^^this  Richard  Middle- 
mas — did  you  not  call  him  so  ?*' 

<*  Not  that  I  recollect,"  answered  Hartley ;  "  but 
your  Excellency  has  hit  upon  his  name." 

*'  That  is  odd  enough — Certainly  you  said  some- 
thing about  Middlemas  ?"  replied  General  Wither- 
ington. 

"  I  mentioned  the  name  of  the  town,"  said 
Hartley. 

^'  Ay,  and  I  caught  it  up  as  the  name  of  the 
recruit — I  was  indeed  occupied  at  the  moment  by 
my  anxiety  about  my  wife.  But  this  Middlemas, 
since  such  is  his  name,  is  a  wild  young  fellow,  I 
suppose  ?*' 
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<<  I  should  do  him  wrong  to  say  so,  your  Excel- 
leney.  He  may  have  had  his  follies  like  other 
young  men ;  hut  his  conduct  has,  so  far  as  I  know, 
been  respectable ;  but,  considering  we  lived  iu  the 
same  house,  we  were  not  very  intimate." 

<<  That  is  bad — I  should  have  liked  him — that 
is — ^Lt  would  have  been  happy  for  him  to  have  had 
a  friend  like  you.  But  1  suppose  you  studied  too 
hard  for  him.  He  would  be  a  soldier,  ha  ? — Is  he 
good-looking  ?" 

"  Remarkably  so,"  replied  Hartley ;  "  and  has  a 
very  prepossessing  manner." 

<<  Is  his  complexion  dark  or  fair?"  asked  the 
GeneraL 

<<  Rather  uncommonly  dark,"  said  Hartley, — 
*^  darker,  if  I  may  use  the  freedom,  than  your  Ex- 
cellency's." 

^*  Nay,  then,  he  must  be  a  black  ouzel  indeed  I — 
Does  he  undm'«tand  languages  ?" 

<<  Latin  and  Fr^ich  tolerably  well." 

«  Of  course  he  cannot  fence  or  dance  ?" 

^<  Pardon  me,  sir,  I  am  no  great  judge ;  bat 
Richard  is  reckoned  to  do  both  with  uncommon 
skill." 

^<  Indeed  I — Sum  this  up,  and  it  sounds  well. 
Handsome,  accomplished  in  exercises,  moderately 
learned,  perfectly  well-bred,  not  unreasonably  wild. 
All  this  comes  too  high  for  the  situation  of  a  pri- 
vate sentinel.  He  must  have  a  commission,  Doi> 
tor— -entirely  for  your  sake." 

^*  Your  Excellency  is  generous." 

<'  It  shall  be  so ;  and  I  will  fiud  means  to  make 
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Tom  Hillary  disgorge  his  plunder,  unless  be  pre- 
fers being  banged,  a  fate  be  bas  long  deservecF. 
You  cannot  go  back  to  tbe  Hospital  to-day.  You 
dine  with  us,  and  you  know  Mrs  Witberington's 
fears  of  infection ;  but  to-morrow  find  out  your 
friend.  Winter  sball  see  bim  equipped  witb  every 
tbing  needful.  Tom  Hillary  sball  repay  advances, 
you  know ;  and  be  must  be  off  witb  the  first  de- 
tachment of  the  recruits,  in  the  Middlesex  India- 
man,  which  sails  from  tbe  Downs  on  Monday  fort- 
night ;  that  is,  if  you  think  him  fit  for  the  voyage. 
I  dare  say  the  poor  fellow  is  sick  of  tbe  Isle  of 
Wight." 

"  Your  Excellency  will  permit  tbe  young  man 
to  pay  bis  respects  to  you  before  bis  departure  ?" 

<<  To  what  purpose,  sir  ?"  said  tbe  General,  hastily 
and  peremptorily ;  but  instantly  added,  <<  You  are 
right — -I  should  like  to  see  him.  Winter  shall  let 
bim  know  the  time,  and  take  horses  to  fetch  bim 
hither.  Bat  he  must  have  been  out  of  tbe  Hospital 
for  a  day  or  two  ;  so  the  sooner  you  can  set  bim  at 
liberty  tbe  better.  In  tbe  meantime,  take  bim  to 
your  own  lodgings.  Doctor ;  and  do  not  let  bim  form 
any  intimacies  with  the  officers,  or  any  others,  in 
this  place,  where  he  may  light  on  another  Hillary.*' 

Had  Hartley  been  as  well  acquainted  as  tbe 
reader  with  the  circumstances  of  young  Middle- 
mas*8  birth,  be  might  have  drawn  decisive  conclu- 
sions from  tbe  behaviour  of  General  Witberingtony 
while  bis  comrade  was  tbe  topic  of  conversation. 
But  as  Mr  Gray  and  Middlemas  himself  were  both 
silent  on  tbe  subject,  be  knew  little  of  it  but  from 
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general  report,  which  his  curiosity  had  never  in- 
duced him  to  scrutinize  minutely.  Neverthelessy 
what  he  did  apprehend  interested  him  so  much, 
that  he  resolved  upon  trying  a  little  experiment, 
in  which  he  thought  there  could  he  no  great  harm. 
He  placed  on  his  finger  the  remarkable  ring  in- 
trusted to  his  care  by  Richard  Middlemas,  and 
endeavoured  to  make  it  conspicuous  in  approach- 
ing Mrs  Witherington ;  taking  care,  however,  that 
this  occurred  during  her  husband's  absence.  Her 
eyes  had  no  sooner  caught  a  sight  of  the  gem,  than 
they  became  riveted  to  it,  and  she  begged  a  nearer 
sight  of  it,  as  strongly  resembling  one  which  she 
had  given  to  a  friend.  Taking  the  ring  from  his 
finger,  and  placing  it  in  her  emaciated  hand.  Hart- 
ley informed  her  it  was  the  property  of  the  friend 
in  whom  he  had  just  been  endeavouring  to  interest 
the  General.  Mrs  Witherington  retired  in  great 
emotion,  but  next  day  summoned  Hartley  to  a 
private  interview,  the  particulars  of  which,  so  far 
as  are  necessary  to  be  known,  shall  be  afterwards 
related. 

On  the  succeeding  day  after  these  important 
discoveries,  Middlemas,  to  his  great  delight,  was 
rescued  from  his  seclusion  in  the  Hospital,  and 
transferred  to  his  comrade's  lodgings  in  the  town 
of  Ryde,  of  which  Hartley  himself  was  a  rare  in- 
mate ;  the  anxiety  of  Mrs  Witherington  detaining 
him  at  the  General's  house,  long  after  his  medical 
attendance  might  have  been  dispensed  with. 

Within  two  or  three  days  a  commission  arrived 
for   Richard   Middlemas,   as  a  lieutenant  in  the 
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service  of  tbe  East  India  Company.  Winter,  by 
liis  master  s  orders,  put  tbe  wardrobe  of  the  youi^ 
officer  on  a  suitable  footing ;  while  Middlemas, 
enchanted  at  finding  himself  at  once  emancipated 
from  his  late  dreadful  difficulties,  and  placed  un- 
der the  protection  of  a  man  of  such  importance  as 
the  Oeneral,  obeyed  implicitly  the  hints  trans- 
mitted to  him  by  Hartley,  and  enforced  by  Win- 
ter, and  abstained  from  going  into  public,  or  form- 
ing acquaintances  with  any  one.  Even  Hartley 
himself  he  saw  seldom  ;  and,  deep  as  were  his  ob- 
ligations, he  did  not  perhaps  greatly  r^ret  the 
absence  of  one,  whose  presence  always  affected 
him  with  a  sense  of  humiliation  and  abasement. 
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The  evening  before  he  was  to  sail  for  the  Downg^ 
where  the  Middlesex  lay  ready  to  weigh  anchor, 
the  new  lieutenant  was  summoned  by  Winter  to 
attend  him  to  the  GeneraFs  residence,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  being  introduced  to  his  patron,  to  thank 
him  at  once,  and  to  bid  him  farewell.  On  the 
road,  the  old  man  took  the  liberty  of  schooling  hia 
companion  concerning  the  respect  which  he  ought 
to  pay  to  his  master,  <<  who  was,  though  a  kind 
and  generous  man  as  ever  came  from  Northum- 
berland, extremely  rigid  in  punctiliously  exacting 
the  degree  of  honour  which  was  his  due." 

While  they  were  advancing  towards  the  house^ 
the  General  and  his  wife  expected  their  arrival 
with  breathless  anxiety.  They  were  seated  in  a 
superb  drawing-room,  the  General  behind  a  large 
chandelier,  which,  shaded  opposite  to  his  face, 
threw  all  the  light  to  the  other  side  of  the  table,, 
so  that  he  could  observe  any  person  placed  there, 
without  becoming  the  subject  of  observation  in 
turn.  On  a  heap  of  cushions,  wrapped  in  a  glit- 
tering drapery  of  gold  and  silver  muslins,  mingled 
with  shawls,  a  luxury  which  was  then  a  novelty  in 
Europe,  sate,  or  rather  reclined,  his  lady,  who, 
past  the  full  meridian  of  beauty,  retained  charms 
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enough  to  distinguisli  her  as  one  who  had  been  for- 
merly a  very  fine  woman,  though  her  mind  seemed 
occupied  by  the  deepest  emotion. 

<<  Zilia,"  said  her  husband,  <<  you  are  unable  for 
what  you  have  undertaken: — ^take  my  advice — re- 
tire— you  shall  know  all  and  every  thing  that 
passes — ^but  retire.  To  what  purpose  should  you 
cling  to  the  idle  wish  of  beholding  for  a  moment 
a  being  whom  you  can  never  again  look  upon  ?" 

<<  Alas  V*  answered  the  lady,  <<  and  is  not  your  de- 
claration, that  I  shall  never  see  him  more,  a  sufficient 
reason  that  I  should  wish  to  see  him  now — should 
wish  to  imprint  on  my  memory  the  features  and 
the  form  which  I  am  never  again  to  behold  while 
we  are  in  the  body  ?  Do  not,  my  Richard,  be  more 
cruel  than  was  my  poor  father,  even  when  his 
wrath  was  in  its  bitterness.  He  let  me  look  upon 
my  infant,  and  its  cherub  face  dwelt  with  me,  and 
was  my  comfort,  among  the  years  of  unutterable 
sorrow  in  which  my  youth  wore  away." 

<<  It  is  enough,  Zilia — you  have  desired  this  boon 
— I  have  granted  it — and,  at  whatever  risk,  my 
promise  shall  be  kept.  But  think  how  much  de- 
pends on  this  fatal  secret — your  rank  and  estima- 
tion in  society — ^my  honour  interested  that  that 
estimation  should  remain  uninjured.  Zilia,  the 
moment  that  the  promulgation  of  such  a  secret 
^ves  prudes  and  scandal-mongers  a  right  to  treat 
you  with  scorn,  will  be  fraught  with  unutterable 
misery,  perhaps  with  bloodshed  and  death,  should 
a  man  dare  to  take  up  the  rumour." 

*^  You  shall  be  obeyed,  my  husband,"  answered 
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Zilia,  '^  in  all  that  the  frailness  of  nature  will  per- 
mit. But  oh,  God  of  my  fathers,  of  what  clay- 
hast  thou  fashioned  us,  poor  mortals,  who  dread  so 
much  the  shame  which  follows  sin,  yet  repent  so 
little  for  the  sin  itself  I"  In  a  minute  afterwards 
steps  were  heard — ^the  door  opened — Winter  an- 
nounced Lieutenant  Middlemas,  and  the  unconsci- 
ous son  stood  hefore  his  parents, 

Witherington  started  involuntarily  up,  but  im- 
mediately constrained  himself  to  assume  the  easy 
deportment  with  which  a  superior  receives  a  de- 
pendent, and  which,  in  his  own  case,  was  usually 
mingled  with  a  certain  degree  of  hauteur.     The 
mother  had  less  command  of  herself.     She  too 
sprung  up,  as  if.  with  the  intention  of  throwing 
herself  on  the  neck  of  her  son,  for  whom  she  had 
travailed  and  sorrowed.     But  the  warning  glance 
of  her  husband  arrested  her,  as  if  by  magic,  and  she 
remained  standing,  with  her  beautiful  head  and 
Heck  somewhat  advanced,  her  hands  clasped  to- 
gether, and  extended  forward  in  the  attitude  of 
motion,  but  motionless,  nevertheless,  as  a  marble 
statue,  to  which  the  sculptor  has  given  all  the  ap- 
pearance of  life,  but  cannot  impart  its  powers.    So 
strange  a  gesture  and  posture  might  have  excited 
the  young  officer's  surprise ;  but  the  lady  stood  in 
the  shade,  and  he  was  so  intent  in  looking  upon  his 
patron,  that  he  was  scarce  even  conscious  of  Mrs 
Witherington's  presence. 

<<  I  am  happy  in  this  opportunity,"  said  Mid- 
dlemas, observing  that  the  General  did  not  speak, 
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«  to  return  my  thanks  to  General  Witberington, 
to  whom  they  never  can  be  sufficiently  paid." 

The  sound  of  his  voice,  though  uttering  words 
so  indifiFerent,  seemed  to  dissolve  the  charm  which 
kept  his  mother  motionless.  She  sighed  deeply,  re^ 
laxed  the  rigidity  of  her  posture,  and  sunk  back  on 
the  cushions  from  which  she  had  started  up.  Mid- 
dlemas  turned  a  look  towards  her  at  the  sound  of 
the  sigh,  and  the  rustling  of  her  drapery.  The 
General  hastened  to  speak. 

^'  My  wife,  Mr  Middlemas,  has  been  unwell  of 
late — ^your  friend,  Mr  Hartley,  might  mention  it 
to  you — an  affection  of  the  nerves." 

Mr  Middlemas  was,  of  course,  sorry  and  con- 
cerned. 

<(  We  have  had  distress  in  our  family,  Mr  Mid- 
dlemas, from  the  ultimate  and  heart-breaking  con- 
sequences of  which  we  have  escaped  by  the  skill 
of  your  friend,  Mr  Hartley.  We  will  be  happy  if 
it  is  in  our  power  to  repay  a  part  of  our  obli- 
gations in  services  to  his  friend  and  proteg^,  Mr 
Middlemas." 

<M  am  only  acknowledged  as  his  proteg6,  tken," 
thought  Richard ;  but  he  smdy  **  Every  one  must 
envy  his  friend,  in  having  had  the  disrtinguished 
good  fortune  to  be  of  use  to  General  Witheringtiin 
and  hU  family." 

"  You  have  received  your  conmiission,  I  pre- 
sume. Have  you  any  particular  wish  or  desire  re- 
specting your  destination  ?" 

^'  No,  may  it  please  your  Excellency,"  answered 
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Middlemas.  "  I  suppose  Hartley  would  tell  your 
Excellency  my  nnliappy  state — that  I  am  an  or- 
phan, deserted  by  the  parents  who  cast  me  on  the 
wide  world,  an  outcast  about  whom  nobody  knows 
or  cares,  except  to  desire  that  I  should  wander  far 
enough,  and  live  obscurely  enough,  not  to  disgrace 
them  by  their  connexion  with  me." 

Zilia  wrung  her  hands  as  he  spoke,  and  drew  her 
muslin  veil  closely  around  her  head,  as  if  to  exclude 
the  sounds  which  excited  her  mental  agony. 

<<  Mr  Hartley  was  not  particularly  communica- 
tive about  your  affairs,"  said  the  General ;  <<  nor 
do  I  wish  to  give  you  the  pain  of  entering  into 
them.  What  I  desire  to  know  is,  if  you  are  pleased 
with  your  destination  to  Madras  ?" 

"  Perfectly,  please  your  Excellency — any  where, 
so  that  there  is  no  chance  of  meeting  the  villain 
HiUary." 

<<  Oh  I  Hillary's  services  are  too  necessary  in  the 
purlieus  of  Saint  Giles's,  the  Lowlights  of  New- 
castle, and  such  like  places,  where  human  carrion 
can  be  picked  up,  to  be  permitted  to  go  to  India. 
However,  to  show  you  the  knave  has  some  grace, 
there  are  the  notes  of  which  you  were  robbed. 
You  will  find  them  the  very  same  paper  which  you 
lost,  except  a  small  sum  which  the  rogue  had  spent, 
1)ut  which  a  firiend  has  made  up,  in  compassion  for 
your  sufferings."  Richard  Middlemas  sunk  on  one 
knee,  and  kissed  the  hand  which  restored  him  to 
independence. 

<<  Pshaw  I"  said  the  General,  '^  you  are  a  silly 
young  man ;"  but  he  withdrew  not  his  hand  from 
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his  caresses.  This  was  one  of  the  oeoasioiis  on  which 
Dick  Middlemas  could  be  oratorical. 

<<  O,  my  more  than  father/'  he  said,  <<  how  much 
greater  a  debt  do  I  owe  to  you  than  to  the  mma- 
tural  pareiit8>  who  brought  me  into  this  world  by 
their  sin^  and  deserted  me  through  their  cruelty  I" 

Zilia,  as  she  heard  these  cutting  words,  flung 
back  her  veil>  raising  it  on  both  hands  till  it  floated 
behind  her  like  a  mist,  and  then  giying  a  faiat 
groan,  sunk  down  in  a  swoon.  Pushing  Middle- 
mas from  him  with  a  hasty  movement.  General 
Withering^on  flew  to  his  lady's  assistance,  anjd 
carried  her  in  his  arms,  as  if  she  had  been  a  child, 
into  the  anteroom,  where  an  old  servant  waited 
with  the  means  of  restoring  suspended  animation, 
which  the  unhappy  husband  too  truly  anticipated 
might  be  useful.  These  were  hastily  employed, 
and  succeeded  in  calling  the  sufferer  to  life,  but  in 
a  state  of  mental  emotion  that  was  terrible. 

Her  mind  was  obviously  impressed  by  the  la^ 
words  which  her  son  had  uttered. — <<  Did  you  hear 
him,  Richard  I''  she  exclaimed,  in  accents  terribly 
loud,  considering  the  exhausted  state  of  her  strength 
— "  Did  you  hear  the  words  ?  It  was  Heaven  speak- 
ing our  condemnation  by  the  voice  of  our  own  child* 
But  do  not  fear,  my  Richard,  do  not  weep  I  I  wiU 
answer  the  thunder  of  Heaven  with  its  own  music.** 

She  flew  to  a  harpsichord  which  stood  in  the 
room,  and,  while  the  servant  and  master  gazed  on 
each  other,  as  if  doubting  whether  her  senses  were 
about  to  leave  her  entirely,  she  wandered  over  the 
keys,  producing  a  wilderness  of  harmonyi  cont- 
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posed  of  passages  recalled  by  memory,  or  com- 
bined by  her  own  musical  talent,  until  at  length 
her  voice  and  instrument  united  in  one  of  those 
magnificent  hymns  in  which  her  youth  had  praised 
her  Maker,  with  voice  and  harp,  like  the  Royal 
Hebrew  who  composed  it.  The  tear  ebbed  insen- 
sibly from  the  eyes  which  she  turned  upwards^-* 
her  vocal  tones,  combining  with  those  of  the  instru- 
ment, rose  to  a  pitch  of  brilliancy  seldom  attained 
by  the  most  distinguished  performers,  and  then 
smik  into  a  dying  cadence,  which  fell,  never  again 
to  rise, — for  the  songstress  had  died  with  her  strain. 

The  horror  of  the  distracted  husband  may  be 
conceived,  when  all  efforts  to  restore  life  proved 
totally  ineffectual.  Servants  were  despatched  for 
medical  men — Hartley,  and  every  other  who  could 
be  found.  The  General  precipitated  himself  into 
the  apartment  they  had  so  lately  left,  and  in  his 
haste  ran  against  Middlemas,  who,  at  the  sound  of 
the  music  from  the  adjoining  apartment,  had  natu- 
rally approached  nearer  to  the  door,  and,  surprised 
and  startled  by  the  sort  of  clamour,  hasty  steps, 
and  confused  voices  which  ensued,  had  remained 
standing  there,  endeavouring  to  ascertain  the  cause 
of  SO' much  disorder. 

The  sight  of  the  unfortunate  young  man  wakened 
the  General's  stormy  passions  to  frenzy.  He  seemed 
to  recognise  his  son  only  as  the  cause  of  his  wife's 
death.  He  seized  him  by  the  collar,  and  shook  him 
violently  as  he  dragged  him  into  the  chamber  of 
mortality. 

<<  Come  jUther/'  he  said,  <<  thou  for  whom  a  life 
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of  lowest  obscurity  was  too  mean  a  fate — come 
hither,  and  look  on  the  parents  whom  thou  hast  so 
much  envied — ^whom  thou  hast  so  often  cursed. 
Look  at  that  pale  emaciated  form,  a  figure  of  wax, 
rather  than  flesh  and  blood — that  is  thy  mother — 
that  is  the  unhappy  Zilia  Mon9ada,  to  whom  thy 
birth  was  the  source  of  shame  and  misery,  and  to 
whom  thy  ill-omened  presence  has  now  brought 
death  itself.  And  behold  me*' — he  pushed  the  lad 
from  him,  and  stood  up  erect,  looking  wellnigh  in 
gesture  and  figure  the  apostate  spirit  he  described 
— "  Behold  me" — ^he  said ;  **  see  you  not  my  hair 
streaming  with  sulphur,  my  brow  scathed  with 
lightning? — I  am  the  Arch- Fiend — I  am  the  father 
whom  you  seek — I  am  the  accursed  Richard  Tres- 
ham,  the  seducer  of  Zilia,  and  the  father  of  her 
murderer  I" 

Hartley  entered  while  this  horrid  scene  was  pass- 
ing. All  attention  to  the  deceased,  he  instantly 
saw,  would  be  thrown  away ;  and  understanding, 
partly  from  Winter,  partly  from  the  tenor  of  the 
General's  frantic  discourse,  the  nature  of  the  dis- 
closure which  had  occurred,  he  hastened  to  pat  an 
end,  if  possible,  to  the  frightful  and  scandalous 
scene  which  had  taken  place.  Aware  how  deli- 
cately the  General  felt  on  the  subject  of  reputa- 
tion, he  assailed  him  with  remonstrances  on  such 
conduct,  in  presence  of  so  many  witnesses.  But 
the  mind  had  ceased  to  answer  to  that  once  power- 
ful key-note. 

<<  I  care  not  if  the  whole  world  hear  my  sin  and 
my  punishment,"  said  'Witherington.     "  It  shall 
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not  be  again  said  of  me,  that  I  fear  shame  more 
than  I  repent  sin.  I  feared  shame  only  for  Zilia, 
and  Zilia  is  dead  1" 

"  Bat  her  memory,  General — ^spare  the  memory 
of  yonr  wife,  in  which  the  character  of  your  child- 
ren is  involved." 

*^  I  have  no  children  I"  said  the  desperate  and 
violent  man.  "  My  Reuben  is  gone  to  Heaven, 
to  prepare  a  lodging  for  the  angel  who  has  now 
escaped  from  earth  in  a  flood  of  harmony,  which 
can  only  be  equalled  where  she  is  gone.  The 
other  two  cherubs  will  not  survive  their  mother. 
I  shall  be,  nay,  I  already  feel  myself,  a  childless 
man.'' 

*^  Yet  I  am  your  son,"  replied  Middlemas,  in  a 
tone  sorrowful,  but  at  the  same  time  tinged  with 
sullen  resentment — "  Your  son  by  your  wedded 
wife.  Pale  as  she  lies  there,  I  call  upon  you  both 
to  acknowledge  my  rights,  and  all  who  are  present 
to  bear  witness  to  them." 

<<  Wretch  I"  exclaimed  the  maniac  father,  <^  canst 
thou  think  of  thine  own  sordid  rights  in  the  midst 
of  death  and  frenzy  ?  My  son  I — thou  art  the  fiend 
who  hast  occasioned  my  wretchedness  in  this  world, 
and  who  will  share  my  eternal  misery  in  the  next. 
Hence  from  my  sight,  and  my  curse  go  with 
thee  I" 

His  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground,  his  arms  folded  on 
his  breast,  the  hai^hty  and  dogged  spirit  of  Mid- 
dlemas yet  seemed  to  meditate  reply.  But  Hart- 
ley, Winter,  and  other  bystanders  interfered,  and 
forced  him  from  the  apartment.    As  they  endea^ 
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vonred  to  remonstrate  with  him,  he  twisted  him- 
self out  of  their  grasp,  ran  to  the  stahles,  and  sei- 
zing the  first  saddled  horse  that  lie  fonnd,  out  of 
many  that  had  heen  in  haste  got  ready  to  seek  for 
assistance,  he  threw  himself  on  its  hack,  and  rode 
furiously  o£P.  Hartley  was  ahout  to  mount  and 
follow  him ;  hut  Winter  and  the  other  domestics 
threw  themselves  around  him,  and  implored  hint 
not  to  desert  their  unfortunate  master,  at  a  time 
when  the  influence  which  he  had  acquired  over 
him  might  be  the  only  restraint  on  the  violence  of 
his  passions. 

*^  He  had  a  coup  de  soleU  in  India,"  whispered 
Winter,  <<  and  is  capable  of  any  thing  in  his  fits. 
These  cowards  cannot  control  him,  and  I  am  old 
and  feeble." 

Satisfied  that  General  Witherington  was  a 
greater  object  of  compassion  than  Middlemas,. 
whom  besides  he  had  no  hope  of  overtaking,  and 
who  he  believed  was  safe  in  his  own  keeping,  how- 
ever violent  might  be  his  present  emotions,  Hartley 
returned  where  the  greater  emergency  demanded 
his  immediate  care. 

He  found  the  unfortunate  General  contending 
with  the  domestics,  who  endeavoured  to  prevent 
his  making  his  way  to  the  apartment  where  his 
children  slept,  and  exclaiming  ^riously — <<  Re- 
joice, my  treasures — ^rejoice  ! — He  has  fled  who 
would  proclaim  your  father's  crime,  and  your  mo- 
ther's dishonour  I — He  has  fled,  never  to  return, 
whose  life  has  been  the  death  of  one  parent,  and 
the  ruin  of  another  I — Courage,  my  children,  your 
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father  is  with  yoa-<-he  will  make  his  way  to  yoa 
through  a  hundred  obstacles  I" 

The  domestics,  intimidated  and  midecided,  were 
giving  way  te  him,  when  Adam  Hartley  approach- 
ed, and  placing  himself  before  the  nnhappy  mao» 
fixed  his  eye  firmly  on  the  Greneral's  while  he  said 
in  a  low  but  stem  voice — '<  Madman,  would  you  kill 
your  children  ?*' 

The  General  seemed  staggered  in  his  resolution^ 
but  still  attempted  to  rush  past  him.  But  Hartley, 
seising  him  by  the  collar  of  his  coat  on  each  side, 
^*  You  are  my  prisoner,"  he  said ;  '<  I  command 
you  to  follow  me." 

*^  Ha  I  prisoner,  and  for  high  treason  ?  Dog, 
thou  hast  met  thy  death  I" 

The  distracted  man  drew  a  poniard  from  his 
bosom,  and  Hartley's  strength  and  resolution  might 
not  perhaps  have  saved  his  life,  had  not  Winter 
mastered  the  General's  right  hand,  and  contrived 
to  disarm  him. 

<M  am  your  prisoner,  then,"  he  said ;  **  use  me 
civilly — and  let  me  see  my  wife  and  children," 

<<  You  shall  see  them  to-morrow,"  said  Hartley ; 
*^  follow  us  instantly,  and  without  the  least  re- 
sistance." 

General  Withering^n  followed  like  a  child,  with 
the  air  of  one  who  is  BufFeriug  for  a  cause  in  which 
he  glories. 

<<  I  am  not  ashamed  of  my  principles,"  he  said 
— "  I  am  willing  to  die  for  my  king." 

Without  exciting  his  frenzy,  by  contradicting 
the  fantastic  idea  which  occupied  his  imagination. 
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Hartley  continued  to  maintain  over  his  patient  the 
ascendency  he  had  acquired.  He  caused  him  to  he 
led  to  his  apartment^  and  heheld  him  suffer  him- 
self to  he  put  to  hed.  Administering  then  a  strong 
composing  draught,  and  causing  a  servant  to  sleep 
in  the  room,  he  watched  the  unfortunate  man  till 
dawn  of  morning. 

General  Witherington  awoke  in  his  full  senses, 
and  apparently  conscious  of  his  real  situation,  which 
he  testified  hy  low  groans,  sohs,  and  tears.  When 
Hartley  drew  near  his  hedside,  he  knew  him  per- 
fectly, and  said,  <<  Do  not  fear  me — the  fit  is  over 
— Cleave  me  now,  and  see  after  yonder  unfortunate. 
Let  him  leave  Britain  as  soon  as  possible,  and  go 
where  his  fate  calls  him,  and  where  we  can  never 
meet  more.  Winter  knows  my  ways,  and  will 
take  care  of  me.'' 

Winter  gave  the  same  advice.  "  I  can  answer," 
he  said,  "  for  my  master's  security  at  present ;  hut 
in  Heaven's  name,  prevent  his  ever  meeting  again 
with  that  obdurate  young  man  I" 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


"Well,  then,  the  world's  mine  oyster, 
Which  I  with  sword  will  open. 

Merry  Wives  of  Windsor. 


When  Adam  Hartley  arrived  at  his  lodgings  in 
the  8weet  little  town  of  Ryde,  his  first  enquiries 
were  after  his  comrade.  He  had  arrived  last  night 
late,  man  and  horse  all  in  a  foam.  He  made  no  re- 
ply to  any  questions  ahout  supper  or  the  like,  hut 
snatching  a  candle,  ran  up  stairs  into  his  apartment, 
and  shut  and  douhle-locked  the  door.  The  servants 
only  supposed,  that,  heing  something  intoxicated, 
he  had  ridden  hard,  and  was  unwilling  to  expose 
himself. 

Hartley  went  to  the  door  of  his  chamher,  not 
without  some  apprehensions ;  and  after  knocking 
and  calling  more  than  once,  received  at  length  the 
welcome  return,  "  Who  is  there  ?" 

On  Hartley  announcing  himself,  the  door  open- 
ed, and  Middlemas  appeared,  well  dressed,  and 
with  his  hair  arranged  and  powdered ;  although, 
from  the  appearance  of  the  hed,  it  had  not  heen 
slept  in  on  the  preceding  night,  and  Richard's 
countenance,  haggard  and  ghastly,  seemed  to  hear 
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witness  to  the  same  fact.  It  was,  however^  with 
an  affectation  of  indifference  that  he  spoke. 

**  I  congratulate  you  on  your  improvement  in 
worldly  knowledge,  Adam.  It  is  just  the  time  to 
desert  the  poor  heir,  and  stick  hy  him  that  is  in 
immediate  possession  of  the  wealth." 

«  I  staid  last  night  at  General  Witherington's," 
answered  Hartley,  ^^  because  he  is  extremely  ill." 

<<  Tell  him  to  repent  of  his  sins,  then,"  said 
Richard.  "  Old  Gray  used  to  say,  a  doctor  had 
as  good  a  title  to  give  ghostly  advice  as  a  parson. 
Do  you  remember  Doctor  Dulberry,  the  miniBter^ 
calling  him  an  interloper  ?  Ha  I  ha  I  ha  I" 

*'  Ism.  surprised  at  this  style  of  language  from 
one  in  your  circumstances." 

**  Why,  ay,"  said  Middlemas,  with  a  bitter  smile^ 
— **  it  would  be  difficult  to  most  men  to  keep  up 
their  spirits,  after  gaining  and  losing  fether,  mo-^ 
ther,  and  a  good  inheritance,  all  in  the  same  day. 
But  I  had  always  a  torn  for  philosophy." 

<<  I  really  do  not  understand  you,  Mr  Middle^ 


mas." 


**  Why,  I  found  my  parents  yesterday,  did  I 
not  ?"  answered  the  young  man.  ^^  My  mother^ 
as  you  know,  had  waited  but  that  moment  to  di^ 
and  my  father  to  become  distracted ;  and  I  con- 
clude both  were  contrived  purposely  to  cheat  m& 
of  my  inheritance,  as  he  has  ts^en  up  such  a  pre- 
judice against  me." 

"  Inheritance  ?"  repeated  Hartley,  bewildered 
by  Richard's  calmness,  and  half  suspecting  that  the 
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insanity  of  the  father  was  hereditary  in  the  fiimily, 
<<  In  Heaven's  name^  recollect  yourself,  and  get  rid 
of  these  hallactnations.  What  inheritance  are  you 
dreaming  of?'' 

*^  That  of  my  mother,  to  he  sure,  who  must  hare 
inherited  old  Mon9ada's  wealth-*and  to   whom 
should  it  descend,  save  to  her  children  ? — I  am  the 
eldest  of  them — ^that  fact  cannot  be  denied." 
**  But  consider,  Richard — ^recollect  yourself." 
<<  I  do^"  said  Richard ;  «<  and  what  then  ?" 
**  Then  you  cannot  but  remember,"  said  Hart- 
ley, **  that  unless  there  was  a  will  in  your  favour^ 
your  birth  prevents  you  from  inheriting." 

**  You  are  mistaken,  sir,  I  am  legitimate. — ^Yon- 
der sickly  brats,  whom  you  rescued  from  the  grave^ 
are  not  more  legitimate  than  I  am. — Yes  I  our  pa- 
rents  could  not  allow  the  air  of  Heaven  to  breathe 
on  them-*me  they  committed  to  the  winds  and  the 
waves — I  am  nevertheless  their  lawful  child,  as 
well  as  their  puling  offspring  of  advanced  age  and 
decayed  health.  I  saw  them,  Adam — Winter 
showed  the  nursery  to  me  while  they  were  gather- 
ing courage  to  receive  me  in  the  drawing-room* 
There  they  lay,  the  children  of  predilection,  the 
riches  of  the  Elast  expended  that  they  might  sleep 
soft,  and  wake  in  magnificence.  I,  the  eldest  bro- 
ther— ^the  heir — I  stood  beside  their  bed  in  the 
borrowed  dress  which  I  had  so  lately  exchanged 
for  the  rags  of  an  hospital.  Their  couches  breathed 
the  richest  perfumes,  while  I  was  reeking  from  a 
pest-house ;  and  I — I  repeat  it — the  heir,  the  pro- 
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dace  of  their  earliest  and  best  love,  was  thus  treated. 
No  wonder  that  my  look  was  that  of  a  basilisk." 

*^  You  speak  as  if  yon  were  possessed  with  an 
evil  spirit,"  said  Hartley ;  "  or  else  you  labour 
under  a  strange  delusion." 

**  Yon  think  those  only  are  legally  married  oyer 
whom  a  drowsy  parson  has  read  the  ceremony 
from  a  dog's-eared  prayer-book  ?  It  may  be  so  in 
your  English  law — but  Scotland  makes  Love  him- 
self the  priest.  A  vow  betwixt  a  fond  couple,  the 
blue  heaven  alone  witnessing,  will  protect  a  confi- 
ding girl  against  the  perjury  of  a  fickle  swain,  as 
much  as  if  a  Dean  had  performed  the  rites  in  the 
loitiest  cathedral  in  England.  Nay,  more ;  if  the 
child  of  love  be  acknowledged  by  the  father  at  the 
time  when  he  is  baptized — if  he  present  the  mother 
to  strangers  of  respectability  as  his  wife,  the  laws 
of  Scotland  will  not  allow  him  to  retract  the  justice 
which  has,  in  these  actions,  been  done  to  the  female 
whom  he  has  wronged,  or  the  offspring  of  their 
mutual  love.  This  General  Tresham,  or  Wither- 
ington,  treated  my  unhappy  mother  as  his  wife 
before  Gray  and  others,  quartered  her  as  such  in 
the  family  of  a  respectable  man,  gave  her  the  same 
name  by  which  he  himself  chose  to  pass  for  the 
time.  He  presented  me  to  the  priest  as  his  lawful 
offspring ;  and  the  law  of  Scotland,  benevolent  to 
the  helpless  child,  will  not  allow  him  now  to  dis- 
own what  he  so  formally  admitted.  I  know  my 
rights,  and  am  determined  to  claim  them." 

**  You  do  not  then  intend  to  go  on  board  the 
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Middlesex  ?     Think  a  little — You  will  lose  your 
voyage  and  your  commission." 

**"!  will  save  my  birth-right/'  answered  Mid- 
dlemas.  <<  When  I  thought  of  going  to  India,  I 
knew  not  my  parents,  or  how  to  make  good  the 
rights  which  I  had  through  them.  That  riddle  is 
solved.  I  am  entitled  to  at  least  a  third  of  Mon- 
^ada's  estate,  which,  by  Winter's  account,  is  consi- 
derable. But  for  you,  and  your  mode  of  treating 
the  small-pox,  I  should  have  had  the  whole.  Little 
did  I  think,  when  old  Gray  was  likely  to  have  his 
wig  pulled  o£F,  for  putting  out  fires,  throwing  open 
windows,  and  exploding  whisky  and  water,  that 
the  new  system  of  treating  the  small-pox  was  to 
cost  me  so  many  thousand  pounds." 

*^  You  are  determined,  then/'  said  Hartley,  "  on 
this  wild  course  ?" 

<<'I  know  my  rights,  and  am  determined  to  make 
them  available,"  answered  the  obstinate  youth. 

"  Mr  Richard  Middlemas,  I  am  sorry  for  you." 

"  Mr  Adam  Hartley,  I  beg  to  know  why  I  am 
honoured  by  your  sorrow." 

*«  I  pity  you,"  answered  Hartley,  "  both  for  the 
obstinacy  of  selfishness,  which  can  think  of  wealth 
after  the  scene  you  saw  last  night,  and  for  the  idle 
vision  which  leads  you  to  believe  that  you  can  ob- 
tain possession  of  it." 

«  Selfish  I"  cried  Middlenaas  ;  «  why,  I  am  a 
dutiful  son,  labouring  to  clear  the  memory  of  a 
calnnmiated  mother — And  am  I  a  visionary?^ 
Why,  it  was  to  this  hope  that  I  awakened,  when 
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old  Moii9ada'B  letter  to  Gray,  devoting  me  to  per- 
petual obscurity,  firgt  roused  me  to  a  sense  of  my 
sitoation,  and  dispelled  the  dreams  of  my  childhood. 
Do  yon  think  that  I  would  ever  have  submitted  to 
the  drudgery  which  I  shared  with  you,  but  that,  by 
doing  io,  I  kept  in  view  the  only  traces  of  these 
imnatural  parents,  by  means  of  which  I  proposed 
to  introduce  myself  to  their  notice,  and,  if  neces- 
sary, enforce  the  rights  of  a  legitimate  child  ?  The 
silence  and  death  of  Mon^ada  broke  my  plans,  and 
it  was  then  only  I  reconciled  myself  to  the  thoughts 
of  India." 

**  You  were  rery  young  to  have  known  so  much 
of  the  Scottish  law,  at  the  time  when  we  were  first 
acquainted,"  said  Hartley.  **  But  I  can  guess  your 
instructor." 

<<  No  less  authority  than  Tom  Hillary's,"  rej^ied 
Middlemas.  ^^  His  good  counsel  on  that  head  is  a 
reason  why  I  do  not  now  prosecute  him  to  the 
gallows." 

"  I  judged  as  much,"  replied  Hartley ;  "  for  I 
heard  him,  before  I  left  Middlemas,  debating  the 
point  with  Mr  Lawford ;  and  I  recollect  perfectly, 
that  he  stated  the  law  to  be  such  as  yon  now  lay 
down." 

<<  And  what  said  Lawford  in  answer?"  demanded 
Middlemas. 

**  He  admitted,"  replied  Hartley,  <<  that  in  cir- 
cnmstances  where  the  case  was  doubtful,  such  pre- 
sumptions of  legitimacy  might  be  admitted.  Bat 
he  said  they  were  liable  to  be  controlled  by  positire 
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and  precise  testimony^  as,  for  instancey  the  evidenee 
of  the  mother  declaring  the  illegitimacy  of  the 
child." 

**  Bat  there  can  exist  none  snch  in  my  case/'  said 
Middlemas  hastily,  and  with  marks  of  alarm. 

<<  I  will  not  deceive  yon,  Mr  Middlemas,  though 
I  fear  I  cannot  help  giving  yon  pain.  I  had  yes- 
terday a  long  conference  with  your  mother,  Mrs 
Witherington,  in  which  she  acknowledged  yon  as 
her  s(m,  hot  a  son  bom  before  marriage.  This 
express  declaration  will,  therefore,  put  an  end  to 
the  suppositions  on  which  you  ground  your  hopes. 
If  you  please,  you  may  hear  the  contents  of  her  de- 
olaration,  which  I  have  in  her  own  handwriting." 

*^  Confusion  I  is  the  cup  to  be  for  ever  dashed 
from  my  lips  ?"  muttered  Richard ;  but  recoYering 
his  composure,  by  exertion  of  the  self-command  of 
which  he  possessed  so  large  a  portion,  he  desired 
Hartley  to  proceed  with  his  comtaunication.  Hart- 
ley accordingly  proceeded  to  inform  him  of  the 
particulars  preceding  his  birth,  and  those  which 
followed  after  it;  while  Middlemas,  seated  on  a 
flea-chest,  listened  with  inimitable  composure  to  a 
tale  which  went  to  root  up  the  flourishing  hopes  of 
wealth  which  he  had  lately  so  fondly  entertained. 

Zilia  Mon9ada  was  the  only  child  of  a  Portu- 
guese Jew  of  great  wealth,  who  had  come  to  Lon- 
don, in  prosecution  of  his  commerce.  Among  the 
few  Christians  who  frequented  his  house,  and  oc- 
casionally his  table,  was  Richard  Tresham,  a  gentle- 
man of  a  high  Northumbrian  family,  deeply  engaged 
in  the  seryice  of  Charles  Edward  during  his  short 
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invasion,  and  though  holding  a  commission  in  the 
Portuguese  service,  still  an  ohject  of  suspicion  to 
the  British  government,  on  account  of  his  well- 
known  courage  and  Jacohitical  principles.  The 
high-hred  elegance  of  this  gentleman,  together 
with  his  complete  acquaintance  with  the  Portu- 
guese language  and  manners,  had  won  the  inti- 
macy of  old  Mon9ada,  and,  alas  I  the  heart  of  the 
inexperienced  Zilia,  who,  heautiful  as  an  angel, 
had  as  little  knowledge  of  the  world  and  its  wicked- 
ness as  the  lamh  that  is  hut  a  week  old. 

Tresham  made  his  proposals  to  Mon9ada,  per- 
haps in  a  manner  which  too  evidently  showed  that 
he  conceived  the  high-horn  Christian  was  degra- 
ding himself  in  asking  an  alliance  with  the  wealthy 
Jew.  Mon9ada  rejected  his  proposals, .  forbade 
him  his  house,  but  could  not  prevent  the  lovers 
from  meeting  in  private.  Tresham  made  a  dis- 
honourable use  of  the  opportunities  which  the  poor 
Zilia  so  incautiously  afforded,  and  the  consequence 
was  her  ruin.  The  lover,  however,  had  every 
purpose  of  righting  the  injury  which  he  had  in- 
flicted, and,  after  various  plans  of  secret  marriage, 
which  were  rendered  abortive  by  the  difference  of 
religion,  and  other  circumstances,  flight  for  Scot- 
land was  determined  on.  The  hurry  of  the  j  ourney, 
the  fear  and  anxiety  to  which  Zilia  was  subject, 
brought  on  her  confinement  several  weeks  before 
the  usual  time,  so  that  they  were  compelled  to 
accept  of  the  assistance  and  accommodation  offer- 
ed by  Mr  Gray.  They  had  not  been  there  many 
hours  ere  Tresham  heard,  by  the  medium  of  some 
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tbarp-iighted  or  keen-eared  friend,  that  there  were 
warrants  out  against  him  for  treasonahie  practicesf. 
His  correspondenee  with  Charles  Edward  had  be- 
come known  to  Mon9ada  daring  the  period  of 
their  friendship ;  he  betrayed  it  in  vengeance  to 
the  British  cabinet,  and  warrants  were  issued,  in 
whidi,  at  Mon9ada's  request,  his  daughter's  name 
was  included.  This  might  be  of  use,  he  appre« 
hended,  to  enable  him  to  separate  his  daughter 
from  Tresham,  should  he  find  the  fugitives  actually 
married.  How  far  he  succeeded,  the  reader  al« 
ready  know%  as  well  as  the  precautions  which  he 
took  to  prevent  the  living  evidence  of  his  child's 
fruity  from  being  known  to  exist.  His  daughter 
he  carried  with  him,  and  subjected  her  to  severe 
restraint,  which  her  own  reflections  rendered 
donbly  bitter.  It  would  have  completed  his  re* 
venge,  had  the  author  of  Zilia's  misfortunes  been 
bronght  to  the  scaffold  for  his  political  offence*. 
But  Tresham  skulked  among  friends  in  the  High- 
lands, and  escaped  until  the  affair  blew  over. 

He  afterwards  entered  into  the  East  India  Com'> 
pany's  service,  under  his  mother's  name  of  Wither* 
ington,  which  concealed  the  Jacobite  and  rebel, 
until  these  terms  were  forgotten.  His  skill  in. 
military  affairs  soon  raised  him  to  riches  and  emi- 
nence. When  he  returned  to  Britain,  his  first 
enqniries  were  after  the  family  of  Mon9adar  His 
fame,  his  wealth,  and  the  late  conviction  that  his 
daughter  never  would  marry  any  but  him  who  had 
her  first  love,  induced  the  old  man  to  give  that 
encouragement  to  General  Witherrngton^  which 
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he  had  always  denied  to  the  poor  and  outlawed 
Major  Tresham ;  and  the  lovers,  after  having  heen 
fourteen  years  separated,  were  at  length  united  in. 
wedlock. 

General  Witherington  eagerly  concurred  in  the 
earnest  wish  of  his  father-in-law,  that  every  re- 
memhrance  of  former  events  should  be  buried,  by 
leaving  the  fruit  of  the  early  and  unhappy  intrigue 
suitably  provided  for,  but  in  a  distant  and  obscure 
situation.  Zilia  thought  far  otherwise.  Her  heart 
longed,  with  a  mother's  longing,  towards  the  ob- 
ject of  her  first  maternal  tenderness,  but  she  dared 
not  place  herself  in  opposition  at  once  to  the  will 
of  her  father,  and  the  decision  of  her  husband. 
The  former,  his  religious  prejudices  much  effaced 
by  his  long  residence  in  England,  had  given  con- 
sent that  she  should  conform  to  the  established 
religion  of  her  husband  and  her  country, — ^the 
latter,  haughty  as  we  have  described  him,  made  it 
his  pride  to  introduce  the  beautiful  convert  among 
his  high-born  kindred.  The  discovery  of  her  for- 
mer frailty  would  have  proved  a  blow  to  her  re- 
spectability, which  he  dreaded  like  death ;  and  it 
could  not  long  remain  a  secret  from  his  wife,  that 
in  consequence  of  a  severe  illness  in  India,  evea 
his  reason  became  occasionally  shaken  by  anything 
which  violently  agitated  his  feelings.  She  had, 
therefore,  acquiesced  in  patience  and  silence  in 
the  course  of  policy  which  Mon9ada  had  devised, 
and  which  her  husband  anxiously  and  warmly  ap- 
proved. Yet  her  thoughts,  even  when  their  mar- 
riage was  blessed  with  other  offspring,  anxiously 
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Mverted  to  the  banished  and  outcast  child,  "who 
had  first  been  clasped  to  the  maternal  bosom. 

All  these  feelings,  <<  subdued  and  cherished 
long/'  were  set  afloat  in  full  tide  by  the  unexpected 
discovery  of  this  son,  redeemed  from  a  lot  of 
extreme  misery,  and  placed  before  his  mother's 
imagination  in  circumstances  so  disastrous. 

It  was  in  vain  that  her  husband  had  assured 
her  that  he  would  secure  the  young  man's  pros- 
perity, by  his  purse  and  his  interest.  She  could 
not  be  satisfied,  until  she  had  herself  done  some- 
thing to  alleviate  the  doom  of  banishment  to  which 
her  eldest-bom  was  thus  condemned.  She  was 
the  more  eager  to  do  so,  as  she  felt  the  extreme 
delicacy  of  her  health,  which  was  undermined  by 
so  many  years  of  secret  suffering. 

Mrs  Witherington  was,  in  conferring  her  ma- 
ternal bounty,  naturally  led  to  employ  the  agency 
of  Hartley,  the  companion  of  her  son,  and  to  whom, 
since  the  recovery  of  her  younger  children,  she 
almost  looked  up  as  to  a  tutelar  deity.  She  placed 
in  his  hands  a  sum  of  L.2000,  which  she  had  at 
her .  own  unchallenged  disposal,  with  a  request, 
uttered  in  the  fondest  and  most  affectionate  terms, 
that  it  might  be  applied  to  the  service  of  Richard 
Middlemas  in  the  way  Hartley  should  think  most 
useful  to  him.  She  assured  him  of  further  support, 
as  it  should  be  needed  ;  and  a  note  to  the  follow- 
ing purport  was  also  intrusted  to  him,  to  be  de- 
livered when  and  where  the  prudence  of  Hartley 
should  judge  it  proper  to  confide  to  him  the  secret 
of  his  birtL 
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<<  Oh,  Benoni  I  Oh,  child  of  my  sorrow  I*'  said 
this  interesting  document,  ^^  why  should  the  eyes  of 
thy  unhappy  mother  be  about  to  obtain  permission 
to  look  on  thee,  since  her  arms  were  denied  the 
right  to  fold  thee  to  her  bosom  ?  May  the  God  of 
Jews  and  of  Gentiles  watch  over  thee,  and  g^ard 
thee  I  May  he  remove,  in  his  good  time,  the  dark- 
ness which  rolls  between  me  and  the  beloved  of  my 
heart — ^the  first  fruit  of  my  unhappy,  nay,  unhal- 
lowed a£Fection.  Do  not — do  not,  my  beloved  I — 
think  thyself  a  lonely  exile,  while  thy  mother's 
prayers  arise  for  thee  at  sunrise  and  at  sunset,  to 
call  down  every  blessing  on  thy  head — ^to  invoke 
every  power  in  thy  protection  and  defence.  Seek 
not  to  see  me — Oh,  why  must  I  say  so  I — But  let 
me  humble  myself  in  the  dast,  since  it  is  my  own 
sin,  my  own  folly,  which  I  must  blame ; — but  seek 
not  to  see  or  speak  with  me — ^it  might  be  the  death 
of  both.  Confide  thy  thoughts  to  the  excellent 
Hartley,  who  hath  been  the  guardian  angel  of  us 
all — even  as  the  tribes  of  Israel  had  each  their 
guardian  angel.  What  thou  shalt  wish,  and  he 
shall  advise  in  thy  behalf,  shall  be  done,  if  in  the 
power  of  a  mother — And  the  love  of  a  mother  I  Is 
it  bounded  by  seas,  or  can  deserts  and  distance 
measure  its  limits  ?  Oh,  child  of  my  sorrow  I  Olv 
Benoni  I  let  thy  spirit  be  with  mine,  as  mine  is 
with  thee. 

<«  Z.  M.'^ 

All  these  arrangements  being  completed,  the 
unfortunate  lady  next  insisted  with  her  hosbancl 
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that  she  should  he  permitted  to  see  her  son  ia 
that  parting  interview  which  terminated  so  fatally* 
Hartley,  therefore,  now  discharged  as  her  execu- 
tor, the  duty  intrusted  to  him  as  her  confidential 
agent. 

"  Surely,"  he  thought,  as,  having  finished  his 
communication,  he  was  ahout  to  leave  the  apart- 
ment, <'  surely  the  demons  of  Ambition  and  Ava- 
rice will  unclose  the  talons  which  they  have  fix^ 
upon  this  man,  at  a  charm  like  this.*' 

And  indeed  Richard's  heart  had  been  formed  of 
the  nether  millstone,  had  he  not  been  duly  affected 
by  these  first  and  last  tokens  of  his  mother's  affec- 
tion. He  leant  his  head  upon  a  table,  and  his  tears 
flowed  plentifully.  Hartley  left  him  undisturbed 
for  more  than  an  hour,  and  on  his  return  found 
him  in  nearly  the  same  attitude  in  which  he  had 
left  him. 

**  I  regret  to  disturb  you  at  this  moment,"  he 
said,  <<  but  I  have  still  a  part  of  my  duty  to  dis- 
charge. I  must  place  in  your  possession  the  de- 
posit which  your  mother  made  in  my  hands — and 
I  must  also  remind  yon  that  time  flies  fast,  and 
that  you  have  scarce  an  hour  or  two  to  determine 
whether  you  will  prosecute  your  Indian  voyage, 
under  the  new  view  of  circumstances  which  I  have 
opened  to  you." 

Middlemas  took  the  bills  which  his  mother  had 
bequeathed  him.  As  he  raised  his  head,  Hartley 
could  observe  that  his  face  was  stained  with  tears. 
Yet  he  counted  over  the  money  with  mercantile 
accuracy ;  and  though  he  assumed  the  pen  for  the 
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purpose  of  writing  a  discharge  with  an  air  of  in- 
consolahle  dejection,  yet  he  drew  it  up  in  good  set 
terms,  like  one  who  had  his  senses  much  at  his 
command. 

"  And  now,"  he  said,  in  a  mournful  voice,  "  give 
me  my  mother's  narrative." 

Hartley  almost  started,  and  answered  hastily, 
**  You  have  the  poor  lady's  letter,  which  was  ad- 
dressed to  yourself — ^the  narrative  is  addressed  to 
me.  It  is  my  warrant  for  disposing  of  a  large  sum 
of  money — it  concerns  the  rights  of  third  parties^ 
and  I  cannot  part  with  it." 

"  Surely,  surely  it  were  better  to  deliver  it  into 
my  hands,  were  it  hut  to  weep  over  it,"  answered 
Middlemas.  "  My  fortune.  Hartley,  has  been  very 
cruel.  You  see  that  my  parents  purposed  to  have 
made  me  their  undoubted  heir ;  yet  their  purpose 
was  disappointed  by  accident.  And  now  my  mo- 
ther comes  with  well- intended  fondness,  and  while 
she  means  to  advance  my  fortune,  furnishes  evi- 
dence to  destroy  it. — Come,  come.  Hartley — you 
must  be  conscious  that  my  mother  wrote  those  de- 
tails entirely  for  my  information.  I  am  the  right- 
ful owner,  and  insist  on  having  them." 

*^  I  am  sorry  I  must  insist  on  refusing  your  de- 
mand," answered  Hartley,  putting  the  papers  in 
his  pocket.  <<  You  ought  to  consider,  that  if  this 
communication  has  destroyed  the  idle  and  ground- 
less hopes  which  you  have  indulged  in,  it  has,  at 
the  same  time,  more  than  trebled  your  capital; 
and  that  if  there  are  some  hundreds  or  thousands 
in  the  world  richer  than  yourself,  there  are  many 
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millions  not  half  so  well  provided.  Set  a  brave 
spirit,  then,  against  your  fortune,  and  do  not 
doubt  your  success  in  life." 

His  words  seemed  to  sink  into  the  gloomy  mind 
of  Middlemas.  He  stood  silent  for  a  moment,  and 
then  answered  with  a  reluctant  and  insinuating 
voice, — 

<<  My  dear  Hartley,  we  have  long  been  compa- 
nions— ^you  can  have  neither  pleasure  nor  interest 
in  ruining  my  hopes — ^you  may  find  some  in  for- 
warding them.  Mon9ada*s  fortune  will  enable  me 
to  allow  five  thousand  pounds  to  the  friend  who 
should  aid  me  in  my  difficulties." 

«  Good  morning  to  you,  Mr  Middlemas,"  said 
Hartley,  endeavouring  to  withdl*aw. 

<^  One  moment — one  moment,"  said  Middlemas, 
holding  his  friend  by  the  button  at  the  same  time, 
**  I  meant  to  say  ten  thousand — and — and — ^marry 
whomsoever  you  like — I  will  not  be  your  hinder- 


ance." 


"  You  are  a  villain  I"  said  Hartley,  breaking 
from  him,  "  and  I  always  thought  you  so." 

*'  And  you,"  answered  Middlemas,  '<  are  a  fool, 
and  I  never  thought  you  better.  Off  he  goes — 
Let  him — ^the  game  has  been  played  and  lost — I 
must  hedge  my  bets :  India  must  be  my  back-play." 

All  was  in  readiness  for  his  departure.  A  small 
vessel  and  a  favouring  gale  conveyed  him  and  seve- 
ral other  military  gentlemen  to  the  Downs,  where 
the  Indiaman  which  was  to  transport  them  from 
Europe,  lay  ready  for  their  reception. 

His  first  feelings  were  sufficiently  disconsolate. 
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But  accustomed  from  his  infancy  to  conceal  kis 
internal  thoughts,  he  appeared  in  the  course  of  a 
week  the  gayest  and  best  bred  passenger  who  ever 
dared  the  long  and  weary  space  betwixt  Old  Eng- 
land and  her  Indian  possessions.  At  Madras, 
where  the  so^able  feelings  of  the  resident  inhabi- 
tants give  ready  way  to  enthusiasm  in  behalf  <^ 
any  stranger  of  i^reeable  qualities,  he  experienced 
that  warm  hospitsdity  which  disUngnishes  the  Bri- 
tish character  in  the  East. 

Middlemas  was  well  received  in  company,  and 
in  the  way  of  becoming  an  indispensable  goest  at 
every  entertainment  in  the  place,  when  the  vessel, 
on  board  of  which  Hartley  acted  as  surgeon's  mate, 
arrived  at  the  same  settlement.  The  latter  would 
not,  from  his  situation,  have  been  entitled  to  ex- 
pect much  civility  and  attention;  but  this  disad- 
vantage was  made  up  by  his  possessing  the  most 
poweiful  introductions  from  General  Withering- 
ton,  and  from  other  persons  of  weight  in  Leaden- 
hall  Street,  the  General's  friends,  to  the  principal 
inhabitants  in  the  settlement.  He  found  himself 
once  more,  therefore,  moving  in  the  same  sphere 
with  Middlemas,  and  under  the  alternative  of  Uving 
with  him  on  decent  and  distant  terms,  or  of  break- 
ing off  with  him  altogether. 

The  first  of  these  courses  might  perhaps  have 
been  the  wisest ;  but  the  other  was  most  congenial 
to  the  blunt  and  plain  character  of  Hartley,  who 
saw  neither  propriety  nor  comfort  in  maintaining  a 
show  of  friendly  intercourse,  to  conceal  hate^  eon- 
tempt,  and  mutual  dislike. 
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The  circle  at  Fort  Saint  George  was  much  more 
restricted  at  that  time  than  it  has  been  since.  The 
coldness  of  the  young  men  did  not  escape  notice ; 
it  transpired  that  they  had  been  once  intimates  and 
fellow-students ;  yet  it  was  now  found  that  they 
hesitated  at  accepting  invitations  to  the  same  pai^ 
ties.  Rumour  assigned  many  different  and  income 
patible  reasons  for  this  deadly  breach^  to  which 
Hartley  gave  no  attention  whatever,  while  Lieu- 
tenant Middlemas  took  care  to  countenance  those 
which  represented  the  cause  of  the  quarrel  most 
favourably  to  himself. 

<<  A  little  bit  of  rivalry  had  taken  place/'  he  said, 
when  pressed  by  gentlemen  for  an  explanation; 
<<  he  had  only  had  the  good  ludc  to  get  further  in 
the  good  graces  of  a  fair  lady  than  his  friend  Hart- 
ley, who  had  made  a  quarrel  of  it,  as  they  saw. 
He  thought  it  very  silly  to  keep  up  spleen,  at  such 
a  distance  of  time  and  space.  He  was  sorry,  more 
for  the  sake  of  the  strangeness  of  the  appearance 
of  the  thing  than  any  thing  else,  although  his  friend 
had  really  some  very  good  points  about  him.'' 

While  these  whispers  were  working  their  effect 
in  society,  they  did  not  prevent  Hartley  from  re- 
ceiving the  most  flattering  assurances  of  encourage- 
ment and  official  promotion  from  the  Madras  go- 
vernment as  opportunity  should  arise.  Soon  after, 
it  was  intimated  to  him  that  a  medical  appointment 
of  a  lucrative  nature  in  a  remote  settlement  was 
conferred  on  him,  which  removed  him  for  some  time 
from  Madras  and  its  neighbourhood. 

Hartley  accordingly  sailed  on  his  distant  expedi- 
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tion ;  and  it  was  observed,  that  after  his  departure, 
the  character  of  Middlemas,  as  if  some  check  had 
been  removed,  began  to  display  itself  in  disagree- 
able colours.  It  was  noticed  that  this  young  man, 
whose  manners  were  so  agreeable  and  so  courteous 
during  the  first  months  after  his  arrival  in  India, 
began  now  to  show  symptoms  of  a  haughty  and 
overbearing  spirit.  He  had  adopted,  for  reasons 
which  the  reader  may  conjecture,  but  which  ap- 
peared to  be  mere  whim  at  ¥ort  St  George,  the 
name  of  Tresham,  in  addition  to  that  by  which  he 
had  hitherto  been  distinguished,  and  in  this  he 
persisted  with  an  obstinacy,  which  belonged  more 
to  the  pride  than  the  craft  of  his  character.  The 
Lieutenant- Colonel  of  the  regiment,  an  old  cross- 
tempered  martinet,  did  not  choose  to  indulge  the 
Captain  (such  was  now  the  rank  of  Middlemas)  in 
this  humour. 

"  He  knew  no  oflficer,"  he  said,  "  by  any  name 
save  that  which  he  bore  in  his  commission/'  and 
he  Middlemass*d  the  Captain  on  all  occasions. 

One  fatal  evening,  the  Captain  was  so  much  pro- 
voked, as  to  intimate  peremptorily,  <<  that  he  knew 
his  own  name  best." 

<<  Why,  Captain  Middlemas,"  replied  the  Colonel, 
<<  it  is  not  every  child  that  knows  its  own  father, 
so  how  can  every  man  be  so  sure  of  his  own  name?'' 

The  bow  was  drawn  at  a  venture,  but  the  shaft 
found  the  rent  in  the  armour,  and  stung  deeply. 
In  spite  of  all  the  interposition  which  could  be  at-> 
tempted,  Middlemas  insisted  on  challenging  the 
Colonel,  who  could  be  persuaded  to  no  apology. 
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<<  If  Captain  Middlemas,"  he  said,  <<  thought  the 
cap  fitted,  he  was  welcome  to  wear  it*" 

The  result  was  a  meeting,  in  which,  after  the 
parties  had  exchanged  shots,  the  seconds  tendered 
their  mediation.  It  was  rejected  hy  Middlemas, 
who,  at  the  second  fire,  had  the  misfortune  to  kill 
his  commanding  officer.  In  consequence,  he  was 
obliged  to  fly  from  the  British  settlements ;  for, 
being  universally  blamed  for  haying  pushed  the 
quarrel  to  extremity,  there  was  little  doubt  that 
the  whole  severity  of  military  discipline  would  be 
exercised  upon  the  delinquent.  Middlemas,  there* 
fore,  vanished  from  Fort  St  Greorge,  and,  though 
the  aflair  had  made  much  noise  at  the  time,  was  soon 
no  longer  talked  of.  It  was  understood,  in  general, 
that  he  had  gone  to  seek  that  fortune  at  the  court 
of  some  native  prince,  which  he  could  no  longer 
hope  for  in  the  British  settlements. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Three  years  passed  away  after  the  fatal  ren- 
counter mentioned  in  the  last  Chapter,  and  Doctor 
Hartley  returningfrom  his  appointed  mission,  which 
was  only  temporary,  receiyed  encouragement  to 
settle  in  Madras  in  a  medical  capacity  f  and,  upon 
having  done  so,  soon  had  reason  to  think  he  had 
chosen  a  line  in  which  he  might  rise  to  wealth  and 
reputation.  His  practice  was  not  confined  to  his 
countrymen,  hut  much  sought  after  among  the- na- 
tives, who,  whatever  may  he  their  prejudices  against 
the  Europeans  in  other  respects,  universally  esteem 
their  superior  powers  in  the  medical  profession. 
This  lucrative  hranch  of  practice  rendered  it  neces- 
sary that  Hartley  should  make  the  Oriental  lan- 
guages his  study,  in  order  to  hold  communication 
with  his  patients  without  the  intervention  of  an 
interpreter.  He  had  enough  of  opportunities  to 
practise  as  a  linguist,  for,  in  acknowledgment,  as  he 
used  jocularly  to  say,  of  the  large  fees  of  the  wealthy 
Moslemah  and  Hindoos,  he  attended  the  poor  of  all 
nations  gratis,  whenever  he  was  called  upon. 

It  so  chanced,  that  one  evening  he  was  hastily 
summoned  by  a  message  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Government,  to  attend  a  patient  of  consequence. 
<<  Yet  he  is,  after  all,  only  a  Fakir,"  said  the  mes- 
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sage.  '^  You  will  find  him  at  the  tomh  of  Cara  Razi^ 
the  Mahomedan  saint  and  doctor,  about  one  cos» 
from  the  fort.  Enquire  for  him  by  the  name  of 
Barak  El  Hadgi.  Such  a  patient  prombes  no  fees  ; 
bat  we  know  how  little  you  care  about  the  pagodas ; 
and,  besides,  the  Goremment  is  your  paymaster 
on  this  occasion." 

<<  That  is  the  last  matter  to  be  thought  on/'  said 
Hartley,  and  instantly  repaired  in  his  palanquin  to 
the  place  pointed  out  to  him. 

The  tomb  of  the  Owliah,  or  Mahomedan  Saint, 
Cara  Razi,  was  a  place  held  in  much  reverence  by 
every  g^od  Mussulman.  It  was  situated  in  the 
centre  of  a  grove  of  mangos  and  tamarind-trees,^ 
and  was  built  of  red  stone,  having  three  domes^ 
and  minarets  at  every  comer.  There  was  a  court 
in  front,  as  usual,  around  which  were  cells  con- 
structed for  the  accommodation  of  the  Fakirs  who 

* 

visited  the  tomb  from  motives  of  devotion,  and 
made  a  longer  or  shorter  residence  there  as  they 
thought  proper,  subsisting  upon  the  alms  which  the 
Faithful  never  fail  to  bestow  on  them  in  exchange 
for  the  benefit  of  their  prayers.  These  devotees 
were  engaged  day  and  night  in  reading  verses  of 
the  Koran  before  the  tomb,  which  was  constructed 
of  white  marble,  inscribed  with  sentences  from  the 
book  of  the  Prophet,  and  with  the  various  titles 
conferred  by  the  Koran  upon  the  Supreme  Being* 
Such  a  sepulchre,  of  which  there  are  many,  is,  with 
its  appendages  and  attendionts,  respected  during 
wars  and  revolutions,  and  no  less  by  Feringis^ 
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(Franks,  that  is,)  and  Hindoos,  than  by  Mahomedans 
themselves.  The  Fakirs,  in  retnm,  act  as  spies  for 
all  parties,  and  are  often  employed  in  secret  mis- 
sions of  importance. 

Complying  with  the  Mahomedan  cnstom,  our 
friend  Hartley  laid  aside  his  shoes  at  the  gates  of 
the  holy  precincts,  and  avoiding  to  give  offence  by 
approaching  near  to  the  tomb,  he  went  up  to  the 
principal  Moullah,  or  priest,  who  was  distinguish- 
able by  the  length  of  his  beard,  and  the  size  of  the 
large  wooden  beads,  with  which  the  Mahomedans, 
like  the  Catholics,  keep  register  of  their  prayers. 
Such  a  person,  venerable  by  his  age,  sanctity  of 
character,  and  his  real  or  supposed  contempt  of 
worldly  pursuits  and  enjoyments,  is  regarded  as 
the  head  of  an  establishment  of  this  kind. 

The  Moullah  is  permitted  by  his  situation  to  be 
more  communicative  with  strangers  than  his  young- 
er brethren,  who  in  the  present  instance  remained 
with  their  eyes  fixed  on  the  Koran,  muttering  their 
recitations  without  noticing  the  European,  or  at- 
tending to  what  he  said,  as  he  enquired  at  their 
superior  for  Barak  el  Hadgi. 

The  Moullah  was  seated  on  the  earth,  from  which 
he  did  not  arise,  or  show  any  mark  of  reverence ; 
nor  did  he  interrupt  the  tale  of  his  beads,  which  he 
continued  to  count  assiduously  while  Hartley  was 
speaking.  When  he  finished,  the  old  man  raised  his 
eyes,  and  Jooking  at  him  with  an  air  of  distraction, 
as  if  he  was  endeavouring  to  recollect  what  he  had 
been  saying,  he  at  length  pointed  to  one  of  the 
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eells,  and  resumed  his  devotions  like  one  who  felt 
impatient  of  whatever  withdrew  his  attention  from 
his  sacred  duties,  were  it  hut  for  an  instant. 

Hartley  entered  the  cell  indicated,  with  the  usual 
salutation  of  Salam  Alaikum.  His  patient  lay  on 
a  little  carpet  in  a  comer  of  the  small  white- washed 
cell.  He  was  a  man  of  about  forty,  dressed  in  the 
black  robe  of  his  order,  very  much  torn  and  patch- 
ed. He  wore  a  high  conical  cap  of  Tartarian  felt, 
and  had  round  his  neck  the  string  of  black  beads 
belonging  to  his  order.  His  eyes  and  posture  indi- 
cated suffering,  which  he  was  enduring  with  stoical 
patience. 

<^  Salam  Alaikum,"  said  Hartley ;  ''  you  are  in 
pain,  my  father  ?" — a  title  which  he  gave  rather  to 
the  profession  than  to  the  years  of  the  person  he 
addressed. 

'<  Salam  Alaikum  bema  sabastem,**  answered  the 
Fakir ;  "  Well  is  it  for  you  that  you  have  suffered 
patiently.  The  Book  saith,  such  shall  be  the  greet- 
ing of  the  angels  to  those  who  enter  paradise." 

The  conversation  being  thus  opened,  the  physi- 
cian proceeded  to  enquire  into  the  complaints  of  the 
patient,  and  to  prescribe  what  he  thought  advisable. 
Having  done  this,  he  was  about  to  retire,  when,  to 
his  great  surprise,  the  Fakir  tendered  him  a  ring  of 
some  value. 

"  The  wise,"  said  Hartley,  declining  the  present, 
and  at  the  same  time  paying  a  suitable  compliment 
to  the  Fakir  s  cap  and  ro'be, — "  the  wise  of  every 
country  are  brethren.  My  left  hand  takes  no  guer- 
don of  my  right." 
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<<  A  Feringi  can  tlien  refuse  gold  I*'  said  tke  TVi- 
kir.  <<  I  thought  they  took  it  from  every  haady 
whether  pare  as  that  of  an  Hoitri,  or  leprous  like 
Gehazi's — eyen  as  the  hungry  dog  recketh  not  whe- 
ther the  flesh  he  eateth  he  of  the  eamel  of  the  pro* 
phet  Saleth,  or  of  the  ass  of  Degial — on  whose 
head  he  curses  V 

<<  The  Book  says,"  replied  Hartley,  <<  that  it  is 
Allah  who  closes  and  who  enlarges  the  heart. 
Frank  and  Mussulman  are  all  alike  moulded  hy  his 
pleasure/' 

^<  My  hrother  hath  spoken  wisely,"  answered 
the  patient.  <<  Welcome  the  disease,  if  it  hring  thee 
acquainted  with  a  wise  physician.  For  what  saith 
the  poet — '  It  is  well  to  have  fallen  to  the  earth, 
if  while  grovelling  there  thou  shalt  discover  a 
diamond/  " 

The  physician  made  repeated  visits  to  Iks  patient, 
and  continued  to  do  so  even  after  the  health  of  M 
Hadgi  was  entirely  restored*  He  had  no  difficulty 
in  discerning  in  him  one  of  those  secret  agents  fre- 
quently employed  hy  Asiatic  Sovereigns.  His  in- 
telligence, his  learning,  ahove  all,  his  versatility 
and  freedom  from  prejudices  of  every  kind,  lefifc  no 
deubt  of  Barak's  possessing  the  necessary  qualifi- 
cations for  conducting  such  delicate  negotiations ; 
while  his  gravity  of  habit  and  profession  could  not 
prevent  his  features  from  expressing  occasionally 
a  perception  of  humour,  not  usually  seen  in  dc>- 
TOtees  of  his  class. 

Barak  El  Hadgi  talked  often,  amidst  their  pri- 
vate conversations,  of  the  power  and  dignity  of  the 
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Nawaub  of  Mysore ;  and  Hartley  had  little  doubt 
that  he  came  from  the  Court  of  Hyder  All,  on  some 
secret  mission,  perhaps  for  achieving  a  more  solid 
peace  betwixt  that  able  and  sagacions  Prince  and 
the  East  India  Company's  Government, — that  which 
existed  for  the  time  being  regarded  on  both  parts 
as  little  more  than  a  hollow  and  insincere  truce. 
He  told  many  stories  to  the  advantage  of  this  Prince, 
who  certainly  was  one  of  the  wisest  that  Hindo- 
stan  could  boast ;  and  amidst  great  crimes,  perpe- 
trated to  gratify  his  ambition,  displayed  many  in- 
stances of  princely  generosity,  and,,  what  was  a 
little  more  surprising,  of  even-handed  justice. 

On  one  occasion,  shortly  before  Barak  El  Hadgi 
left  Madras,  he  visited  the  Doctor,  and  partook  of 
his  sherbet,  which  he  preferred  to  his  own,  perhaps 
because  a  few  glasses  of  rum  or  brandy  were  usually 
added  to  enrich  the  compound.  It  might  be  owing 
to  repeated  applications  to  the  jar  which  contained 
this  generous  fluid,  that  the  Pilgrim  became  more 
than  usually  frank  in  his  communications,  and  not 
contented  with  praising  his  Nawaub  with  the  most 
hyperbolic  eloquence,  he  began  to  insinuate  the  in- 
fluence which  he  himself  enjoyed  with  the  Invin-^ 
cible,  the  Lord  and  Shield  of  the  Faith  of  the 
Prophet. 

<<  Brother  of  my  soul/'  he  said,  <<  do  but  think 
if  thou  needest  aught  that  the  all>powerful  Hyder 
Ali  Khan  Bahauder  can  give ;  and  then  use  not  the 
intercession  of  those  who  dwell  in  palaces,  and  wear 
jewels  in  their  turbans,  but  seek  the  cell  of  thy 
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brother  at  the  Great  City,  which  is  Seringapatam. 
And  the  poor  Fakir,  in  his  torn  cloak,  shall  better 
advance  thy  suit  with  the  Nawanb  [for  Hyder  did 
not  assume  the  title  of  Sultaun]  than  they  who  sit 
opon  seats  of  honour  in  the  Diyan." 

With  these  and  sundry  other  expressions  of  re» 
gard,  he  exhorted  Hartley  to  come  into  the  Mysore^ 
and  look  upon  the  face  of  the  Great  Prince,  whose 
glance  inspired  wisdom,  and  whose  nod  conferred 
wealth,  so  that  FoUy  or  Porerty  could  not  appear 
before  him.  He  o£Pered  at  the  same  time  to  requite 
the  kindness  which  Hartley  had  evinced  to  him,  by 
showing  him  whatever  was  worthy  the  attention  of 
a  sage  in  the  land  of  Mysore. 

Hartley  was  not  reluctant  to  promise  to  under- 
take the  proposed  journey,  if  the  continuance  of 
good  understanding  betwixt  their  governments 
should  render  it  practicable,  and  in  reality  looked 
forward  to  the  possibility  of  such  an  event  with  a 
good  deal  of  interest.  The  friends  parted  with 
mutual  good  wishes,  afiber  exchanging,  in  the  Ori- 
ental fashion,  such  gifts  as  became  sages,  to  whom 
knowledge  was  to  be  supposed  dearer  than  wealth. 
Barak  el  Hadgi  presented  Hartley  with  a  small 
quantity  of  the  balsam  of  Mecca,  very  hard  to  be 
procured  in  an  unadulterated  form,  and  gave  him  at 
the  same  time  a  passport  in  a  peculiar  character, 
which  he  assured  him  would  be  respected  by  every 
officer  of  the  Nawaub,  should  his  friend  be  disposed 
to  accomplish  his  visit  to  the  Mysore*  '<  The  head 
af  him  who  should  disrespect  this  safe-conduct,'* 
he  said,  <<  shall  not  be  more  safe  than  that  of  the 
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l>arley-8talk  which  the  reaper  has  grasped  in  his 
hand." 

Hartley  requited  these  civiLities  by  the  present 
of  a  few  medicines  little  used  in  the  East,  bat  such 
as  he  thought  mighty  with  suitable  directions,  be 
safely  intrusted  to  a  man  so  intelligent  as  his  Mos- 
lem friend. 

It  was  several  months  after  Barak  had  returned 
to  the  interior  of  India,  that  Hartley  was  astonish* 
ed  by  an  unexpected  rencounter. 

The  ships  from  Europe  had  but  lately  arrived^ 
and  had  brought  over  their  usual  cargo  of  boys 
longing  to  be  commanders,  and  young  women  with-- 
out  any  purpose  of  being  married,  but  whom  a 
pious  duty  to  some  brother,  some  uncle,  or  othor 
male  relative,  brought  to  India  to  keep  his  honse» 
until  they  should  find  themselves  unexpectedly  in 
one  of  their  own.  Doctor  Hartley  happened  to 
attend  a  public  breakfast  given  on  this  occasion  by 
a  gentleman  high  in  the  service.  The  roof  of  hk 
friend  had  been  recently  enriched  by  a  consign- 
ment of  three  nieces,  whom  the  old  gentleman^ 
justly  attached  to  his  quiet  hookah,  and,  it  was 
said,  to  a  pretty  girl  of  colour,  desired  to  offer  ta 
the  public,  that  he  might  have  the  fairest  chance  to 
get  rid  of  his  new  guests  as  soon  as  possible.  Hart^ 
ley,  who  was  thought  a  fish  worth  casting  a  fly  for^ 
was  contemplating  this  fair  investment  with  very 
little  interest,  when  he  heard  one  of  the  company 
say  to  another  in  a  low  voice, 

<<  Angels  and  ministers !  there  is  our  old  ao« 
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qnaintance,  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  returned  upon 
our  hands  like  unsaleable  goods." 

Hartley  looked  in  the  same  direction  with  the 
two  who  were  speaking,  and  his  eye  was  caught 
by  a  Semiramis-looking  person,  of  unusual  stature 
and  amplitude,  arrayed  in  a  sort  of  riding  habit, 
but  so  formed,  and  so  looped  and  gallooned  with 
lace,  as  made  it  resemble  the  upper  tunic  of  a  na- 
tive chief.  Her  robe  was  composed  of  crimson  silk, 
rich  with  flowers  of  gold.  She  wore  wide  trowsers 
of  light  blue  silk,  a  fine  scarlet  shawl  around  her 
waist,  in  which  was  stuck  a  creeze,  with  a  richly 
ornamented  handle.  Her  throat  and  arms  were 
loaded  with  chains  and  bracelets,  and  her  turban, 
formed  of  a  shawl  similar  to  that  worn  around 
her  waist,  was  decorated  by  a  magnificent  aigrette, 
from  which  a  blue  ostrich  plume  flowed  in  one  di- 
rection, and  a  red  one  in  another.  The  brow,  of 
European  complexion,  on  which  this  tiara  rested, 
was  too  lofty  for  beauty,  but  seemed  made  for 
command ;  the  aquiline  nose  retained  its  form,  but 
the  cheeks  were  a  little  sunken^  and  the  complexion 
80  very  brilliant,  as  to  give  strong  evidence  that 
the  whole  countenance  had  undergone  a  thorough 
repair  since  the  lady  had  left  her  couch.  A  black 
female  slave,  richly  dressed,  stood  behind  her  with 
a  chowry,  or  cow*s  tail,  having  a  silver  handle, 
which  she  used  to  keep  off  the  flies.  From  the 
mode  in  which  she  was  addressed  by  those  who 
spoke  to  her,  this  lady  appeared  a  person  of  too 
much  importance  to  be  affronted  or  neglected^  and 
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yet  one  with  whom  none  desired  farther  commu- 
nication than  the  occasion  seemed  in  propriety  to 
demand. 

She  did  not,  however,  stand  in  need  of  attention. 
The  well-known  captain  of  an  East  Indian  vessel 
lately  arrived  from  Britain  was  sedulously  polite 
to  her ;  and  two  or  three  gentlemen,  whom  Hart* 
ley  knew  to  he  engaged  in  trade,  tended  upon  her 
as  they  would  have  done  upon  the  safety  of  a  rich 
argosy. 

"  For  Heaven's  sake,  what  is  that  for  a  Zeno- 
bia  ?**  said  Hartley,  to  the  gentleman  whose  whis- 
per had  first  attracted  his  attention  to  this  lofty 
dame. 

"  Is  it  possible  you  do  not  know  the  Queen  of 
Sheba  ?'*  said  the  person  of  whom  he  enquired,  no 
way  loath  to  communicate  the  information  de- 
manded. <<  You  must  know,  then,  that  she  is  the 
daughter  of  a  Scotch  emigrant,  who  lived  and  died 
at  Pondicherry,  a  sergeant  in  Lally*s  regiment. 
She  managed  to  marry  a  partisan  officer  named 
Montreville,  a  Swiss  or  Frenchman,  I  cannot  tell 
which^  After  the  surrender  of  Pondicherry,  this 
hero  and  heroine — But  hey — what  the  devil  are 
you  thinking  of  ? — If  you  stare  at  her  that  way, 
you  will  make  a  scene  ;  for  she  will  think  nothing 
of  scolding  you  across  the  table.'' 

But  without  attending  to  his  friend's  remonstran- 
ces. Hartley  bolted  from  the  table  at  which  he  sat, 
and  made  his  way,  with  something  less  than  the 
decorum  which  the  rules  of  society  enjoin,  towards 
the  place  where  the  lady  in  question  was  seated. 
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*^  The  Doctor  is  surely  mad  this  morning — *^ 
said  his  friend  Major  Mercer  to  old  QaartermasieF 
Calder. 

Indeed  Hartley  was  not  perhaps  strictly  in  his 
senses  ;  for  looking  at  the  Queen  of  Sheha  as  he 
listened  to  Major  Mercer,  his  eye  fell  on  a  light 
female  form  heside  her,  so  placed  as  if  she  desired 
to  he  eclipsed  hy  the  hulky  form  and  flowing  rohes 
we  have  described,  and  to  his  extreme  astonish- 
ment, he  recognised  the  friend  of  his  childhood,  the 
love  of  his  youth — Menie  Gray  herself  I 

To  see  her  in  India  was  in  itself  astonishing.  To 
see  her  apparently  under  such  strange  patron  age, 
greatly  increased  his  surprise.  To  make  his  way 
to  her,  and  address  her,  seemed  the  natural  and 
direct  mode  of  satisfying  the  feelings  which  her 
appearance  excited. 

His  impetuosity  was  however  checked,  when^ 
advancing  close  upon  Miss  Gray  and  her  compa- 
nion, he  observed  that  the  former,  though  she 
looked  at  him,  exhibited  not  the  slightest  token  of 
recognition,  unless  he  could  interpret  as  such,  that 
she  slightly  touched  her  upper-lip  with  her  fore- 
finger, which,  if  it  happened  otherwise  than  hy 
mere  accident,  might  he  construed  to  mean,  <<  De 
not  speak  to  me  just  now."  Hartley,  adopting  such 
an  interpretation,  stood  stock  still,  blushing  deep* 
ly ;  for  he  was  aware  that  he  made  for  the  moment 
Imt  a  silly  figure. 

He  was  the  rather  convinced  of  this,  when,  with 
a  Toioe  which  in  the  force  of  its  accents  correspond- 
^  With  her  commanding  air,  Mrs  Montreville 
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addressed  him  ia  English,  which  savoured  slightly 
of  a  Swiss  patois, — *'  You  haave  come  to  us  very 
fast,  sir,  to  say  nothing  at  all.  Are  you  sure  you 
did  not  get  your  tongue  stolen  hy  de  way  ?" 

*^  I  thought  I  had  seen  an  old  friend  in  thatlady^ 
madam,"  stammered  Hartley,  <<  hut  it  seems  I  am 
mistaken.'' 

**  The  good  people  do  tell  me  that  yon  are  one 
Doctors  Hartley,  sir.  Now,  my  friend  and  I  do 
not  know  Doctors  Hartley  at  all.'' 

^<  I  have  not  the  presumption  to  pretend  to  your 
acquaintance,  madam,  hut  him" *> 

Here  Menie  repeated  the  sign  in  such  a  manner, 
Aat  though  it  was  only  momentary,  Hartley  could 
not  misimderstand  its  purpose  $  he  therefore 
changed  the  end  of  his  sentence,  and  added,  <<  But 
I  have  only  to  make  my  bow,  and  ask  pardon  for 
my  mistake." 

He  retired  hack  accordingly  among  the  company, 
imahle  to  quit  the  room,  and  enquiring  at  those 
whom  he  considered  as  the  best  newsmongers  for 
fluch  information  as — <<  Who  is  that  stately- looking 
woman,  Mr  Butler?" 

f*  Oh,  the  Queen  of  Sheba^  to  be  sure." 

**  And  who  is  that  pretty  girl,  who  sits  beside 
her  ?" 

**  Or  rather  behind  her,"  answered  Butler,  a 
military  chaplain ;  "  faith,  I  cannot  say — Pretty  did 
you  call  her  ?"  turning  his  opera-glass  that  way— i 
*'  Yes,  faith,  she  is  pretty — very  pretty — Gad,  she 
shoots  her  glances  as  smartly  from  behind  the  old 
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pile  yonder,  as  Teucer  from  behind  Ajax  Tela- 
mon's  shield/' 

<*  But  who  is  she,  can  you  tell  me  ?*' 

**  Some  fair-skinned  speculation  of  old  Montre- 
yille*s,  I  suppose,  that  she  has  got  either  to  toady 
herstelf,  or  take  in  some  of  her  black  friends  with. 
— Is  it  possible  you  have  never  heard  of  old  Mother 
Montreville  ?" 

<<  You  know  I  have  been  so  long  absent  from 
Madras" — 

«  Well,"  continued  Butler,  « this  lady  is  the 
widow  of  a  Swiss  officer  in  the  French  service,  who, 
after  the  surrender  of  Pondicherry,  went  o£F  into 
the  interior,  and  commenced  soldier  on  his  own 
account.  He  got  possession  of  a  fort,  under  pre- 
tence of  keeping  it  for  some  simple  Rajah  or  other; 
assembled  around  him  a  parcel  of  desperate  vaga- 
bonds, of  every  colour  in  the  rainbow ;  occupied  a 
considerable  territory,  of  which  he  raised  the  du- 
ties in  his  own  name,  and  declared  for  indepen- 
dence. But  Hyder  Naig  understood  no  such  inter- 
loping proceedingps,  and  down  he  came,  besieged 
the  fort  and  took  it,  though  some  pretend  it  was 
betrayed  to  him  by  this  very  woman.  Be  that  as 
it  may,  the  poor  l§  wiss  was  found  dead  on  the  ram- 
parts. Certain  it  is,  she  received  large  sums  of 
money,  under  pretence  of  paying  off  her  troops, 
surrendering  of  hill-forts,  and  Heaven  knows  what 
besides.  She  was  permitted  also  to  retain  some 
insignia  of  royalty ;  and,  as  she  was  wont  to  talk 
of  Hyder  as  the  Eastern  Solomon,  she  generally 
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became  known  by  tbe  title  of  Queen  of  Sheba.  She 
leaves  her  court  when  she  pleases,  and  has  been  as 
far  as  Fort  St  George  before  now.  In  a  word,  she 
does  pretty  much  as  she  likes.  The  great  folks  here 
are  civil  to  her,  though  they  look  on  her  as  little 
better  than  a  spy.  As  to  Hyder,  it  is  supposed  he 
has  ensured  her  fidelity  by  borrowing  the  greater 
part  of  her  treasures,  which  prevents  her  from 
daring  to  break  with  him, — besides  other  causes 
that  smack  of  scandal  of  another  sort." 

"  A  singular  story,"  replied  Hartley  to  his  com- 
panion, while  his  heart  dwelt  on  the  question,  How 
it  was  possible  that  the  gentle  and  simple  Menie 
Grey  should  be  in  the  train  of  such  a  character  as 
this  adventuress  ? 

"  But  Butler  has  not  told  you  the  best  of  it," 
said  Major  Mercer,  who  by  this  time  came  round 
to  finish  his  own  story.  <<  Your  old  acquaintance, 
Mr  Tresham,  or  Mr  Middlemas,  or  whatever  else 
he  chooses  to  be  called,  has  been  complimented  by 
a  report,  that  he  stood  very  high  in  the  good  graces 
of  this  same  Boadicea.  He  certainly  commanded 
some  troops  which  she  still  keeps  on  foot,  and 
acted  at  their  head  in  the  Nawaub's  service,  who 
craftily  employed  him  in  whatever  could  render 
him  odious  to  his  countrymen.  The  British  pri- 
soners were  intrusted  to  his  charge,  and,  to  judge 
by  what  I  felt  myself,  the  devil  might  take  a  lesson 
from  him  in  severity." 

<<  And  was  he  attached  to,  or  connected  with, 
tliis  woman  ?" 

<'  So  Mrs  Rumour  told  us  in  our  dungeon.  Poor 
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Jack  Ward  had  the  bastinado  for  celebrating  th^ 
merits  in  a  parody  on  the  playhouse  song, 

'  Sure  such  a  pair  were  never  seen. 
So  aptly  formed  to  meet  by  nature.' " 

Hartley  could  listen  no  longer.  The  fate  oi 
Menie  Gray,  connected  with  such  a  man  and  such 
a  woman,  rushed  on  his  fancy  in  the  most  horrid 
colours,  and  he  was  struggling  through  the  throng 
to  get  to  some  place  where  he  might  collect  his 
ideas,  and  consider  what  could  be  done  for  her  pro* 
tection,  when  a  black  attendant  touched  his  arm, 
and  at  the  same  time  slipt  a  card  into  his  hand. 
It  bore,  <'  Miss  Gray,  Mrs  Montreville's,  at  the 
house  of  Ram  Sing  Cottah,  in  the  Black  Town." 
On  the  reyerse  was  written  with  a  pencil,  **  Eigl]^ 
in  the  morning." 

This  intimation  of  her  residence  implied,  ai 
coome,  a  permission,  nay,  an  invitation,  to  wait 
upon  ber  at  the  hour  specified*  Hartley's  heart 
beat  at  the  idea  of  seeing  her  once  more,  and  still 
more  highly  at  the  thought*  of  being  able  to  serve 
her.  At  least,  he  thought,  if  there  is  danger  near 
her,  as  is  much  to  be  suspected,  she  shall  not  want 
a  eounsellor,  or,  if  necessary,  a  protector.  Yet,  at 
the  same  time,  he  felt  the  necessity  of  making  him- 
sdbf  better  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  of 
her  case,  and  the  persons  with  whom  she  seemed 
oennected.  Butler  and  Mercer.had  both  spoke  to 
their  disparagement ;  but  Butler  was  a  little  of  a 
coxcomb,  and  Mercer  agreat  deal  of  a  gossip.  WhUe 
he  was  considering  what  credit  was  due  to  their 
testimony,  he  was  unexpectedly  encountered  by  a 
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genfleman  of  his  own  profession,  a  military  sur- 
geon, who  had  had  the  misfortune  to  have  been  in 
Hyder's  prison,  till  set  at  freedom  by  the  late  paoi- 
fication.  Mr  Esdale,  for  so  he  was  called,  was 
generally  esteemed  a  rising  man,  calm,  steady,  and 
deliberate  in  forming  his  opinions.  Hartley  found 
it  easy  to  turn  the  subject  on  the  Queen  of  Sheba» 
by  asking  whether  her  Majesty  was  not  somewhat 
of  an  adventuress. 

**  On  my  word,  I  cannot  say,''  answered  Esdale, 
smiling ;  <<  we  are  all  upon  the  adventure  in  Indi% 
more  or  less ;  but  I  do  not  see  that  the  Begum 
Montreville  is  more  so  than  the  rest." 

**  Why,  that  Amaxonian  dress  and  manner/^ 
said  Hartley,  **  savour  a  little  of  the  piearescaJ* 

*^  You  must  not,"  said  Esdale,  *^  eiq^t  a  woman 
who  has  commanded  soldiers,  and  may  again,  to 
dress  and  look  entirely  like  an  ordinary  person ; 
but  I  assure  you,  that  even  at  this  time  of  day,  if 
she  wished  to  marry,  she  might  easily  find  a 
respectable  match." 

^  Why,  I  heard  that  she  had  betrayed  her  hus- 
band's fort  to  Hyder." 

<<  Ay,  that  is  a  specimen  of  Madras  gossip.  The 
fact  is,  that  she  defended  the  place  long  after  her 
husband  fell,  and  afterwards  surrendered  it  by  ca- 
pitulation. Hyder,  who  piques  himself  on  observing 
the  rules  of  justice,  would  not  otherwise  have  ad- 
mitted her  to  such  intimacy." 

**  Yes,  I  have  heard,"  replied  Hartley,  "  that 
th«r  intimacy  was  rather  of  the  closest." 
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<<  An  oilier  calumny,  if  you  mean  any  scandal^" 
answered  Esdale.  "  Hyder  is  too  zealous  a  Maho- 
medan  to  entertain  a  CKristian  mistress  :  and  be- 
sides, to  enjoy  the  sort  of  rank  which  is  yielded  to 
a  woman  in  her  condition,  she  must  refrain,  in  ap- 
pearance at  least,  from  all  correspondence  in  the 
way  of  gallantry.  Just  so  they  said  that  the  poor 
woman  had  a  connexion  with  poor  Middlemas  of 
the regiment." 

<<  And  was  that  also  a  false  report  ?"  said  Hart- 
ley, in  breathless  anxiety. 

"  On  my  soul,  I  believe  it  was,"  answered  Mr 
Esdale.  "  They  were  friends,  Europeans  in  an 
Indian  court,  and  therefore  intimate  ;  but  I  belieye 
nothing  more.  By  the  by,  though,  I  believe  there 
was  some  quarrel  between  Middlemas,  poor  fellow, 
and  you ;  yet  I  am  sure  that  you  will  be  glad  to 
hear  there  is  a  chance  of  his  affair  being  made  up  ?** 

<<  Indeed  I"  was  again  the  only  word  which 
Hartley  could  utter. 

«  Ay,  indeed,"  answered  Esdale.  "  The  duel 
is  an  old  story  now ;  and  it  must  be  allowed  that 
poor  Middlemas,  though  he  was  rash  in  that  busi- 
ness, had  provocation." 

<<  But  his  desertion — ^his  accepting  of  command 
under  Hyder — his  treatment  of  our  prisoners-^ 
How  can  all  these  be  passed  over?"  replied  Hartley. 

<<  Why,  it  is  possible — I  speak  to  you  as  a  cauti- 
ous man,  and  in  confidence — that  he  may  do  ns 
better  service  in  Hyder  s  capital,  or  Tippoo^s  camp, 
than  he  could  have  done  if  serving  with  his  own 
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regiment.  And  then,  for  his  treatment  of  prisoners, 
I  am  sure  I  can  speak  nothing  hut  good  of  him  in 
that  particular.  He  was  obliged  to  take  the  office, 
because  those  that  serve  Hyder  Naig,  must  do  or 
die.  But  he  told  me  himself — and  I  believe  him — 
that  he  accepted  the  office  chiefly  because,  while  he 
made  a  great  bullying  at  us  before  the  black 
fellows,  he  could  privately  be  of  assistance  to  us. 
Some  fools  could  not  understand  this,  and  answer- 
ed him  with  abuse  and  lampoons ;  and  he  was  obli- 
ged to  punish  them,  to  avoid  suspicion.  Yes,  yes, 
I  and  others  can  prove  he  was  willing  to  be  kind, 
if  men  would  give  him  leave.  I  hope  to  thank  him 
at  Madras  one  day  soon. — All  this  in  confidence- 
Good  morrow  to  you.'' 

Distracted  by  the  contradictory  intelligence  he 
had  received,  Hartley  went  next  to  question  old 
Captain  Capstem,  the  Captain  of  the  Indiaman, 
whom  he  had  observed  in  attendance  upon  the  Be- 
gum Montreville.  On  enquiring  after  that  com- 
mander's female  passengers,  he  heard  a  pretty  long 
catalogue  of  names,  in  which  that  he  was  so  much 
interested  in  did  not  occur.  On  closer  enquiry, 
Capstern  recollected  that  Menie  Gray,  a  young 
Scotchwoman,  had  come  out  under  charge  of  Mrs 
Duffer,  the  master  s  wife.  <<  A  good  decent  girl/^ 
Capstem  said,  <<  and  kept  the  mates  and  guinea-pigs 
at  a  respectable  distance.  She  came  out,"  he  be- 
lieved, *'  to  be  a  sort  of  female  companion,  or  upper- 
servant,  in  Madame  Montreville's  family.  Snug 
birth  enough,"  he  concluded,  <<  if  she  can  find  tho 
length  of  the  old  girl's  foot." 
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This  was  all  that  could  be  made  of  Capstem ;  so 
Hartley  was  compelled  to  remain  in  a  state  of  mi- 
certainty  nntil  the  next  mornings,  when  an  ex- 
planation might  be  expected  wil^  Menie  Gray  in 
person* 
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CHAPTER  XL 

The  exact  hour  assigned  found  Hartley  at  the 
door  of  the  rich  native  merchant,  who,  having  some 
reasons  for  wishing  to  oblige  the  Begnm  Montre- 
ville,  had  relinquished,  for  her  accommodation  and 
that  of  her  numerous  retinue,  almost  the  whole  of 
his  large  and  sumptuous  residence  in  the  Black 
Town  of  Madras,  as  that  district  of  the  city  is  call* 
ed  which  the  natives  occupy. 

A  domestic,  at  the  first  summons,  ushered  the 
visitor  into  an  apartment,  where  he  expected  to  be 
joined  by  Miss  Gray.  The  room  opened  on  one 
side  into  a  small  garden  or  parterre,  filled  with  the 
brilliant-coloured  flowers  of  eastern  climates;  in 
tiie  midst  of  which  the  waters  of  a  fountain  rose 
upwards  in  a  sparkling  jet,  and  fell  back  i^ain  inte 
a  white  marble  cistern. 

A  thousand  dizzy  recollections  thronged  on  the 
mind  of  Hartley,  whose  early  feelings  towards  the 
companion  of  his  youth,  if  they  had  slumbered 
during  distance  and  the  various  casualties  of  a  busy 
life,  were  revived  when  he  found  himself  placed  so 
near  her,  and  in  circumstances  which  interested 
from  their  unexpected  occurrence  and  mysterious 
character*    A  step  was  heard — ^the  door  opened-^ 
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a  female  appeared — ^but  it  was  the  portly  form  of 
Madame  de  Montreville. 

<<  What  you  do  please  to  want,  sir  ?**  said  the 
lady ;  <*  that  is,  if  you  have  found  your  tongue  this 
morning,  which  you  had  lost  yesterday." 

«  I  proposed  myself  the  honour  of  waiting  upon 
the  young  person,  whom  I  saw  in  your  excellency's 
company  yesterday  morning,"  answered  Hartley, 
with  assumed  respect.  "  I  have  had  long  the  ho^ 
nour  of  being  known  to  her  in  Europe,  and  I  de- 
sire to  o£Per  my  services  to  her  in  India." 

<<  Much  obliged — much  obliged ;  but  Miss  Gray 
is  gone  out,  and  does  not  return  for  one  or  two 
days.  You  may  leave  your  commands  with  me." 
«  Pardon  me,  madam,"  replied  Hartley ;  "  bat 
I  have  some  reason  to  hope  you  may  be  mistaken 
in  this  matter — And  here  comes  the  lady  herself.** 
<<  How  is  this,  my  dear  ?"  said  Mrs  Montreville^ 
with  unruffled  front,  to  Menie,  as  she  entered; 
**  are  you  not  gone  out  for  two  or  three  days,  as  I 
tell  this  gentleman  ? — mats  c'est  egal — it  is  all  one 
thing.  You  will  say.  How  d*ye  do,  and  good-by, 
to  Monsieur,  who  is  so  polite  as  to  come  to  ask 
after  our  healths,  and  as  he  sees  us  both  very  well, 
he  will  go  away  home  again." 

«  I  believe,  madam,"  said  Miss  Gray,  with  ap- 
pearance of  e£P6rt,  <<  that  I  must  speak  with  tfaie 
gentleman  for  a  few  minutes  in  private,  if  you  will 
permit  us." 

<<  That  is  to  say,  get  you  gone  ?  but  I  do  not 

allow  that — I  do  not  like  private  conversation  be» 
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tween  young  man  and  pretty  yonng  woman ;  cda 
fC  est  pas  honnite.    It  cannot  be  in  my  honse." 

**  It  may  be  out  of  it,  then,  madam/'  answered 
Miss  Gray^  not  pettishly  nor  pertly,  bnt  with  the 
utmost  simplicity d — <<  Mr  Hartley,  will  yon  step 
into  that  garden  ?-»and  yon,  madam,  may  observe 
US  from  the  window,  if  it  be  the  fashion  of  the 
country  to  watch  So  closely." 

As  she  spoke  this  she  stepped  through  a  lattice^ 
door  into  the  garden,  and  with  an  air  so  simple, 
that  she  seemed  as  if  she  wished  to  comply  with 
her  patroness's  ideas  of  decorum,  though  they  ap- 
peared strange  to  her.  The  Queen  of  Sheba, 
notwithstanding  her  natural  assurance,  was  dis- 
concerted by  the  composure  of  Miss  Gray's  man- 
ner, and  left  the  room,  apparently  in  displeasure. 
Menie  turned  back  to  the  door  which  opened  in- 
to the  garden,  and  said,  in  the  same  manner  as 
before,  but  with  less  nonchalance, — 

**  I  am  sure  I  would  not  willingly  break  through 
the  rules  of  a  foreign  country ;  but  I  cannot  re- 
fuse myself  the  pleasure  of  speaking  to  so  old  a 
friend, — if,  indeed,"  she  added,  pausing  and  look- 
ing at  Hartley,  who  was  much  embarrassed,  ^  it 
be  as  much  pleasure  to  Mr  Hartley  as  it  is  to  me." 

<*  It  would  have  been,"  said  Hartley,  scarce  know- 
ing what  he  said — <<  it  must  be,  a  pleasure  to  me 
in  every  circumstance— But  this  extraordinary 
meeting — But  your  father" 

Menie  Gray's  handkerchief  was  at  her  eyes.--* 
**  He  is  gone,  Mr  Hartley.    After  he  was  left 
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unassisted,  his  toilsome  business  became  too  nanch 
for  him — he  caught  a  cold,  which  hung  about  him, 
as  you  know  he  was  the  last  to  attend  to  his  own 
complaints,  till  it  assumed  a  dangerous,  and,  finally, 
a  fatal  character.  I  distress  yon,  Mr  Hartley, 
but  it  becomes  you  well  to  be  affected.  My  father 
loved  you  dearly." 

«  Oh,  Miss  Gray  1"  said  Hartley,  «  it  should 
not  have  been  thus  with  my  excellent  friend  at 
the  close  of  his  useful  and  virtuous  life — Alas, 
wherefore — the  question  bursts  from  me  involun- 
tarily— wherefore  could  you  not  have  complied 
with  his  wishes  ?  wherefore" 

*^  Do  not  ask  me,"  said  she,  stopping  the  ques- 
tion which  was  on  his  lips ;  <<  we  are  not  the  formers 
of  our  own  destiny.  It  is  painful  to  talk  on  such 
a  subject ;  but  for  once,  and  for  ever,  let  me  tell 
you  that  I  should  have  done  Mr  Hartley  wrongs, 
if,  even  to  secure  his  assistance  to  my  father,  I 
had  accepted  his  hand,  while  my  wayward  affec- 
tions did  not  accompany  the  act." 

<<  But  wherefore  do  I  see  you  here,  Menie  ? 
— Forgive  me.  Miss  Gray,  my  tongue  as  well  as 
my  heart  turns  back  to  long-forgotten  scenes — 
But  why  here? — why  with  this  woman?" 

"  She  is  not,  indeed,  every  thing  that  I  ex- 
pected,", answered  Menie  ;  <*  but  I  must  not  be  pre- 
judiced  by  foreign  manners,  after  the  step  I  have 
taken — She  is,  besides,  attentive,  and  generous 
in  her  way,  and  I  shall  soon" — she  paused  a 
moment,  and  then  added,  «  be  under  better  pro- 
tection." 
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<<  That  of  Richard  Middlemas  T'  said  Hartley^ 
with  a  faltering  voice. 

<<  I  ought  not,  perhaps,  to  answer  the  question/' 
saidMenie  ;  <<  but  I  am  a  bad  dissembler,  and  those 
whom  I  trust,  I  trust  entirely.  Yon  have  guessed 
right,  Mr  Hartley,"  she  added,  colouring  a  good 
deal,  <<  I  have  come  hither  to  unite  my  fate  to 
that  of  your  old  comrade." 

*^  It  is,  then,  just  as  I  feared  !"  exclaimed 
Hartley. 

'<  And  why  should  Mr  Hartley  fear  ?"  said 
Menie  Gray.  <<  I  used  to  think  you  too  generous 
«— surely  the  quarrel  which  occurred  long  since 
ought  not  to  perpetuate  suspicion  and  resent- 
ment." 

<<  At  least,  if  the  feeling  of  resentment  remain* 
ed  in  my  own  bosom,  it  would  be  the  last  I  should 
intrude  upon  you.  Miss  Gray,"  answered  Hartley. 
**  But  it  is  for  you,  and  for  you  alone,  that  I  am 
watchful. — This  person — this  gentleman  whom  you 
mean  to  intrust  with  your  happiness — do  you  know 
where  he  is — and  in  what  service  ?" 

'<  I  know  both,  more  distinctly  perhaps  than  Mr 
Hartley  can  do.  Mr  Middlemas  has  erred  greatly^ 
und  has  been  severely  punished.  But  it  was  not  in 
the  time  of  his  exile  and  sorrow,  that  she  who  has 
plighted  her  faith  to  him  should,  with  the  flattering 
world,  turn  her  back  upon  him.  Besides,  you  have^ 
doubtless,  not  heard  of  his  hopes  of  being  restored 
to  his  country  and  his  rank  ?" 

<<  I  have,"  answered  Hartley,  thrown  off  his 
gaard ;  <*  but  I  see  not  how  he  can  deserve  it,  other- 
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irise  than  by  becoming  a  traitor  to  bis  new  master, 
and  thus  rendering  himself  even  more  miwortby  of 
confidence  than  I  hold  him  to  be  at  this  moment." 

<<  It  is  well  that  he  hears  yon  not/'  answered 
Menie  Gray,  resenting,  with  natural  feeling,  the 
imputation  on  her  lover.  Then  instantly  soften- 
ing her  tone,  she  added,  **  My  voice  ought  not  to 
aggravate,  but  to  soothe  your  quarrel.  Mr  Hart- 
ley,  I  plight  my  word  to  you  that  you  do  Richard 
"wrong." 

She  said  these  words  with  affecting  calmness, 
suppressing  all  appearance  of  that  displeasure,  of 
which  she  was  evidently  sensible,  upon  this  depre- 
ciation of  a  beloved  object. 

Hartley  compelled  himself  to  answer  in  the  samo 
strain. 

**  Miss  Gray,"  he  sud,  **  your  actions  and 
motives  will  always  be  those  of  an  angel ;  but  let 
me  entreat  you  to  view  this  most  important  mat- 
ter with  the  eyes  of  worldly  wisdom  and  pnif- 
dence.  Have  you  well  weighed  the  risks  attend- 
ing the  course  which  you  are  taking  in  favour  of 
a  man,  who, — ^nay,  I  will  not  again  offend  you — 
who  may,  I  hope,  deserve  your  favour?" 

<<  When  I  wished  to  see  you  in  this  manner,  Mr 
Hartley,  and  declined  a  communication  in  public, 
where  we  could  have  had  less  freedom  of  conver- 
sation, it  was  with  the  view  of  telling  you  every 
thing.  Some  pain  I  thought  old  recollections 
might  give,  but  I  trusted  it  would  be  momentary ; 
and,  as  I  desire  to  retain  your  friendship,  it  is  pro- 
per I  should  show  that  I  still  deserve  it.    I  mast 
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then  first  tell  you  my  sitnation  after  my  father's 
death.     In  the  world's  opinion,  we  were  always 
poor,  yon  know ;  but  in  the  proper  sense  I  had  not 
known  what  real  porerty  was,  until  I  was  placed 
in  dependence  upon  a  distant  relation  of  my  poor 
father,  who  made  our  relationship  a  reason  for 
casting  upon  me  all  the  drudgery  of  her  household^ 
while  she  would  not  allow  that  it  gave  me  a  claim 
to  countenance,  kindness,  or  any  thing  but  the  re- 
lief  of  my  most  pressing  wants.     In  these  circnm* 
stances  I  receired  from  Mr  Middlemas  a  letter,  in 
which  he  related  his  fatal  duel,  and  its  conseqnenoe. 
He  had  not  dared  to  write  to  me  to  share  his 
misery — Now,  when  he  was  in  a  lucrative  sitn»^ 
tion,  under  the  patronage  of  a  powerful  prince^ 
whose  wisdom  knew  how  to  prize  and  protect  suck 
Europeans  as  entered  his  service — ^now,  when  ho 
had  every  prospect  of  rendering  our  government 
such  essential  service  by  his  interest  with  Hyder 
Ali,  and  might  eventually  nourish  hopes  of  beings 
permitted  to  return  and  stand  his  trial  for  the  death 
of  his  commanding  o£Bicer — now,  he  pressed  me  to 
come  to  India,  and  share  his  reviving  fortunes,  by 
accomplishing  the  eng^ement  into  which  we  had 
long  ago  entered.     A  considerable  sum  of  money 
accompanied  this  letter.     Mrs  Duffer  was  pointed 
out  as  a  respectable  woman,  who  would  protect  me 
during  the  passage.    Mrs  Mcmtreville,  a  lady  of 
rank,  having  large  possessions  and  high  interest  in 
the  Mysore,  would  receive  me  on  my  arrival  at 
Fort  St  George,  and  conduct  me  safely  to  the  do-^ 
Bunicms  of  Hyder.     It  was  furdier  recommends^ 
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that,  considering  the  peculiar  situation  of  Mr  Mid-* 
dlemas,  his  name  should  he  concealed  in  the  trans^ 
action,  and  that  the  ostensible  cause  of  my  voyage 
should  be  to  fill  an  office  in  that  lady's  family. 
— What  was  I  to  do  ? — My  duty  to  my  poor  father 
was  ended,  and  my  other  friends  considered  the 
proposal  as  too  advantageous  to  be  rejected.  The 
references  given,  the  sum  of  money  lodged,  were 
considered  as  putting  all  scruples  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, and  my  immediate  protectress  and  kinswoman 
was  so  earnest  that  I  should  accept  of  the  offer 
made  me,  as  to  intimate  that  she  would  not  encon* 
rage  me  to  stand  in  my  own  light,  by  continuing 
to  give  me  shelter  and  food,  (she  gave  me  little 
more,)  if  I  was  foolish  enough  to  refuse  compli- 
ance." 

"  Sordid  wretch  1"  said  Hartley,  "  how  little 
did  she  deserve  such  a  charge  I*' 

<<  Let  me  speak  a  proud  word,  Mr  Hartley,  and 
then  you  will  not  perhaps  blame  my  relations  so 
much.  All  their  persuasions,  and  even  their  threats, 
would  have  failed  in  inducing  me  to  take  a  step, 
which  has  an  appearance,  at  least,  to  which  I  found 
it  difficult  to  reconcile  myself.  But  I  had  loved 
Middlemas — I  love  him  still — why  should  I  deny 
it  ? — and  I  have  not  hesitated  to  trust  him.  Had 
it  riot  been  for  the  small  still  voice  which  re- 
minded me  of  my  engagements,  I  had  maintained 
more  stubbornly  the  pride  of  womanhood,  and,  as 
you  would  perhaps  have  recommended,  I  might 
have  expected,  at  least,  that  my  lover  should  have 
come  to  Britain  in  person,  and  might  have  had  the 
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Tanlty  to  think,"  she  added,  smiling  faintly,  <<  that 
if  I  were  worth  having,  I  was  worth  fetching." 

"  Yet  now — even  now,"  answered  Hartley,  "  he 
jast  to  yourself  while  yoa  are  generous  to  your 
lover. — Nay,  do  not  look  angrily,  hut  hear  me.  I 
doubt  the  propriety  of  your  being  under  the  charge 
of  this  unsexed  woman,  who  can  no  longer  be 
termed  a  European.  I  bave  interest  enough  with 
females  of  the  highest  rank  in  the  settlement — this 
climate  is  that  of  generosity  and  hospitality — there 
is  not  one  of  them,  who,  knowing  your  character 
and  history,  will  not  desire  to  have  you  in  her  so- 
ciety, and  under  her  protection,  until  your  lover 
shall  be  able  to  vindicate  his  title  to  your  hand  in 
the  face  of  the  world. — I  myself  will  be  no  cause 
of  suspicion  to  him,  or  of  inconvenience  to  you, 
Menie.  Let  me  but  have  your  consent  to  the  ar- 
rangement I  propose,  and  the  s^me  moment  that 
sees  you  under  honourable  and  unsuspected  pro- 
tection, I  will  leave  Madras,  not  to  return  till  your 
destiny  is  in  one  way  or  other  permanently  fixed." 

"  No,  Hartley,"  said  Miss  Gray.  "  It  may,  it 
must  be,  friendly  in  you  thus  to  advise  me  ;  but  it 
would  be  most  base  in  me  to  advance  my  own  a£Fairs 
at  the  expense  of  your  prospects.  Besides,  what 
would  this  be  but  taking  the  chance  of  contingen- 
cies, with  the  view  of  sharing  poor  Middleitias's 
fortunes,  should  they  prove  prosperous,  and  casting 
him  off,  should  they  be  otherwise  ?  Tell  me  only, 
do  you,  of  your  own  positive  knowledge,  aver  that 
you  consider  this  woman  as  an  unworthy  and  unfit 
protectress  for  so  young  a  person  as  I  am  ?" 
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^  Of  my  own  knowledge  I  can  say  nothing ;  nay^ 
I  must  own,  that  reports  difPer  even  concerning^ 
Mrs  MontreviUe's  character.  But  surely  the  mere 
suspicion"-— *-i 

**  The  mere  suspicion,  Mr  Hartley,  can  have  no 
weight  with  me,  considering  that  I  can  oppose  to 
it  the  testimony  of  the  man  with  whom  I  am  will- 
ing to  share  my  future  fortunes.  You  acknowledge 
the  question  is  hut  douhtfiil,  and  should  not  the  as- 
sertion of  him  of  whom  I  think  so  highly  decide  my 
belief  in  a  doubtful  matter  ?  What,  indeed,  must 
he  be,  should  this  Madam  Montrayille  be  other  than 
he  represented  her  ?" 

<<  What  must  he  be,  indeed  I"  thought  Hartley 
internally,  but  his  lips  uttered  not  the  words.  He 
looked  down  in  a  deep  reverie,  and  at  leng^  started 
from  it  at  the  words  of  Miss  Gray. 

**  It  is  time  to  remind  you,  Mr  Hartley,  that  we 
must  needs  part.     Gk>d  bless  and  preserve  you." 

<<  And  you,  dearest  Menie,"  exclaimed  Hartley^ 
as  he  sunk  on  one  knee,  and  pressed  to  his  lips  the 
hand  which  she  held  out  to  him,  <<  Crod  bless  you ! 
—you  must  deserve  blessing.  Grod  protect  yon  I 
—you  must  need  protection. — Oh,  should  things 
prove  different  from  what  you  hope,  send  for  me 
instantly,  and  if  man  can  aid  you,  Adam  Hartley 
wUl  I" 

He  placed  in  her  hand  a  card  containing  his  ad- 
dress. He  then  rushed  from  the  apartment.  In 
the  hall  he  met  the  lady  of  the  mansion,  who  made 
him  a  haoghty  reverence  in  token  of  adieu,  while 
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a  native  servant  of  the  upper  class,  by  whom  she 
was  attended,  made  a  low  and  reverential  salam. 

Hartley  hastened  from  *the  Black  Town,  more 
satisfied  than  before  that  some  deceit  was  about  to 
be  practised  towards  Menie  Gray — more  deter- 
mined than  ever  to  exert  himself  for  her  preserva- 
tion ;  yet  more  completely  perplexed,  when  he  be- 
gan to  consider  the  doubtful  character  of  the  danger 
to  which  she  might  be  exposed,  and  the  scanty 
means  of  protection  which  he  had  to  oppose  to  it* 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

As  Hartley  left  the  apartment  in  the  house  of 
Ram  Sing  Cottah  hy  one  mode  of  exit,  Miss  Gray 
retired  by  another,  to  an  apartment  destined  for 
her  private  use.  She,  too,  had  reason  for  secret 
and  anxious  reflection,  since  all  her  love  for  Middle- 
mas,  and  her  full  confidence  in  his  honour,  could 
not  entirely  conquer  her  doubts  concerning  the  cha- 
racter of  the  person  whom  he  had  chosen  for  her 
temporary  protectress.  And  yet  she  could  not  rest 
these  doubts  upon  any  thing  distinctly  conclusive  ; 
it  was  rather  a  dislike  of  her  patroness's  general 
manners,  and  a  disgust  at  her  masculine  notions 
and  expressions^  that  displeased  her^  than  any 
thing  else. 

Meantime,  Madam  Montreville,  followed  by  her 
black  domestic,  entered  the  apartinent  where  Hart- 
ley and  Menie  had  just  parted. '  It  appeared  from 
the  conversation  which  follows,  that  they  had  from 
some  place  of  concealment  overheard  the  dialogue 
we  have  narrated  in  the  former  chapter. 

'<  It  is  good  luck,  Sadoc,"  said  the  lady,  <<  that 
there  is  in  this  world  the  great  fool." 

"  And  the  great  villain,''  answered  Sadoc,  in 
good  English,  but  in  a  most  sullen  tone. 
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**  This  woman,  now/'  continued  the  lady,  **  ig 
what  in  Frangistan  you  call  an  angel." 

<<  Ay,  and  I  have  seen  those  in  Hindostan  you 
may  well  call  devil." 

"  I  am  sure  that  this — ^how  you  call  him — Hart- 
ley, is  a  meddling  devil.  For  what  has  he  to  do  ? 
She  will  not  have  any  of  him.  What  is  his  busi- 
ness who  has  her  ?  I  wish  we  were  well  up  the 
Ghauts  again,  my  dear  Sadoc." 

<<  For  my  part/'  answered  the  slave,  <'  I  am  half 
determined  never  to  ascend  the  Ghauts  more.  Hark 
you,  Adela,  I  begin  to  sicken  of  the  plan  we  have 
laid.  This  creature's  confiding  purity — call  her 
angel  or  woman,  as  you  will — makes  my  practices 
appear  too  vile,  even  in  my  own  eyes.  I  feel  my- 
self unfit  to  be  your  companion  farther  in  the  daring 
paths  which  you  pursue.  Let  us  part,  and  part 
friends." 

"  Amen,  coward.  But  the  woman  remains  with 
me,"  answered  the  Queen  of  Sheba.* 

"  With  thee  I"  replied  the  seeming  black— 
*^  never.  No,  Adela.  She  is  under  the  shadow 
of  the  British  flag,  and  she  shall  experience  its 
protection." 

"  Yes — and  what  protection  will  it  aflFbrd  to  you 
yourself?"  retorted  the  Amazon.  «  What  if  I 
should  clap  my  hands,  and  command  a  score  of  my 
black  servants  to  bind  you  like  a  sheep,  and  then 

*  In  order  to  maintain  uninjured  the  tone  of  passion 
throughout  this  dialogue*  it  has  been  judged  expedient  to  dis- 
card, in  the  language  of  the  Begum,  the  patois  of  Madamt 
Jtfontreville. 
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iend  word  to  the  Goyemor  of  the  Presidency  that 
one  Richard  Middlemas,  who  had  been  irnilty'  of 
matiny,murder,  desertion,  and  servingof  the  enemy 
against  his  countrymen,  is  here,  at  Ram  Sing  Cot- 
tah's  house,  in  the  disguise  of  a  black  servant  ?'' 
Middlemas  covered  his  face  with  his  hands,  while 
Madam  Montreville  proceeded  to  load  him  with 
reproaches. — <<  Yes,"  she  said,  **  slave,  and  son  of 
a  slave  I  Since  you  wear  the  dress  of  my  house- 
hold, you  shall  obey  me  as  fully  as  the  rest  of  them, 
otherwise, — ^whips,  fetters — ^the  scaffold,  renegade, 
«-4he  gallows,  murderer  I  Dost  thou  dare  to  re^ 
fleet  on  the  abyss  of  misery  from  which  I  raised 
thee,  to  share  my  wealth  and  my  affections  ?  Dost 
thou  not  remember  that  the  picture  of  this  pale, 
eold,  unimpassioned  girl  was  then  so  indifferent  to 
thee,  that  thou  didst  sacrifice  it  as  a  tribute  due  to 
the  benevolence  of  her  who  relieved  thee,  to  the  af- 
fection of  her  who,  wretch  as  thou  art,  condescend- 
ed to  love  thee  ?" 

^*  Yes,  fell  woman,"  answered  Middlemas,  "  but 
was  it  I  who  encouraged  the  young  tyrant's  out- 
rageous passion  for  a  portrait,  or  who  formed  the 
abominable  plan  of  placing  the  original  within  his 
power  ?" 

<«  No — ^for  to  do  so  reqiured  brain  and  mt.  But 
it  was  thinie,  flimsy  villain,  to  execute  the  device 
which  a  bolder  genius  planned ;  it  was  thine  to  en- 
tice the  woman  to  this  foreign  shore,  under  pre- 
tence of  a  love,  which,  on  thy  part,  cold-blooded 
miscreant,  never  had  existed." 

<<  Peace,  screech-owl  I"  answered  Middlemyas, 
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^  nor  drive  me  to  such  madness  as  may  lead  me  to 
forget  thou  art  a  woman." 

<<  A  woman,  dastard  I  Is  this  thy  pretext  for 
sparing  me  ? — ^what,  then,  art  thou,  who  tremblesi 
at  a  woman's  looks,  a  woman's  words  ? — I  am  a 
woman,  renegade,  but  one  who  wears  a  dagger^ 
and  despises  alike  thy  strength  and  thy  courage.  I 
am  a  woman  who  has  looked  on  more  dying  mea 
than  thou  hast  killed  deer  and  antelopes.  Thou 
must  traffic  for  greatness  ? — ^thou  hast  thrust  thyself 
like  a  five-years'  child,  into  the  rough  sports  of 
men,  and  wilt  only  be  borne  down  and  crushed  for 
thy  pains.  Thou  wilt  be  a  double  traitor,  forsooth 
^betray  thy  betrothed  to  the  Prince,  in  order  to 
obtain  the  means  of  betraying  the  Prince  to  the 
English,  and  thus  gain  thy  pardon  from  thy  conn-» 
trymen.  But  me  thou  shalt  not  betray.  I  will  not 
be  made  the  tool  of  thy  ambition — I  will  not  give 
thee  the  aid  of  my  treasures  and  my  soldiers,  to  be 
sacrificed  at  last  to  this  northern  icicle.  No,  I  will 
watch  thee  as  the  fiend  watches  Ihe  wizard.  Show 
but  a  symptom  of  betraying  me  while  we  are  here, 
and  I  denounce  thee  to  the  English,  who  might 
pardon  the  successful  villain,  but  not  him  who  can 
only  offer  prayers  for  his  life,  in  place  of  useful 
services.  Let  me  see  thee  flinch  when  we  are  be- 
yond the  Ghauts,  and  the  Nawaub  shall  know  thy 
intrigues  with  the  Nizam  and  the  Mahrattas,  and 
thy  resolution  to  deliver  up  Bangalore  to  the  Eng- 
lish, when  the  imprudence  of  Tippoo  shall  have 
made  thee  Killedar.  Go  where  thou  wilt,  dave^ 
thon  shalt  find  me  thy  mistress." 
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<<  And  a  fair,  tbough  an  nnkind  one,"  said  tlie 
counterfeit  Sadoc,  suddenly  changing  his  tone  to 
an  affectation  of  tenderness.  <<  It  is  true  I  pity  this 
unhappy  woman ;  true  I  would  save  her  if  I  could 
o^but  most  unjust  to  suppose  I  would  in  any  cir- 
cumstances prefer  her  to  my  Nourjehan,  my  light 
of  the  world,  my  Mootee  Mahul,  my  pearl  of  the 
palace  " 

<<  All  false  coin  and  empty  compliment/'  said  the 
Begum.  ''  Let  me  hear,  in  two  brief  words,  that 
you  leave  this  woman  to  my  disposal." 

*^  But  not  to  be  interred  alive  under  your  seat, 
like  the  Circassian  of  whom  you  were  jealous,"  said 
Middlemas,  shuddering. 

^<  No,  fool ;  her  lot  shall  not  be  worse  than  that 
of  being  the  favourite  of  a  prince.  Hast  thou,  fu" 
gitive  and  criminal  as  thou  art,  a  better  fate  to  o£Per 
her  r 

**  But,"  replied  Middlemas,  blushing  even  through 
his  base  disguise  at  the  consciousness  of  his  abject 
eonduct,  *<  I  will  have  no  force  on  her  inclinations." 

<<  Such  truce  she  shall  have  as  the  laws  of  the 
Zenana  allow,"  ./eplied  the  female  tyrant.  *^  A 
week  is  long  enough  for  her  to  determine  whether 
she  will  be  the  willing  mistress  of  a  princely  and 
generous  lover." 

<<  Ay,"  said  Richard,  ^<  and  before  that  week 
expires" He  stopped  short. 

*^  What  will  happen  before  the  week  expires  ?*' 
said  the  Begum  Montreville. 

*^  No  matter — ^nothipg  of  conseque9ce.  I  leaTe 
the  woman's  fate  with  you." 
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<*  'Tis  well — we  inarch  to-niglit  on  our  retnin, 
so  soon  as  the  moon  rises.  Give  orders  to  our 
retinue." 

<<  To  hear  is  to  ohey/'  replied  the  seeming  slare, 
and  left  the  apartment. 

The  eyes  of  the  Begum  remained  fixed  on  the 
door  through  which  he  had  passed.  «  Villain — 
douhle-dyed  villain  I"  she  said,  "  I  see  thy  drift ; 
thou  wouldst  hetray  Tippoo,  in  policy  alike  and  in 
love.  Bat  me  thou  canst  not  hetray. — Ho,  there, 
who  waits  ?  Let  a  trusty  messenger  he  ready  to  set 
off  instantl y  with  letters,  which  I  will  presently  make 
ready.  His  departure  must  he  a  secret  to  every 
one. — And  now  shall  this  pale  phantom  soon  know 
her  destiny,  and  learn  what  it  is  to  have  rivalled 
Adela  Montreville." 

While  the  Amazonian  Princess  meditated  plans 
of  vengeance  against  her  innocent  rival  and  the 
guilty  lover,  the  latter  plotted  as  deeply  for  his  own 
purposes.  He  had  waited  until  such  brief  twilight 
as  India  enjoys  rendered  his  disguise  complete, 
then  set  out  in  haste  for  the  part  of  Madras  inha- 
bited by  the  Europeans,  or,  as  it  is  termed,  Fort 
St  George. 

"  I  will  save  her  yet,"  he  said ;  "  ere  Tippoo  can 
seize  his  prize,  we  will  raise  around  his  ears  a  storm 
which  would  drive  the  God  of  War  from  the  arms 
of  the  Goddess  of  Beauty.  The  trap  shall  close 
its  fangs  upon  this  Indian  tiger,  ere  he  has  time  to 
devour  the  bait  which  enticed  him  into  the  snare." 

While  Middlemas  cherished  these  hopes,  he 
i^proached  the  Residency.    The  sentinel  on  duty 
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Stopped  liim,  as  of  course,  but  he  was  in  possession 
of  the  connter-sign,  and  entered  without  opposi- 
tion. He  rounded  the  building  in  which  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Council  resided,  an  able  and  active,  but 
unconscientious  man,  who,  neither  in  his  own 
affairs,  nor  in  those  of  the  Company,  was  supposed 
to  embarrass  himself  much  about  the  means  which 
he  used  to  attain  his  object.  A  tap  at  a  small  pos- 
tern-gate was  answered  by  a  black  slare,  who  ad* 
mitted  Middlemas  to  that  necessary  i^purtenanoe 
of  every  government,  a  back  stair,  which,  in  itm 
turn,  conducted  him  to  the  office  of  the  Bramin 
Paupiah,  the  Dubash,  or  steward  of  the  great  man, 
and  by  whose  means  chiefly  he  commnnicated  with 
the  native  courts,  and  carried  on  many  mysterious 
intrigues,  which  he  did  not  communicate  to  liifl 
brethren  at  the  council-board. 

It  is  perhaps  justice  to  the  guilty  and  unhappy 
Middlemas  to  suppose,  that  if  the  agency  of  a  Bri- 
tish officer  had  been  employed,  he  might  have  been 
induced  to  throw  himself  on  his  mercy,  might  have 
explained  the  whole  of  his  nefarious  bargain  with 
Tippoo,  and,  renouncing  his  guilty  projects  of 
ambition,  might  have  turned  his  whole  thoughts 
upon  saving  Menie  Gray,  ere  she  was  transported 
beyond  the  reach  of  British  protection.  But  the 
^thin  dusky  form  which  stood  before  him,  wrapped 
in  robes  of  muslin  embroidered  with  gold,  was  that 
of  Paupiah,  known  as  a  master-counsellor  of  dark 
projecto,  an  Oriental  Machiavel^  whose  premature 
wrinkles  were  the  result  of  many  an  intrigue,  in 
which  the  existence  of  the  poor,  the  happiness  of 
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the  rich,  the  honour  of  men,  and  the  chastity  of 
women,  had  been  sacrificed  i^ithout  scruple,  to 
attain  some  private  or  political  advantage.  He  did 
not  even  enquire  by  what  means  the  reneg^e 
Briton  proposed  to  acquire  that  influence  with 
Tippoo  which  might  enable  him  to  betray  )iim->- 
he  only  desired  to  be  assured  that  the  fact  was  real* 

**  You  speak  at  the  risk  of  your  head,  if  yon 
deceive  Paupiah,  or  make  Paupiah  the  means  of 
deceiving  his  master.  I  know,  so  does  all  Madras, 
that  the  Nawaub  has  placed  his  young  son,  Tippoo, 
as  Vice-Regent  of  his  newly-conquered  territory 
of  Bangalore,  which  Hyder  hath  lately  added  to  his 
dominions.  But  that  Tippoo  should  bestow  the 
government  of  that  important  place  on  an  apostate 
Feringi,  seems  more  doubtful."    > 

"  Tippoo  is  young,"  answered  Middlemas,  <<  and 
to  youth  the  temptation  of  the  passions  is  what  a 
lily  on  the  surface  of  the  lake  is  to  childhood — they 
will  risk  life  to  reach  it,  though,  when  obtained^  it 
is  of  little  value.  Tippoo  has  the  cunning  of  his 
father  and  his  military  talents,  but  he  lacks  his  cau- 
tious wisdom." 

'<  Thou  speakest  truth — ^but  when  thou  art  Go- 
vernor of  Bangalore,  hast  thou  forces  to  hold  the 
place  till  thou  art  relieved  by  the  Mahrattas,  or  by 
the  British  ?" 

^<  Doubt  it  not — the  soldiers  of  the  Begum 

Mootee 'Mahul,  whom  the  Europeans  call  Montr^- 

ville,  are  less  hers  than  mine.     I  am.  my  self  her 

'  Bukshee,  [General,]  and  her  Sirdars  are  at  my 
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derotion.  With  these  I  could  keep  Bengklore  for 
two  months,  and  the  British  anny  may  he  hefore 
k  in  a  week«  What  do  yon  risk  hy  adranoing  Ge- 
neral Smith's  army  nearer  to  the  frontier  ?" 

**  We  risk  a  settled  peace  with  Hyder,"  antwer- 
^  t^anpiah)  «  for  which  he  has  made  adTantageoas 
offers^  Yet  I  say  not  hut  thy  plan  may  be  most 
adyantageous.  Thou  sayest  Tippoo's  treasurea  are 
in  the  fort  ?*' 

<<  His  treasures  and  his  Zenana ;  I  may  eyen  be 
able  to  secure  his  person/' 

<<  That  were  a  goodly  pledge  "—-Answered  the 
Hindoo  minister 

^<  And  you  consent  that  the  treasures  shall  be 
diyided  to  the  last  rupee^  as  in  this  soroll?" 

<<  The  share  of  Paupiah's  master  is  too  small^" 
said  the  Bramin;  <<and  the  name  of  Paapiah  is 
^unnoticed." 

<<  The  share  of  the  Begum  may  be  diyided  be- 
tween Paupiah  and  his  master>"  answered  Middle- 
tnas* 

<^  But  ^e  Begum  will  eacpect  her  proporticm,'' 
replied  Paupiah. 

<<  Let  me  alobe  to  deal  with  her/'  said  Middle- 
mas.  <<  Before  the  blow  is  struck,  she  shall  not 
know  ci  our  priyate  treaty,  and  afterwards  her  dis- 
appointment will  be  of  little  consequence*  And 
now,  remember  my  stipuhitionsM— my  rank  to  be 
restored — ^my  Adl  pardon  to  be  granted**' 

**  Ay,"  replied  Paupiah,  cauUously,  <*  should  you 
succeed.  But  were  you  to  betray  what  has  httre 
passed,  I  will  find  the  dagger  of  a  I«ootie  which 
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flliall  reaok  thee,  wert  thoa  ahelt^^ed  tinder  the 
folds  of  the  Nawanb's  garment.  In  the  meantiniey 
take  this  missiye,  and  when  yon  are  in  possession 
of  Bangalore,  dispatch  it  to  General  Smith,  whose 
division  shall  have  orders  to  approach  as  near  the 
frontiers  of  Mysore  as  may  be,  without  causing 
suspicion." 

Thus  parted  this  worthy  pair ;  Panpiah  to  report 
to  his  principal  the  progress  of  these  dark  machi- 
nations, Middlemas  to  join  the  Begum  on  her  re- 
turn to  the  Mysore.  The  gold  and  diamonds  of 
Tippoo,  the  importance  which  he  was  about  to 
acquire,  the  ridding  himself  at  once  of  the  capricious 
authority  of  the  irritable  Tippoo,  and  the  trouble- 
some claims  of  the  Begum,  were  such  agreeable 
subjects  of  contemplation,  that  he  scarcely  thought 
of  the  fate  of  his  European  victim,  unless  to  salve 
his  conscience  with  the  hope  that  the  sole  injury 
she  could  sustain  might  be  the  alarm  of  a  few  days, 
during  the  course  of  which  he  would  acquire  die 
means  of  delivering  her  from  the  tyrant,  in  whose 
Zenana  she  was  to  remain  a  temporary  prisoner. 
He  resolved,  at  the  same  time,  to  abstain  from  see- 
ing her  till  the  moment  he  could  afford  her  protec- 
tion, justly  considering  the  danger  which  his  whole 
plan  might  incur,  if  he  again  awakened  the  jei^ 
lousy  of  the  Begum.  This  he  trusted  was  now 
asleep ;  and,  in  the  course  of  their  return  to  Tip- 
poo's  camp,  near  Bangalore,  it  was  his  study  to 
soothe  this  ambitious  and  crafty  female  by  blan- 
dishments, intermingled  with  the  more  splendid 
prospects  of  wealth  and  power  to  be  opened  to 
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them  l)oth,  as  he  pretended^  by  the  success  of  his 
present  enterprbe.* 

*  It  is  scarce  necessary  to  say,  that  such  things  could  only  be 
acted  in  the  earlier  period  of  our  Indian  settlements,  -when  tlie 
check  of  the  Directors  was  imperfect,  and  that  of  the  Cro^m 
did  not  exist.  My  friend  Mr  Fairscribe  is  of  opinion,  that 
there  is  an  anachronism  in  the  introduction  of  t^aupiahy  the 
Bramin  Dabash  of  the  English  geyemor.-^C.  C. 
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CHAPTER  XIIL 

It  appears  that  the  jealous  and  tyrannical  Be- 
gnm  did  not  long  suspend  her  purpose  of  agoni- 
zing her  rival  hy  acquainting  her  with  her  intended 
fate.  By  prayers  or  rewards,  Menie  Gray  pre- 
Talled  on  a  servant  of  Ram  Sing  Cottah,  to  deliver 
to  Hartley  the  following  distracted  note :— * 

.  **  All  is  true  your  fears  foretold — He  has  de« 
livered  me  up  to  a  cruel  woman,  who  threatens  to. 
sell  me  to  the  tyrant  Tippoo. — Save  me  if  you  can 
— if  you  have  not  pity,  or  cannot  give  me  aid,  there 
is  none  left  upon  earth. — M.  G.'' 

The  haste  with  which  Dr  Hartley  sped  to  the 
Fort,  and  demanded  an  audience  of  the  Governor, 
was  defeated  hy  the  delays  interposed  hy  Paupiah* 

It  did  not  suit  the  plans  of  this  artful  Hindhn, 
that  any  interruption  should  be  opposed  to  the  de-^ 
parture  of  the  Begum  and  her  favourite,  consider- 
ing how  much  the  plans  of  the  last  corresponded 
with  his  own.  He  affected  incredulity  on  the 
charge,  when  Hartley  complained  of  an  English- 
woman being  detained  in  the  train  of  the  Begum 
against  her  consent,  treated  the  complaint  of  Miss 
Gray  as  the  result  of  some  female  quarrel  unworthy 
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of  particular  attention,  and  when  at  length  he  took 
some  steps  for  examining  further  into  the  matter,, 
he  contrived  they  should  he  so  tardy,  that  the  Be- 
gum and  her  retinue  were  far  heyond  the  reach  of 
interruption. 

Hartley  let  his  indighation  betray  him  into  re- 
proaches against  Paupiah,  in  which  his  principal 
was  not  spared.  This  only  served  to  give  the  im- 
passiUe  Brunin  a  pretext  for  exdnding  him  from 
the  Residency,  with  a  hint,  that  if  his  hmgnage 
continued  to  be  of  such  an  imprudoit  character,  he 
might  expect  to  be  removed  from  Madras,  and 
stationed  at  some  hill-fbrt  or  village  among  the 
mountains,  where  his  medical  knowledge  would 
find  fall  exercise  in  {Mrotecttng  himsdf  and  others 
from  the  unhealthiness  of  the  climate. 

As  he  retired,  bursting  with  ineffisctual  indig* 
nation,  Esdale  was  the  first  person  whom  Hartley 
chanced  to  meet  with,  and  to  him,  stong  with  im- 
patience, he  communicated  what  he  termed  the  infii- 
mons  conduct  of  the  Governor's  Dnbash,  connived  at, 
as  he  had  but  too  much  reason  to  suppose,  by  the 
Ckivemor  himself;  exclaimiing  against  the  want  of 
spirit  which  they  betrayed,  in  abandoning  a  Bri- 
tish subject  t6  the  fraud  of  renegades,  end  ^e  force 
of  a  tyrant. 

Esdale  listened  with  that  sort  of  anxiety  whidh 
prudent  men  betray  when  they  feel  themselves 
like  to  be  drawn  into  trooble  by  the  discourse  of 
an  imprudent  friend. 

**  If  you  desire  to  be  personally  righted  in  thin 
matter,"  said  he  at  length,  <<yon  must  apply  te 
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Leadenhall  Street,  wliere,  I  laipect-^betwizt  crar- 
selTei— complaints  are  aoeamalating  fast>  both 
against  Panpiah  and  his  master/' 

<<  I  care  for  neither  of  them/'  said  HaHley ;  <<  I 
need  no  personal  redres»-— I  desire  non»-*-I  only 
want  svecomr  for  Menie  Gray." 

<<  In  that  case/'  said  Esdale,  ^  yon  have  only 
one  resonrco-^yon  mnst  apply  to  Hyder  him- 
self"—^ 

*^  To  Hyder-^to  the  vsarper*— the  tyrant  V 

<<  Yesy  to  this  nsurper  rad  tyrant/'  answered 
Esdale,  ^  yon  mart  be  coBtented  to  apply.  Hie 
pride  is,  to  be  thonght  a  strict  administrator  of 
justice ;  and  perhaps  he  may  on  this,  as  on  other 
occasions,  choose  to  display  himself  m  the  light  of 
an  impartial  magistrate." 

^  Then  I  go  to  demand  jnstiee  at  his  &otstooV' 
sidd  Hartley. 

<<  Not  so  fast,  my  dear  Hartley/'  ainswered  his 
friend ;  ^  first  consider  iim  ride  Hyder  is  Jast 
by  reflection,  and  perhaps  from  political  considerar 
tions ;  b«t  by  temperament^  his  Uood  is  as  onmly 
as  ever  beat  nnder  a  black  skin,  and  if  yon  do  not 
find  him  in  the  vein  of  jodging,  he  is  lik^y  enough 
to  be  in  that  of  killing.  Stages  and  bowstrings 
are  as  fireqnenlly  in  his  head  as  the  adjostment  of 
the  scales  of  jnstice." 

<<  No  matter-^I  will  instantly  present  mysdif  at 
his  Dnrbar.  The  GovMvor  cannot  for  very  shame 
refuse  me  letters  of  oredenee/' 

^  Nerer  think  of  asking  them,"  said  his  mm» 
experienced  frimd ;  <<  it  would  cost  Paupiah  little 
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to  have  them  so  worded  as  to  indace  Hyder  tdiid 
our  sable  Dabash,  at  once  and  for  ever,  of  the 
Btardy  free-spoken  Dr  Adam  Hartley.  A  Vakeel, 
or  messenger  of  government,  sets  out  to-morrow 
for  Seringapatam  ;  contrive  to  join  him  on  the  road^ 
his  passport  will  protect  you  both.  Do  yon  know 
none  of  the  chiefs  about  Hyder*s  person  ?" 
-  <<  None,  excepting  his  late  emissary  to  this 
place,  Barak  el  Hadgi,"  answered  Hartley. 

<<  His  support,"  said  Esdale,  <<  although  only  a 
Fakir,  may  be  as  effectual  as  that  of  persons  of 
more  essential  consequence.  And,  to  say  the  truth, 
where  the  caprice  of  a  despot  is  the  question  in 
debate,  there  is  no  knowing  upon  what  it  is  best  to 
reckon. — Take  my  advice,  my  dear  Hartley,  leave 
this  poor  girl  to  her  fate.  After  all,  by  placing 
yourself  in  an  attitude  of  endeavouring  to  save  her, 
it  is  a  hundred  to  one  that  you  only  ensure  your- 
own  destruction." 

Hartley  shook  his  head,  and  bade  Esdale  hastily 
farewell;  leaving  him  in  the  happy  and  self-ap- 
plauding state  of  mind  proper  to  one  who  has 
given  the  best  advice  possible  to  a  friend,  and 
may  conscientiously  wash  his  hands  of  all  con* 
sequences. 

Having  furnished  himself  with  money,  and  with 
the  attendance  of  three  trusty  native  servants, 
mounted  like  himself  on  Arab  horses,  and  carrying 
with  them  no  tent,  and  very  little  baggage,  the 
anxious  Hartley  lost  not  a  moment  in  taking  the 
road  to  Mysore,  endeavouring,  in  the  meantime, 
by  recollecting  every  story  he  had  ever  heard  of 
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Hyder's  justice  and  forbearance,  to  assure  himself 
that  he  should  find  the  Nawanb  disposed  to  protect 
a  helpless  female,  even  against  the  future  heir  of 
his  empire. 

Before  he  crossed  the  Madras  territory,  he 
oTertook  the  Vakeel,  or  messenger  of  the  British 
Government,  of  whom  Esdale  had  spoken.  This 
man,  accustomed  for  a  sum  of  money  to  permit 
adventurous  European  traders  who  desired  to  visit 
Hyder's  capital,  to  share  his  protection,  passport, 
and  escort,  was  not  disposed  to  refuse  the  same 
good  office  to  a  gentleman  of  credit  at  Madras ; 
and,  propitiated  by  an  additional  gratuity,  under- 
took to  travel  as  speedily  as  possible.  It  was  a 
journey  which  was  not  prosecuted  without  much 
fatigue  and  considerable  danger,  as  they  had  to 
traverse  a  country  frequently  exposed  to  all  the 
evils  of  war,  more  especially  when  they  approach- 
ed the  Ghauts,  those  tremendous  mountain-passes 
which  descend  from  the  table-land  of  Mysore,  and 
through  which  the  mighty  streams  that  arise  in  the 
centre  of  the  Indian  peninsula,  find  their  way  to 
the  ocean. 

The  sun  had  set  ere  the  party  reached  the  foot 
of  one  of  these  perilous  passes,  up  which  lay  the 
road  to  Seringapatam.  A  narrow  path,  which  in 
summer  resembled  an  empty  water-course,  wind- 
ing upwards  among  immense  rocks  and  precipicest 
was  at  one  time  completely  overshadowed  by  dark 
groves  of  teak-trees,  and  at  another,  found  its  way 
beside  impenetrable  jungles,  the  habitation  of  jack- 
als and  tigers. 
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By  means  ci  this  irasocial  path  tlie  trsyeller^ 
threaded  their  way  in  nlenee,— Hartley,  whose 
impalienee  kept  him  before  the  Vakeel,  eagerly 
enqniring  when  the  moon  would  enlighten  the 
darkness,  which,  after  the  sun's  disappearaaee^ 
dosed  fast  around  them.  He  was  answered  by  the 
natives  according  to  their  usual  mode  of  expression, 
that  the  moon  was  in  her  dark  side,  and  that  he 
was  not  to  hope  to  behold  her  bursting  through  a 
doud  to  illuminate  the  thii^kets  and  strata  of  blade 
and  slaty  roeks,  amongst  whidi  they  were  winding* 
Hartley  had  therefore  no  resource,  save  to  keep 
his  eye  steadily  fixed  on  ibe  lighted  match  of  the 
Sowar,  or  horseman,  who  rode  before  him,  which, 
for  suffident  reasons,  was  always  kept  in  readiness 
to  be  applied  to  the  priming  of  the  matddodc 
The  vidette,  <m  his  part,  kept  a  watdiful  ej%  on 
the  Dowrah,  a  guide  supplied  at  the  last  village, 
who,  having  got  more  than  halfway  from  his  own 
house,  was  much  to  be  suspected  of  meditating  how 
to  eseape  the  trouble  of  going  further.*  The  Dow* 
rah,  en  the  other  hand,  oonsdous  of  the  lighted 
match  and  loaded  gun  behind  him,  hollowed  from 
time  to  time  to  show  that  he  was  on  his  duty,  and 

*  In  ercry  tUIi^  the  Dowrah,  or  Ooidf,  is  an  W&o&sl  pcvb* 
son,  upon  the  public  establishment,  and  reoeives  a  portion  of 
the  harrest  or  other  revenue,  along  with  the  Smith,  the  Sweep- 
er, and  the  BaHier.  As  he  gets  nothing  fimn  the  tnrrellecs 
whsm  it  is  his  oOoe  to  conduct,  he  nsrer  semples  to  sbortcA 
his  own  journey  and  prolong  theirs  by  taking  them  to  the 
nearest  village)  without  reference  to  the  most  direct  line  of 
Toate,  and  sometimes  deserts  them  ^ntirdy.  If  the  regvlsr 
Dowrah  is  sick  or  absent,  no  wealth  can  procvMA  sabstitpitt* 
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to  accelerate  the  march  of  the  traTdlen*  His  cries 
were  answered  by  an  occasional  ejaculation  of  UUa. 
from  the  black  soldiers,  who  closed  the  rear,  and 
who  were  meditating  on  forma:  adventores,  tlie 
plnnderiBg  of  a  KogffiUiy  (party  of  travelling  mer-^ 
chants,)  or  some  such  exploit,  or  perhi^s  reflecting 
that  a  tiger,  in  the  neighbonring  jnngle,  might  be 
watdiing  patiently  for  the  last  of  the  party,  in  order 
to  spring  npon  him,  according  to  his  nsoal  praetiee» 

The  smi,  which  appeared  almost  as  mddenly  as 
k  had  left  them,  served  to  light  liie  trav^^ers  in 
the  remamder  ef  the  ascent,  and  called  forth 
from  the  Mahomedans  belonging  to  ihe  party  the 
morning  prayer  of  Alia  Akber,  ^vhich  reeoondk^d  in 
hmg  notes  among  the  rocks  and  ravines,  and  they 
coBtimied  with  better  advantage  their  forced  march 
vntil  the  pass  opeued  upon  a  boondless  extent  ef 
jraigle,  with  a  single  high  mnd  fort  rising  tiurengh 
the  midst  of  it.  Upon  this  plain  rapine  and  war 
had  8«spended  the  labours  of  industry,  andtheiicli 
vegetation  of  the  soil  had  in  a  few  years  converted 
a  fertile  diampaign  country  into  an  almost  impene-^ 
trable  thicket.  Accordingly^  tiie  banks  of  a  small 
muUah,  or  brook,  were  covered  with  the  footmaxks 
of  tigers  and  otiier  animals  of  prey. 

Here  ihe  travellers  stopped  to  drink,  and  to  re- 
fresh themselves  and  their  horses ;  and  it  was  near 
tills  f^ot  that  Hartley  saw  a  sight  ^pdiidi  forced  him 
to  compare  the  subject  which  engrossed  his  own 
tiioi^hts,  vrilh  the  distress  that  had  afflided  an- 
other. 

At  a  spot  not  far  distant  from  the  brook,  tibe 
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guide  called  their  attention  to  a  most  mretched- 
looking  man,  oyergrown  with  hair,  who  was  sea^ted 
on  the  skin  of  a  tiger.  His  body  was  covered  with 
mud  and  ashes,  his  skin  sun-burnt,  his  dress  a  few- 
wretched  tatters.  He  appeared  not  to  observe  the 
approach  of  the  strangers,  neither  moving  nor  speak- 
ing a  word,  but  remaining  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  a 
small  and  rude  tomb,  formed  of  the  black  slate- 
stones  which  lay  around,  and  exhibiting  a  small  re* 
cess  for  a  lamp.  As  they  approached  the  man,  and 
placed  before  him  a  rupee  or  two,  and  some  rice, 
they  observed  that  a  tiger's  skull  and  bones  lay  be- 
side him,  with  a  sabre  almost  consumed  by  rust. 

While  they  gazed  on  this  miserable  object,  the 
guide  acquainted  them  with  his  tragical  history. 
Sadhu  Sing  had  been  a  Sipahee,  or  soldier,  and 
freebooter  of  course,  the  native  and  the  pride  of  a 
half- ruined  village  which  they  had  passed  on  the 
preceding  day.  He  was  betrothed  to  the  daughter 
of  a  Sipahee,  who  served  in  the  mud  fort  which 
they  saw  at  a  distance  rising  above  the  jungle.  In, 
due  time,  Sadhu,  with  his  friends,  came  for  the 
purpose  of  the  marriage,  and  to  bring  home  the 
bride.  She  was  mounted  on  a  Tatoo,  a  small 
horse  belonging  to  the  country,  and  Sadhu  and  his 
friends  preceded  her  on  foot,  in  all  their  joy  and 
pride.  As  they  approached  the  nullah  near  which 
the  travellers  were  resting,  there  was  heard  a  dread- 
ful roar,  accompanied  by  a  shriek  of  agony.  Sadha 
Sing,  who  instantly  turned,  saw  no  trace  of  his 
bride,  save  that  her  horse  ran  wild  in  one  direction^ 
whilst  in  the  other  the  long  grass  and  reeds  of  the 
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jangle  were  moving  like  tlie  ripple  of  the  ocean, 
when  distorted  by  the  course  of  a  shark  holding 
its  way  near  the  surface.     Sadhu  drew  his  sabre 
and  rushed  forward  in  that  direction ;  the  rest  of 
the  party  remained  motionless  until  roused  by  a 
short  roar  of  agony.     They  then  plunged  into  the 
jungle  with  their  drawn  weapons, '  where   they 
speedily  found  Sadhu  Sing  holding  in  his  arms  the 
lifeless  corpse  of  his  bride,  where  a  little  farther 
lay  the  body  of  the  tiger,  slain  by  such  a  blow 
over  the  neck  as  desperation  itself  could  alone  have 
discharged. — The  brideless  bridegroom  would  per- 
mit none  to  interfere  with  his  sorrow.     He  dug  a 
grave  for  his  Mora,  and  erected  over  it  the  rude 
tomb  they  saw,  and  never  afterwards  left  the  spot. 
The  beasts  of  prey  themselves  seemed  to  respect 
or  dread  the  extremity  of  his  sorrow.     His  friends 
brought  him  food  and  water  from  the  nullah,  but 
he  neither  smiled  nor  showed  any  mark  of  acknow- 
ledgment unless  when  they  brought  him  flowers 
to  deck  the  grave  of  Mora.     Four  or  five  years, 
according  to  the  guide,  had  passed  away,  and  there 
Sadhu  Sing  still  remained  among  the  trophies  of 
his  grief  and  his  vengeance,  exhibiting  all  the 
symptoms  of  advanced  age,  though  still  in  the 
prime  of  youth.     The  tale  hastened  the  travellers 
irom  their  resting-place ;  the  Vakeel  because  it 
Teminded  him  of  the  dangers  of  the  jungle,  and 
Hartley  because  it  coincided  too  well  with  the 
probable  fate  of  his  beloved,  almost  within  the 
grasp  of  a  more  formidable  tiger  than  that  whose 
skeleton  lay  beside  Sadhu  Sing. 
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It  was  at  the  mud  fort  already  mentioned  that 
the  travellers  received  the  first  accounts  of  the 
progress  of  the  Begum  and  her  party,  by  a  Peoa 
{or  foot-soldier)  who  had  been  in  their  company^ 
but  was  now  on  his  return  to  the  coast.  They  had 
travelled,  he  said,  with  great  speed,  until  they  as- 
cended the  Ghauts,  where  they  were  joined  by  a 
party  of  the  Begum's  own  forces;  and  he  and 
others,  who  had  been  brought  from  Madras  as  a 
temporary  escort,  were  paid  and  dismissed  to  their 
homes*  After  this,  he  understood  it  was  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Begpom  Mootee  Mahul,  to  proceed  by 
slow  marches  and  frequent  halts,  to  Bangalore, 
the  vicinity  of  which  place  she  did  not  desire  to 
reach  until  Prince  Tippoo,  with  whom  she  deaired 
an  interview)  should  have  returned  firom  an  expe- 
dition towards  Yandicottay  in  which  he  had  lately 
been  engaged* 

From  the  result  of  his  anxious  enquiries,  Hart- 
ley had  reason  to  hope,  that  though  Seringapatam 
was  seventy-five  miles  more  to  the  eastward  than 
Bangalore,  yet,  by  using  diligence,  he  might  have 
time  to  throw  himself  at  the  feet  of  Hyder,  and 
beseech  his  interposition,  before  the  meeting  be- 
twixt Tippoo  and  the  Begum  should  decide  the 
fate  of  Menie  Gray.  On  the  other  hand,  he  trembled 
as  the  Peon  told  him  that  the  Begum's  Bukshee, 
or  General,  who  had  travelled  to  Madras  with  her 
in  disguise,  had  now  assumed  the  dress  and  charao- 
ter  belonging  to  his  rank,  and  it  was  expected 
lie  was  to  be  honoured  by  the  Mahomedan  Prinee 
with  some  high  office  of  dignity.  With  still  deeper 
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aaxiety»  he  learned  that  a  paUuiqain,  watched  with 
seduloiis  eare  by  the  slayes  of  Oriental  jeaiotigyy 
contained,  it  was  whispered,  a  Feringi,  or  Frank- 
ish  woman,  beautiful  as  a  Houri,  who  had  been 
brought  from  England  by  the  Begpom,  as  a  present 
to  Tippoo.  The  deed  of  villainy  was  therefore  in 
foil  train  to  be  accomplished ;  it  remained  to  see 
whether,  by  diligence  on  Hartley's  side,  its  course 
oould  be  interrupted. 

When  this  eager  Tindicator  of  betrayed  inno- 
cence arrived  in  the  capital  of  Hyder,  it  may  be  be- 
lieved  that  he  consumed  no  time  in  viewing  the 
temple  of  the  celebrated  Vishnoo,  or  in  surveying 
the  splendid  Gardens  called  Loll-bang,  which  weiB 
the  monument  of  Hyder's  magnificence,  and  now 
hold  his  mortal  remains.  On  the  contrary,  he  was 
no  sooner  arrived  in  the  city,  than  he  hastened  to 
the  principal  Mosque,  having  no  doubt  that  he  was 
there  most  likely  to  learn  some  tidings  of  Barak 
el  Hadgi.  He  approached  aecordingly  the  sacred 
fipot,  and  as  to  enter  it  would  have  cost  a  Feringi 
liis  Ufe,  he  employed  the  agency  of  a  devout  Mus- 
sulman to  obtain  information  conoeming  the  person 
whom  he  sought.  He  was  not  long  in  learning 
that  the  Fakir  Barak  was  within  the  Mosque,  as 
tie  had  anticipated,  busied  with  his  holy  office  of 
reading  passages  from  the  Koran,  and  its  most  ap- 
proved commentators.  To  interrupt  him  in  his 
devout  task  was  impossible,  and  it  was  only  by  a 
high  bribe  that  he  could  previul  on  the  same  Mos- 
lem whom  he  had  before  employed,  to  slip  into  th^ 
sleeve  of  the  holy  man's  robe  a  paper  containbg 
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his  name,  and  that  of  the  Khan  in  which  the  Vakeel 
had  taken  np  his  residence.  The  agent  brought 
back  for  answer,  that  the  Fakir,  immersed,  as  was 
to  be  expected,  in  the  holy  service  which  he  was 
in  the  act  of  discharging,  had  paid  no  visible  atten- 
tion to  the  symbol  of  intimation  which  the  Feringi 
Sahib  ( European  gentleman)  had  sent  to  him.  Dis- 
tracted with  the  loss  of  time,  of  which  each  mo- 
ment was  precious.  Hartley  next  endeavoured  to 
prevail  on  the  Mussulman  to  interrupt  the  Fakir's 
devotions  with  a  verbal  message ;  but  the  man  was 
indignant  at  the  very  proposal. 

«<  Dog  of  a  Christian  I"  he  said,  *^  what  art  thou 
and  thy  whole  generation,  that  Barak  el  Hadg^ 
should  lose  a  divine  thought  for  the  sake  of  an  in- 
fidel like  thee  ?" 

^Exasperated  beyond  self-possession,  the  unfor- 
tunate Hartley  was  now  about  to  intrude  upon  the 
precincts  of  the  Mosque  in  person,  in  hopes  of  in- 
terrupting the  formal  prolonged  recitation  which 
issued  from  its  recesses,  when  an  old  man  laid  his 
.hand  on  his  shoulder,  and  prevented  him  from  a 
rashness  which  might  have  cost  him  his  life,  say- 
ing, at  the  same  time,  "  You  are  a  Sahib  Angre- 
zie,  [English  gentleman;]  I  have  been  a  Telinga, 
'  [a  private  soldier,]  in  the  Company's  service,  and 
have  eaten  their  salt. .  I  will  do  your  errand  for 
you  to  the  Fakir  Barak  el  Hadgi." 

So  saying,  he  entered  the  Mosque,  and  presently 
returned  with  the  Fakir's  answer,  in  these  enigma- 
tical words : — "  He  who  would  see  the  sun  rise 
must  watch  till  the  dawn.** 
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Witii  tkis  poor  subject  of  consolation,  Hartley 
xetired  to  his  ina,  to  meditate  on  tbe  futility  of  the 
professions  of  the  nativesi  and  to  deyise  some  other 
mode  of  finding  aeoess  to  Hyder  than  that  vhioh 
he  had  hitherto  trusted  to.  On  this  point?  hov^ 
Bret,  he  lost  all  hope,  heing  informed  by  his  late 
feUow'-trayellery  wIumu  he  fp«nd  at  th^  iQhan»  tha^ 
the  Nawaub  was  absent  from  the  city  on  a  secret 
expedition,  which  might  detain  him  for  two  or  three 
days.  This  was  the  answer  which  the  Vakeel  him- 
self had  received  from  the  Dewan,  with  a  farther 
intimation,  that  he  must  hold  himself  ready,  when 
he  was  required,  to  deliyer  his  credentials  to  Prince 
Tippoo,  instead  of  the  Nawaub ;  his  business  being 
referred  to  the  former,  in  a  way  not  very  promi- 
sing for  the  success  of  his  mission. 

Hartley  was  now  nearly  thrown  into  despair. 
He  applied  to  more  than  one  officer  supposed  to 
have  credit  with  the  Nawaub,  but  the  slightest 
hint  of  the  nature  of  his  business  seemed  to  strike 
all  with  terror.  Not  one  of  the  persons  he  applied 
to  would  engage  in  the  affair,  or  even  consent  to 
give  it  a  hearing ;  and  the  Dewan  plainly  told  him, 
that  to  engage  in  opposition  to  Prince  Tippoo's 
wishes,  was  the  ready  way  to  destruction,  and  ex- 
horted him  to  return  to  the  coast.  Driyen  almost 
to  distraction  by  his  various  failures.  Hartley  be- 
took himself  in  the  evening  to  the  Khan.  The 
call  of  the  Muezzins  thundering  from  the  minarets, 
had  invited  the  faithful  to  prayers,  when  a  black 
servant,  about  fifteen  years  old,  stood  before  Hart- 
ley, and  pronounced  these  words,  deliberately,  and 
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twice  oyer, — <<  Thus  says  Barak  el  Hadgi,  the 
watcher  in  the  Mosque.  He  that  would  see  the 
sun  rise,  let  him  turn  towards  the  east/'  He  then 
left  the  caravanserai ;  and  it  may  be  well  supposed 
that  Hartley,  starting  from  the  carpet  on  which  he 
had  lain  down  to  repose  himself,  followed  his  youth- 
ful guide  with  renewed  vigour  and  palpitating  hope. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

'Twas  the  hour  when  rites  unholy 
Caird  each  Paynim  voice  to  prayer. 

And  the  star  that  faded  slowly. 
Left  to  dews  the  freshen'd  air. 

Day  his  sultry  fires  had  wasted, 
Calm  and  cool  the  moonbeams  shone ; 

To  the  Vizier's  lofty  palace 
One  hold  Christian  came  alone. 

Thomas  Campbell.     Quoted  from  memory. 

The  twilight  darkened  into  night  so  fast,  that  it 
only  hy  his  white  dress  that  Hartley  could  dis- 
cern his  guide,  as  he  tripped  along  the  splendid 
Bazaar  of  the  city.  But  the  ohscurity  was  so  far 
favourahle,  that  it  prevented  the  inconyenient  at- 
tention which  the  natives  might  otherwise  have  he- 
stowed  upon  the  European  in  his  native  dress,  a 
sight  at  that  time  very  rare  in  Seringapatam. 

The  various  turnings  and  windings  through  which 
he  was  conducted,  ended  at  a  small  door  in  a  wall, 
which,  from  the  hranches  that  hung  over  it,  seemed 
to  surround  a  garden  or  grove. 

The  postern  opened  on  a  tap  from  his  guide,  and 
the  slave  having  entered,  Hartley  prepared  to  fol- 
low, hut  stepped  hack  as  a  gigantic  African  hran- 
^ished  at  his  head  a  scimitar  three  fingers  hroad. 
The  young  slave  touched  his  countryman  with  W' 
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rod  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  and  it  seemed  as  if 
the  touch  disahled  the  gfiant,  whose  arm  and  weapon 
sunk  instantly.  Hartley  entered  without  farther 
opposition,  and  was  now  in  a  grove  of  mango-trees, 
through  which  an  infant  moon  was  twinkling  faintly 
amid  the  murmur  of  waters,  the  «weet  song  of  the 
nighting^e,  and  the  odours  of  the  rose,  yellow 
jasmine,  orange  and  citron  flowers,  md  Persian 
Narcissus.  Huge  domes  and  arches,  which  were 
seen  imperfectly  in  Ae  ^uiveriBg  light,  seemed  to 
intimate  the  neighboorhood  of  some  mcred  edifice, 
where  the  Fakir  had  doubtless  taken  i^  his  resi- 
dence. 

Hartley  pressed  on  with  as  muck  haste  as  he 
could,  and  entered  a  side- door  and  narrow- vault- 
ed pMSHgie,  «t  the  end  of  whick  was  molker  door. 
Here  his  guide  stopped,  hut  pointed  and  iMide  im^ 
dicdtioDs  tiiat  lAie  European  shoidd  ealar.  Hart- 
ley ^d  so,  sad  #Biand  hknseV  in  a  «mU  loel,  MmA 
as  we  liave  fomerly  described,  whevein  stile  fisnik 
el  Ha%i,  wilih  another  Fakdr,  who,  to  judge  fresm 
the  extreme  digmty  of  a  white  beani,  wldok  jmh 
cended  tip  to  his  eyes  en  each  side,  mnst  be  a  mum 
of  great  sanctity,  as  well  as  iaiportaMA. 

Hartley  fToneimced  the  imial  sflAatation  of  St^ 
lam  Alaikmn  in  the  most  modest  and  deferaalidi 
tone ;  but  his  former  fiiend  was  so  far  from  ii»- 
^povdii^  in  their  former  ertrain  cf  intimacy,  flmt, 
having  oonsnlted  the  eye  of  his  older  oompmian, 
he  barely  pointed  to  a  third  ^sarpeit,  upon  which  the 
-stranger  seated  himself  cross-legged  after  the  coun- 
try fashion,  and  4i  profound  «ilenoe  prevailed  fer 
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the  apaoe  of  Mv«ral  minvles*  Hartley  knew  the 
Oriental  ciistom»  too  well  to  oiduigw  tlM  snceess 
of  his  MJI*  by  fffecipitalioiu  He  waited  an  kitiina" 
iMtt  to  apeak.    At  leagth  it  came,  and  from  Baralc 

«  Wkea  the  pi%rkn  Barak/'  he  said,  »  dwelt  at 
Madras,  he  had  eyes  and  a  tongae  ;  but  now  ho  ia 
giiidod  by  those  of  hia  father,  the  holy  Scheik  Hall 
hen  Khaledoun,  the  snpmor  of  hie  oonTeal." 

Tliis  eztreflM  humility  Hartley  thonght  kicoA* 
ttstent  with  the  affeotation  of  posoesmg  soforior 
infliiMieey  which  Barak  had  shown  while  at  the 
PresMJcacy ;  baft  exaggeration  of  tiieir  own  consor 
q«Hice  is  a  fsihle  common  to  aU  who  iad  then^ 
■olfea  in  a  land  of  strainers.  Addressing  the  s^ 
aior  Fakir,  thcsreibre»  ho  told  him  in  as  few  wordu 
as  poofltUo  the  yfilaiDons  plot  whieh  was  laid  to 
faeteny  Meaio  Gray  into  the  hands  of  the  Priaee 
Tin^oo.  He  made  lus  suit  for  the  roTorend  father's 
inftsroesaton  with  the  Prineo  himsdl^  and  with  his 
fiuAer  ike  Nawanb,  in  the  most  persoasiTo  terms* 
The  Fakir  listened  to  hun  with  an  infleKihlo  and 
immoimhle  aspect,  similar  to  that  with  which  a 
wooden  saint  regards  his  eager  sopplieants.  There 
was  a  second  paase,  when,  after  resuming  his 
pleading  more  than  once,  Hartley  was  at  length 
oompelled  to  end  it  for  want  of  matter* 

The  silence  was  broken  hy  the  elder  Fakir,  whc^ 
after  shooting  a  glanee  at  his  younger  eoaipanion 
by  a  tnm  of  the  eye,  without  the  least  alteration 
of  tiie  pontioa  of  the  head  and  body,  said,  **  The 
unbelieYor  has  spoken  like  a  poet  But  does  be 
think  that  the  Nawanb  Khan  Hyder  Ali  Behander 
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will  contest  with  his  son  Tippoo  the  Victorioiur^ 
the  possession  of  an  infidel  slave  ?*' 

Hartley  received  at  the  same  time  a  side  glance 
from  Baraki  as  if  encouraging  him  to  plead  his  own 
cause.  He  suffered  a  minute  to  elapse,  and  then 
replied) — 

<<  The  Nawauh  is  in  the  place  of  the  Prophet,  a 
judge  over  the  low  as  well  as  high.  It  is  written, 
that  when  the  Prophet  decided  a  controversy  he- 
tween  the  two  sparrows  concerning  a  grain  of  rice, 
his  wife  Fatima  said  to  him,  <  Doth  the  Missionary 
of  Allah  well  to  hestow  his  time  in  distributing 
justice  on  a  matter  so  slight,  and  between  such 
despicable  litigants  ?' — *  Know,  woman,'  answered 
the  Prophet,  <  that  the  sparrows  and  the  grain  of 
rice  are  the  creation  of  Allah.  They  are  not  worth 
more  than  thou  hast  spoken ;  but  justice  is  a  trea- 
sure of  inestimable  price,  and  it  must  be  imparted 
hy  him  who  holdeth  power  to  all  who  require  it  at 
his  hand.  The  Prince  doth  the  will  of  AUah,  who 
gives  it  alike  in  small  matters  as  in  gfreat,  and  to 
the  poor  as  well  as  the  powerful.  To  the  hung^ 
bird,  a  grain  of  rice  is  as  a  chaplet  of  pearls  to  a 
sovereign.' — I  have  spoken." 

*f  Bismallah  ! — Praised  be  God  I  he  hath  spoken 
like  a  Moullah,"  said  the  elder  Fakir,  with  a  little 
more  emotion,  and  some  inclination  of  his  head 
towards  Barak,  for  on  Hartley  he  scarcely  deigned 
even  to  look. 

<<  The  lips  have  spoken  it  which  cannot  lie," 
replied  Barak,  and  there  was  again  a  pause. 

It  was  once  more  broken  by  Scheik  Hali^  whoy 
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addressing  himself  directly  to  Hartley,  demanded 
of  him,  <<  Hast  thou  heard,  Feringi,  of  anght  of 
treason  meditated  by  this  Kafir  [infidel]  against 
the  Nawaub  Behauder  ?*' 

<<  Out  of  a  traitor  Cometh  treason,"  said  Hartley, 
<'  but,  to  speak  after  my  knowledge,  I  am  not  con- 
scious of  such  design." 

<<  There  is  truth  in  the  words  of  him^"  said  the 
Fakir,  «  who  accuseth  not  his  enemy  save  on  his 
knowledge.  The  things  thou  hast  spoken  shall 
be  laid. before  the  Nawaub ;  and  as  Allah  and  he 
will,  so  shall  the  issue  be.  Meantime,  return  ta 
thy  £Lhan,  and  prepare  to  attend  the  Vakeel  of 
thy  government,  who  is  to  travel  with  dawn  to 
Bangalore,  the  strong,  the  happy,  the  holy  city. 
Peace  be  with  thee  I — Is  it  not  so,  my  son  ?" 

Barak,  to  whom  this  appeal  was  made,  replied, 
<'  Even  as  my  father  hath  spoken." 

Hartley  had  no  alternative  but  to  arise  and  take 
his  leave  with  the  usual  phrase,  <<  Salam — 6od*s 
peace  be  with  you  I" 

His  youthful  guide,  who  waited  his  return 
without,  conducted  him  once  more  to  his  Khan* 
through  by-paths  which  he  could  not  have  found  out 
without  pilotage.  His  thoughts  were  in  the  mean- 
time strongly  engaged  on  his  late  interview.  He 
knew  the  Moslem  men  of  religion  were  not  impli- 
citly to  be  trusted.  The  whole  scene  might  be  a 
scheme  of  Barak,  to  get  rid  of  the  trouble  of  pa- 
tronising a  European  in  a  delicate  affair;  and  he 
determined  to  be  guided  by  what  should  seem  to 
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cottfirm  or  disierefit  the  mtimaticm  whiA  be  kui 
reeeired. 

Oa  hid  arrival  at  the  Khan,  he  foinvd  the  VakeeE 
of  the  British  government  in  a  great  bosde,  pre- 
paring to  obey  directions  transnnCted  to  him  by 
die  Nawanb's  Dewan,  or  troasnrer,  directing  him 
to  depart  the  next  morning  with  break  of  day  for 
Bangalore* 

He  expressed  great  discontent  at  the  erdor,  and 
-whffA  Hartley  intimated  his  purpose  of  accompany- 
iiig  him,  seemed  to  think  him  a  fool  for  his  pains^ 
hinting  the  probabUity  that  Hyder  meant  to  get  rid 
of  them  both  by  means  of  the  freebooters,  thfoogh 
whose  countries  diey  were  to  pass  with  such  a  fee- 
ble escort.  This  fear  gave  way  to  another,  when 
the  time  of  departnre  came,  at  which  moment  Aere 
ro^  vp  abottt  two  hundred  of  the  Nawaab'a  native 
cavalry.  The  Sirdar  who  commanded  1lke»e  troopff 
behaved  with  civility,  and  stated  that  he  wns  di- 
rected to  attend  upon  the  travellers,  and  to  prwvido 
for  their  safety  and  convenience  on  Ae  jonmey  t 
bat  his  manner  was  reserved  and  dntant,  and  tiie 
Vakeel  insisted  that  the  foi^ce  wbs  faitended  to  pre- 
vent their  escape,  rather  than  fbr  their  proteetson. 
Under  such  tmpleasant  a«9{^es,  the  jom-ney  be- 
tween Seringapatam  and  Bangalore  was  aeoonn 
piished  in  two  days  and  part  of  a  third,  Ae  distance 
being  nearly  eighty  miles. 

On  arriving  in  view  of  tUs  fine  and  popnloai 
city,  they  foand  an  encampment  already  establish- 
ed within  a  mile  of  its  walls.  It  oo^pied  a  t^peor 
knoll,  covered  with  trees,  and  looked  full  on  the 
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garieiw  wlueh  Tippoo  had  crested  in  oae  quarter 
ii  tike  eity*  T&«  rich  pwiii^ui  mi  the  principal 
persMms  fttawd  with  iilk  aMi  gold;  anid  9p9«n 
-mUh  gtld«d  points,  or  poles  siqpportiag  gold  knob% 
imj^jed  nnmerons  Httle  bamiers,  inscribod  witk 
Ae  name  of  the  Prophet.  This  was  liie  ean^  of 
the  Begum  Mootee  Mahal,  who,  with  a  sdmU  hody 
of  her  troops,  about  two  hundred  men,  was  waiting 
the  return  of  Tippoo  under  the  walk  •€  Bangalore. 
l%eir  jMrirate  motires  lor  desiring  a  meeting  the 
leader  is  aeqaainted  with ;  to  the  puhfie  the  visit 
of  the  Began  had  only  tibe  i^ypearanee  of  an  aetof 
dsHnrence,  frequently  paid  hy  inferior  and  snboidi- 
nste  prinees  to  the  patrons  wksm  they  depend 

These  lact»aseert«ned,die  Krdarof  tbe  Nawaah 
iook  up  his  own  encampment  wrthin  sight  of  that 
-of  the  Begum,  hut  at  abant  hsiti  a  mile's  distance^ 
dispatching'  to  the  city  a  messeager  to  annonnee 
to  the  Prince  Tippoo,  so  soon  as  he  should  arrive, 
that  he  had  come  hither  with  the  English  VakeeL 

The  bustle  of  fntching  a  few  tents  was  soon  over, 
and  Hartley,  aofitary  and  sad,  was  left  to  walk  un- 
der the  shade  of  two  cm*  tiu'ee  mai^^trees,  and 
lookiag  to  die  dii^layed  streamers  of  the  Begum's 
«noftmpmeat,  to  reflect  that  amid  these  insignia  of 
Mahomedanism  Menie  Gray  remained,  destined  by 
a  prolate  and  treacherous  lover  to  the  fste  of 
slavery  to  a  heathen  tyrant.  The  consctonsness  of 
heing  in  her  vicinity  added  to  the  bitter  pangs  wil^ 
which  Hartley  contemplated  her  situation,  and  re- 
jected how  little  chance  there  appeared  of  his 
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being  able  to  rescue  ber  from  it  by  tbe  mere  force 
of  reason  and  justice,  wbicb  was  all  be  could  oppose 
to  tbe  selfisb  passions  of  a  voluptuous  tyrant.  A 
lover  of  romance  migbt  bave  meditated  some  means 
of  effecting  ber  release  by  force  or  address ;  but 
Hartley,  tbougb  a  man  of  courage,  bad  no  spirit  of 
adventure,  and  would  bave  regarded  as  desperate 
any  attempt  of  tbe  kind. 

His  sole  gleam  of  comfort  arose  from  the  impres* 
siou  wbicb  be  bad  apparently  made  upon  tbe  elder 
Fakir,  wbicb  be  could  not  belp  Jioping  migbt  be  of 
some  avail  to  bim.  But  on  one  tbing.be  was  firmly 
resolved,  and  tbat  was,  not  to  relinquish  tbe  cause 
be  bad  engaged  in  wbilst  a  grain  of  bope  remained. 
He  bad  seen  in  bis  own  profession  a  quickening 
and  a  revival  of  life  in  tbe  patient's  eye,  even  when 
glazed  apparently  by  tbe  band  of  Deatb ;  and  he 
was  taugbt  confidence  amidst  moral  evil  by  bis  suc- 
cess in  relieving  tbat  wbicb  was  physical  only. 

Wbile  Hartley  was  thus  meditating,  be  was  roa- 
sed  to  attention  by  a  heavy  firing  of  artillery  from 
tbe  high  bastions  of  tbe  town ;  and  turning  his  eyes 
in  tbat  direction,  be  could  see  advancing,  on  the 
northern  side  of  Bangalore,  a  tide  of  cavalry,  ri- 
ding tumultuously  forward, brandishing. their  spears 
in  all  different  attitudes,  and  pressing  their  horses 
to  a  gallop.  Tbe  clouds  of  dust  which  attended 
this  vanguard,  for  such  it  was,  combined  with  the 
smoke  of  tbe  guns,  did  not  permit  Hartley  to  see 
distinctly  tbe  main  body  which  followed  ;  but  the 
appearance  of  howdahed  elephants  and  royal  ban- 
ners dimly  seen  through  tbe  haze,  plainly  intimated 
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the  return  of  Tippoo  to  Bangalore ;  while  shouts, 
and  irreg^ar  discharges  of  musketry,  announced 
the  real  or  pretended  rejoicing  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  city  gates  received  the  living  torrent,  which 
rolled  towards  them  ;  the  clouds  of  smoke  and  dust 
were  soon  dispersed,  and  the  horizon  was  restored 
to  serenity  and  silence. 

The  meeting  between  persons  of  importance, 
more  especially  of  royal  rank,  is  a  matter  of  very 
great  consequence  in  India,  and  generally  much  ad- 
dress is  employed  to  induce  the  person  receiving  the 
Tisit,  to  come  as  far  as  possible  to  meet  the  visitor. 
From  merely  rising  up,  or  going  to  the  edge  of  the 
carpet,  to  advancing  to  the  gate  of  the  palace,  to 
that  of  the  city,  or,  finally,  to  a  mile  or  two  on  the 
road,  is  all  subject  to  negotiation.  But  Tippoo's 
impatience  to  possess  the  fair  European  induced 
him  to  grant  on  this  occasion  a  much  greater  degree 
of  courtesy  than  the  Begum  had  dared  to  expect, 
and  he  appointed  his  garden,  adjacent  to  the  city 
walls,  and  indeed  included  within  the  precincts  of 
the  fortifications,  as  the  place  of  their  meeting ;  the 
hour  noon,  on  the  day  succeeding  his  arrival ;  for 
the  natives  seldom  move  early  in  the  morning,  or 
before  having  broken  their  fast.  This  was  intimated 
to  the  Begum's  messenger  by  the  Prince  in  person, 
as,  kneeling  before  him,  he  presented  the  nuzzur^ 
{a  tribute  consisting  of  three,  five,  or  seven  gold 
Mohurs,  always  an  odd  number,)  and  received  in 
exchange  a  Khelaut,  or  dress  of  honour.  The 
messenger,  in  return,  was  eloquent  in  describing 
the  importance  of  his  mistress,  her  devoted  vene- 
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for  tiie  PrnMe,  the  ^asiire  wluck  rib»  expe- 
rieneMboB  thepiMpect  «f  dieir  Bwtokiilyffirmceti^y 
and  ooadaded  with  a  loro  modest  complkunt  tm 
taa  owB  eBctraordkiary  taleati^  and  the  coBfideiiae 
wUch  the  Begum  reposed  in  hiau    He  then  de- 
parted ;  and  orders  were  given  Aat  on  the  next 
day  all  should  be  in  readiness  for  dw  Sawurreey  a 
grand  procession,  when  the  Prince  was  to  reeei3re 
the  Begum  as  his  honerared  gaest  at  his  pleasare- 
hause  in  the  gardens- 
Long  hefore  the  appointed  hoar,  the  rendesmiis 
ef  Fahirs,  heggars,  mid  idlers,  before  the  gata  of 
the  palace^  iatimated  the  excited  ei^eetatieM  of 
those  who  nsnatty  attend  precessions;  wfaMe  a  niMa 
aagent  set  of  mendicants,  the  coartiers,  were  ha»> 
toning  thither,  on  horses  erelephaats,  as  thekr  means 
afforded,  always  in  a  hnrry  to  show  dmr  leal, 
and  with  a  speed  proportioned  to  what  they  hoped 
or  feared. 

At  noon  precisely,  a  discharge  of  cannoB,  placed 
in  the  enter  courts,  as  also  of  matchlocks  and  of 
■mall  swiTels,  carried  hy  camels,  (the  poor  animals 
shahing' their  long  ears  at  OTsry  discharge^)  an* 
Bounced  that  Tippeo  had  mounted  his  elephant. 
The  solemn  and  deep  sound  of  the  naggra,  or  state 
dram,  home  upon  an  de|Aant,  was  then  heard 
Hke  the  distant  discharge  of  artillery,  followed  hy 
along  roll  of  mnshetry,  and  was  instantly  answered 
fay  that  of  nnmerons  trumpets  and  tom-toms,  (or 
common  drums,)  mahiug  a  discordant  hut  yet  a 
Bsartial  din.  The  noise  increased  as  the  jMroeesaion 
trarersed  the  outer  courts  of  the  palace  in  sacoes- 
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flioiiy  and  at  length  iMited  ^rom  the  gaAea,  having 
ask  thieir  head  the  Chobdarfl,  hearing  Bilker  atieki 
and  Mba^  and  flhentingy  at  the  pitch  ef  their  vaakea, 
tiw  tatlea  and  the  virtues  of  TippcM),  die  |;reat,  thm 
generous,  theinvinciUe— streoig  as  Rnstao,  just  as 
Noushirvaa — widi  a  short  prayer  i(9r  his  oentinned 
health. 

After  theae  cannea  eenfnsed  hody  ef  BMnonfoot^ 
hearkig  spears,  matohlacksy  and  hanners,  and  Inter* 
mixed  with  horsemen,  seme  m  complete  shirts  ef 
mail,  vith  caps  ef  steel  under  their  tarhans,  soma 
in  a  sort  of  defensive  armoar^eonsiflfeing  ef  rii^  silk 
dresses^  gendered  ^sahre-fMBSof  h  j  heing  stuflPed  with 
eotton.  These  diampions  preeeded  tiie  Frmoe,  aa 
whose  bedy-igoards  they  acted.  Itwas  not  (till  after 
this  time  that  Tippoo  raised  his  celebrated  T%er» 
veg^ment,  diseiipUned  jmd  armed  acoondia|^  to  the 
£arepean  HmhieB.  Immediately  hefere  the  Prince 
came,  oa  a  «maU  elephant,  a  .hard-&oed,  severe- 
lookmg  mtm^  hy  office  the  distr&nter  bairns,  whidi 
be  flvng  in  showers  of  small  ecfi^r  money  among 
the  Fakirs  and  heggaors,  whose  scramUes  to  coUect 
them  seemed  to  Augment  their  amount ;  while  the 
grim4odung  agent  of  Mahomedan  charity,  tog^ 
ther  with  ii^  elephant,  which  marched  with  half 
smgry  eyes,  and  its  tmnk  curled  upwards,  seemed 
Wth  alike  ready  to  chastise  those  whom  poverty 
should  render  too  iB^Murtanate. 

Tippoo  himself  next  appeared,  richly  q>parelled» 
and  seated  on  an  elephant,  which,  carrying  its  head 
above  all  the  others  in  the  procession,  seemed 
proudly  consdous  of  superior  dignity.    The  how** 
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dab,  or  seat,  which  the  Prince  occupied,  was  of 
silver,  embossed  and  gilt,  having  behind  a  place  for 
a  confidential  servant,  who  waved  the  g^eat  cho  wry, 
or  CO w- tail,  to  keep  off  the  flies  ;  but  who  could 
also  occasionally  perform  the  task  of  spokesman, 
being  well  versed  in  all  terms  of  flattery  and  com- 
pliment. The  caparisons  of  the  royal  elephant  were 
of  scarlet  cloth,  richly  embroidered  with  gold.  Be- 
hind Tippoo  came  the  various  courtiers  and  officers 
of  the  household,  mounted  chiefly  on  elephants,  all 
arrayed  in  their  most  splendid  attire,  and  exhibit- 
ing the  greatest  pomp. 

In  this  manner  the  procession  advanced  down 
the  principal  street  of  the  town,  to  the  gate  of  the 
royal  gardens.  The  houses  were  ornamented  by 
broad  cloth,  silk  shawls,  and  embroidered  carpets 
of  the  richest  colours,  displayed  from  the  verandahs 
and  windows ;  even  the  meanest  hut  was  adorned 
with  some  piece  of  cloth,  so  that  the  whole  street 
had  a  singularly  rich  and  gorgeous  appearance. 

This  splendid  procession  having  entered  the  royal 
gardens,  approached,  through  a  long  arenue  of 
lofty  trees,  a  chabootra,  or  platform  of  white  mar- 
ble, canopied  by  arches  of  the  same  material,  which 
occupied  the  centre.  It  was  raised  four  or  five  feet 
from  the  ground,  covered  with  white  cloth  and 
Persian  carpets.  In  the  centre  of  the  platform  was 
the  musnud,  or  state  cushion  of  the  Prince,  six  feet 
square,  composed  of  crimson  velvet,  ricUy  em- 
broidered. By  especial  grace,  a  small  low  cushion 
was  placed  on  the  right  of  the  Prince,  for  the  oc- 
cupation of  the  Begum.    In  front  of  this  platform 
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Nras  a  square  tank,  or  pond  of  marble,  four  feet 
deep,  and  filled  to  the  brim  with  water  as  clear  as 
crystal,  having  a  large  jet  or  fountain  in  the  middle, 
which  threw  up  a  column  of  it  to  the  height  of 
twenty  feet. 

The  Prince  Tippoo  had  scarcel  y  dismounted  from 
his  elephant,  and  occupied  the  musnud,  or  throne 
of  cushions,  when  the  stately  form  of  the  Begum 
was  seen  advancing  to  the  place  of  rendezvous* 
The  elephant  being  left  at  the  gate  of  the  gardens 
opening  into  the  country,  opposite  to  that  by  which 
the  procession  of  Tippoo  had  entered,  she  was  car- 
ried in  an  open  litter,  richly  ornamented  with  silver, 
and  borne  on  the  shoulders  of  six  black  slaves. 
Her  person  was  as  richly  attired  as  silks  and  gems 
could  accomplish. 

Richard  Middlemas,  as  the  Begum's  general  or 
Bukshee,  walked  nearest  to  her  litter,  in  a  dress 
as  magnificent  in  itself  as  it  was  remote  from  all 
European  costume,  being  that  of  a  Banka,  or  In«- 
dian  courtier*  His  turban  was  of  rich  silk  and 
gold,  twisted  very  hard,  and  placed  on  one  side 
of  his  head,  its  ends  hanging  down  on  the  shoulder* 
His  mustaches  were  turned  and  curled,  and  his 
eyelids  stained  with  antimony*  The  vest  was  of 
gold  brocade,  with  a  cummer  band,  or  sash,  around 
bis  waist,  corresponding  to  his  turban.  He  carried 
in  his  hand  a  large  sword,  sheathed  in  a  scabbard 
of  crimson  velvet,  and  wore  around  his  middle  a 
broad  embroidered  sword-belt.  What  thoughts 
he  had  under  this  gay  attire,  and  the  bold  bearing 
which  corresponded  to  it,  it  would  be  fearful  to  un- 
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fold.  His  least  detestable  liofes  were  perbs^ 
those  wMck  tended  to  save  Menie  6raiy«  by  be- 
trayiag  tbe  Prinoe  wbo  was  about  to  •ooofide  ia 
Mm,  and  tbe  Begum,  at  wbose  inteFeessicoi  Tippoo's 
confidence  was  to  be  reposed. 

Tbe  ilftfeer  «tt^ped  as  it  ap^oacbed  the  tank, 
on  tbe  ef  pbsite  side  of  wbidi  tbe  Pr inee  was  seat- 
ed on  bis  mnnind.  Middlemas  assisted  th^  Begma 
to  dflMend,  and  led  bar,  deeply  veiled  witb  sUvar 
mnslinf  towaid^s  tbe  platformof  marble.  The  oest 
of  the  vedinne  of  the  Begum  IdUowed  in  tbeur 
richest  and  most  gaudy  attire,  :a}l  males,  bowoYer  ; 
nor  was  tbere  a  mfwupUna  <Qf  wonum  bcdni^  in  her 
train,  except  that  a  close  litter,  gnarded  by  twenty 
black  slaivva,  having  tibeir  aafaises  drawn,  renoMuned 
at  some  distance  in  a  thicket  of  flowermg  sbisdbia. 

Wben  Ti{^oo  Saib,  tbco^gb  tbe  dim  baae  which 
bmig  over  tiie  Waterfall,  disoemed  the  -i^endid 
train  ^  tbe  Begmn  advaacing,  be  avose  ifrom  bis 
mnsnnd,  so  as  to  reeeisire  her  near  Ae  foot  of  bis 
thsone,  and  exchanged  greetings  with  her  npmi 
tbe  pleasnro  of  meeting,  and  enqniries  after  their 
mutoal  health.  He  ^en  oonduoted  her  to  the 
cnsbion  placed  near  to  bis  own,  while  bis^sonrtieQi 
anxiously  iriiowed  their  poHteness  \A  acoommoda* 
ting  those  of  the  Begom  with  places  npon  tbe  cur- 
pcrts  aronnd,  v^&pe  they  all  sat  down  cross^leggd 
-^Richard  Middlemas  ooenpying  a  conapicnoiu 
aitoation. 

Tbe  people  of  inferior  note  stood  behind,  and 
amongst  them  was  the  Sirdar  of  Hyder  Ali,  with 
Hartdey  and  tbe  Madras  YakeeL    It  would  be 
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impossible  to  describe  tbe  feelings  witb  whicb  Hart* 
ley  recognised  the  apostate  Middlemas,  and  the 
Amazonian  Mrs  Montreviile.  The  sight  of  them 
worked  up  his  resolution  to  make  an  appeal  against 
them  in  full  Durbar,  to  the  justice  which  Tippoo 
was  obliged  to  render  to  all  who  should  complain 
of  injuries.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  Prince,  who 
had  hitherto  spoken  in  a  low  voice,  while  ac- 
knowledging, it  is  to  be  supposed,  the  services 
and  the  fidelity  of  the  Begum,  now  gave  the  sign 
to  his  attendant,  who  said,  in  an  elevated  tone, 
<<■  Wherefore,  and  to  requite  these  services,  the 
mighty  Prince,  at  the  request  of  the  mighty  Be- 
gum, Mootee  Mahnl,  b^utiful  as  the  moon,  and 
wise  as  the  daughter  of  Giamschid,  had  decreed  to 
take  into  his  service  the  Bukshee  of  her  armies,  and 
to  invest  him,  as  one  worthy  of  all  confidence,  with, 
the  keeping  of  his  beloved  capital  of  Bangalore.'^ 

The  voice  of  the  crier  had  scarce  ceased,  when 
it  was  answered  by  one  as  loud,  which  sounded 
from  the  crowd  of  bystanders,  <<  Cursed  is  he  who 
maketh  the  robber  Leik  his  treasurer,  or  trusteth 
the  lives  of  Moslemah  to  the  command  of  an  apos- 
tate I" 

With  unutterable  satisfaction,  yet  with  trem- 
bling doubt  and  anxiety.  Hartley  traced  the  speech 
to  the  elder  Fakir,  the  companion  of  Barak.  Tip- 
poo seemed  not  to  notice  the  interruption,  which 
passed  for  that  of  some  mad  devotee,  to  whom  the 
Moslem  princes  permit  great  freedoms.  The  Dur- 
bar, therefore,  recovered  from  their  surprise ;  and^ 
in  answer  to  the  proclamation,  united  in  the  shout 
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of  applause  which  is  expected  to  attend  eyery  an- 
nunciation of  the  royal  pleasure* 

Their  acclamation  had  no  sooner  ceased  than 
Middlemas  arose,  bent  himself  before  the  mnsnnd, 
and,  in  a  set  speech,  declared  his  nnworthiness  of 
snch  high  honour  as  had  now  been  conferred,  and 
his  zeal  for  the  Prince's  service.  Something  re- 
nuuned  to  be  added,  but  his  speech  faltered,  his 
limbs  shook,  and  his  tongue  seemed  to  refuse  its 
office. 

The  Begfum  started  from  her  seat,  though  con- 
trary to  etiquette,  and  said,  as  if  to  supply  the  de- 
ficiency in  the  speech  of  her  officer,  ^<  My  slave 
would  say,  that  in  acknowledgment  of  so  great 
an  honour  conferred  on  my  Bukshee,  I  am  so 
Toid  of  means,  that  I  can  only  pray  your  High- 
ness will  deign  to  accept  a  lily  from  Frangistan, 
to  plant  within  the  recesses  of  the  secret  garden 
of  thy  pleasures.  Let  my  Lord's  guards  carry 
yonder  litter  to  the  S^enana." 

A  female  scream  was  heard,  as,  at  a  signal  irom^ 
Tippoo,  the  guards  of  his  Seraglio  advanced  to- 
receive  the  closed  litter  from  the  attendants  of  the 
Begum.  The  voice  of  the  old  Fakir  was  heard 
louder  and  sterner  than  before. — ^*  Cursed  is  the 
prince  who  barters  justice  for  lust  I  He  shall  die 
in  the  gate  by  the  sword  of  the  stranger." 

**  This  is  too  insolent  I"  sud  Tippoo.  **  Drag^ 
forward  that  Fakir,  and  cut  his  robe  into  tatters 
en  his  back  with  your  chabouks."* 

*  hong  Whipt. 
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Bat  a  scene  ensued  like  that  in  the  hall  of  Seyd. 
All  who  attempted  to  obey  the  command  of  the 
incensed  despot  fell  back  from  the  Fakir,  as  they 
would  from  the  Angel  of  Death.  He  flung  his 
cap  and  fictitious  beard  on  the  ground,  and  the 
incensed  countenance  of  Tippoo  was  subdued  in 
an  instant,  when  he  encountered  the  stern  and 
awful  eye  of  his  father.  A  sign  dismissed  him 
from  the  throne,  which  Hyder  himself  ascended, 
while  the  officious  menials  hastily  disrobed  him  of 
his  tattered  cloak,  and  flung  on  him  a  robe  of  re- 
gal splendour,  and  placed  on  his  head  a  jewelled 
turban.  The  Durbar  rung  with  acclamations  to 
Hyder  Ali  Khan  Behauder,  <<  the  good,  the  wise, 
the  discoverer  of  hidden  things,  who  cometh  into 
the  Divan  like  the  sun  bursting  from  the  clouds." 

The  Nawaub  at  length  signed  for  silence,  and 
was  promptly  obeyed.  He  looked  majestically 
around  him,  and  at  length  bent  his  look  upon  Tip» 
poo,  whose  downcast  eyes,  as  he  stood  before  the 
throne  with  his  arms  folded  on  his  bosom,  were 
jstrongly  contrasted  with  the  haughty  air  of  au« 
thority  which  he  had  worn  but  a  moment  before* 
^<  Thou  hast  been  willing,"  said  the  Nawaub,  <<  to 
barter  the  safety  of  thy  capital  for  the  possession 
of  a  white  slave.  But  the  beauty  of  a  fair  woman 
caused  Solomon  ben  David  to  stumble  in  his  path ; 
how  much  more^  then,  should  the  son  of  Hyder 
Naig  remain  firm  under  temptation  I— That  men 
may  see  dearly,  we  must  remove  the  light  which 
dazzles  them.  Yonder  Feringi  woman  must  be 
placed  ftt  my  disposaL'' 
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«  To  hear  is  to  obey,"  replied  Tippoo,  while  the 
deep  gloom  on  his  brow  showed  what  his  forced 
submission  cost  his  proud  and  passionate  spirit. 
In  the  hearts  of  the  courtiers  present  reigned  the 
most  eager  curiosity  to  see  the  denouement  of  the 
scene,  but  not  a  trace  of  that  wish  was  suffered  to 
manifest  itself  on  features  accustomed  to  conceal 
all  internal  sensations.  The  feelings  of  the  Begum 
were  hidden  under  her  veil ;  while,  in  spite  of  a 
bold  attempt  to  conceal  his  alarm,  the  perspiration 
stood  in  large  drops  on  the  brow  of  Richard  Mid- 
dlemas.  The  next  words  of  the  Nawaub  sounded 
like  music  in  the  ear  of  Hartley. 

<<  Carry  the  Feringi  woman  to  the  tent  of  the 
Sirdar  Belash  Cassim,  [the  chief  to  whom  Hartley 
had  been  committed.]  Let  her  be  tended  in  all 
honour,  and  let  him  prepare  to  escort  her,  with  the 
Vakeel  and  the  Hakim  Hartley,  to  the  Payeen- 
Ghaut,  [the  country  beneath  the  passes,]  answer- 
ing for  their  safety  with  his  head."  The  litter  was 
on  its  road  to  the  Sirdar's  tents  ere  the  Nawaub 
had  done  speaking.  <<  For  thee,  Tippoo/'  conti- 
nued Hyder,  <<  I  am  not  come  hither  to  deprive 
thee  of  authority,  or  to  disgrace  thee  before  the 
Durbar.  Such  things  as  thou  hast  promised  to  this 
Feringi,  proceed  to  make  them  good.  The  sun 
calleth  not  back  the  splendour  which  he  lends  to 
the  moon ;  and  the  father  obscures  not  the  dignity 
which  he  has  conferred  on  the  son.  What  thou 
hast  promised,  that  do  thou  proceed  to  make  good.** 

The  ceremony  of  investiture  was  therefore  re- 
commencedy  by  which  the  Prince  Tippoo  conferred 
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on  Middlemas  the  important  goyernment  of  the  city 
of  Bang^ore,  probably  with  the  internal  resolu- 
tion, that  siDce  he  was  himself  deprived  of  the  fair 
European,  he  would  take  an  early  opportunity  to 
remove  the  new  Killedar  from  his  charge;  while 
Middlemas  accepted  it  with  the  throbbing  hope 
that  he  might  yet  outwit  both  father  and  son.  The 
deed  of  investiture  was  read  aloud — the  robe  of 
honour  was  put  upon  the  newly-created  Killedar, 
and  a  hundred  voices,  while  they  blessed  the  pru- 
dent choice  of  Tippoo,  wished  the  governor  good 
fortune,  and  victory  over  his  enemies. 

A  horse  was  led  forward,  as  the  Prince's  gift* 
It  was  a  fine  steed  of  the  Cuttyawar  breed,  high- 
crested,  with  broad  hind- quarters ;  he  was  of  a 
white  colour,  but  had  the  extremity  of  his  tail  and 
mane  stained  red.  His  saddle  was  red  velvet,  the 
bridle  and  crupper  studded  with  gilded  knobs. 
Two  attendants  on  lesser  horses  led  this  prancing 
animal,  one  holding  the  lance,  and  the  other  the 
long  spear  of  their  patron.  The  horse  was  shown 
to  the  applauding  courtiers,  and  withdrawn,  in 
order  to  be  led  in  state  through  the  streets,  while 
the  new  Killedar  should  follow  on  the  elephant, 
another  present  usual  on  such  an  occasion,  which 
was  next  made  to  advance,  that  the  world  might 
admire  the  munificence  of  the  Prince. 

The  huge  animal  approached  the  platform,  shak- 
ing his  large  wrinkled  head,  which  he  raised  and 
sunk,  as  if  impatient,  and  curling  upwards  his 
trunk  from  time  to  time,  as  if  to  show  the  gulf 
of  his  tongueless  mouth.    Gracefully  retiring  with. 
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the  deepest  obeisance,  the  Killedar,  well  pleased 
the  audience  was  finished,  stood  by  the  neck  of  the 
elephant,  expecting  the  conductor  of  the  animal 
would  make  him  kneel  down,  that  he  might  ascend 
the  gilded  howdah,  which  awaited  his  occupancy. 

«  Hold,  Feringi,"  said  Hyder.  «  Thou  hast 
received  all  that  was  promised  thee  by  the  bounty 
of  Tippoo.  Accept  now  what  is  the  fruit  of  the 
justice  of  Hyder." 

As  he  spoke,  he  signed  with  his  finger,  and  the 
driver  of  the  elephant  instantly  conveyed  to  the 
animal  the  pleasure  of ,  the  Nawaub.  Curling  his 
long  trunk  around  the  neck  of  the  ill-fated  Euro- 
pean, the  monster  suddenly  threw  the  wretch  pro- 
strate before  him,  and  stamping  his  huge  shapeless 
foot  upon  his  breast,  put  sn  end  at  once  to  his  life 
and  to  his  crimes.  The  cry  which  the  victim  uttered 
was  mimicked  by  the  roar  of  the  monster,  and  a 
sound  like  an  hysterical  laugh  mingling  with  a 
scream,  which  rung  from  under  the  veil  of  the  Be* 
gum.  The  elephant  once  more  raised  his  trunk 
aloft,  and  gaped  fearfully. 

The  courtiers  preserved  a  profound  silence ;  but 
Tippoo,  upon  whose  muslin  robe  a  part  of  the  vic- 
tim's blood  had  spirted,  held  it  up  to  the  Nawaub, 
exclaiming,  in  a  sorrowful,  yet  resentful  tone,— - 
^<  Father— father— was  it  thus  my  promise  should 
have  been  kept  ?" 

<<  Know,  foolish  boy,"  said  Hyder  Ali,  **  that 
the  carrion  which  lies  there  was  in  a  plot  to  deliver 
Bangalore  to  the  Feringis  and  the  Mahrattas.  This 
Begum  [she  started  when  she  heard  herself  namedj 
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iias  given  ns  warning  of  the  plot,  and  has  so  merited 
ker  pardon  for  having  originally  concurred  in  it,—* 
whether  altogether  out  of  love  to  us  we  will  not 
too  curiously  enquire.— Hence  with  that  lump  of 
hloody  clay,  and  let  the  Hakim  Hartley  and  the 
English  Vakeel  come  before  me." 

They  were  brought  forward,  while  some  of  the 
attendants  flung  sand  upon  the  bloody  traces,  and. 
others  removed  the  crushed  corpse. 

^<  Hakim,"  said  Hyder,  <<  thou  shalt  return  with 
the  Feringi  woman,  and  with  gold  to  compensate 
her  injuries,  wherein  the  Begum,  as  is  fittiug,  shall 
contribute  a  share.  Do  thou  say  to  thy  nation, 
Hyder  Ali  acts  justly."  The  Nawaub  then  inclined 
himself  graciously  to  Hartley,  and  then  turning  te 
the  Vakeel,  who  appeared  much  discomposed,  <<  Yoa 
have  brought  to  me,"  he  said,  "  words  of  peace^ 
while  your  masters  meditated  a  treacherous  war. 
It  is  not  upon  such  as  you  that  my  vengeance  ought 
to  alight.  But  tell  the  Kafr  [or  infidel]  Paupiah 
and  his  upworthy  master,  that  Hyder  Ali  sees  too 
clearly  to  suffer  to  be  lost  by  treason  the  advantages 
he  has  gained  by  war.  Hitherto  I  have  been  in 
the  Camatic  as  a  mild  prince — in  future  I  will  be  a 
destroying  tempest  I  Hitherto  I  have  made  inroads 
as  a  compassionate  and  merciful  conqueror — ^here-^ 
after  I  will  be  the  messenger  whom  Allah  sends  te 
the  kingdoms  which  he  visits  in  judgment  I" 

It  is  well  known  how  dreadfully  the  Nawaub 
kept  this  promise,  and  how  he  and  his  son  after*- 
wards  sunk  before  the  discipline  and  bravery  of  the 
Europeans.    The  scene  of  just  punishment  whidk 
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lie  60  faithfully  exhibited  might  be  owing  to  his* 
policy,  his  internal  sense  of  right,  and  to  the  os- 
tentation of  displaying  it  before  an  Englishman  of 
sense  and  intelligence,  or  to  all  of  these  motire» 
mingled  together — but  in  what  proportions  it  is 
not  for  us  to  distinguish. 

Hartley  reached  the  coast  in  safety  with  his  pre- 
cious charge,  rescued  from  a  dreadful  fate  when 
she  was  almost  beyond  hope.  But  the  nerves  and 
constitution  of  Menie  Gray  had  received  a  shock 
from  which  she  long  suffered  severely,  and  never 
entirely  recovered.  The  principal  ladies  of  the 
settlement,  moved  by  the  singular  tale  of  her  dis- 
tress, received  her  with  the  utmost  kindness,  and 
exercised  towards  her  the  most  attentive  and  af- 
fectionate hospitality.  The  Nawaub,  faithful  to 
his  promise,  remitted  to  her  a  sum  of  no  less  than 
ten  thousand  gold  Mohurs,  extorted,  as  was  sur- 
mised, almost  entirely  from  the  hoards  of  the  Be- 
gum Mootee  Mahul,  or  Montreville.  Of  the  fate 
of  that  adventuress  nothing  was  known  for  cer- 
tainty ;  but  her  forts  and  government  were  taken 
into  Hyder*s  custody,  and  report  said,  that,  her 
power  being  abolished  and  her  consequence  lost» 
she  died  by  poison,  either  taken  by  herself,  or  ad- 
ministered by  some  other  person. 

It  might  be  thought  a  natural  conclusion  of  the 
history  of  Menie  Gray,  that  she  should  have  mar- 
ried Hartley,  to  whom  she  stood  much  indebted 
for  his  heroic  interference  in  her  behalf.  But  her 
feelings  were  too  much  and  too  painfully  agitated, 
her  health  too  much  shattered,  to  permit  her  to  en- 
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tertain  thoughts  of  a  matrimonial  comiexion,  even 
with  the  acquaintance  of  her  youth,  and  the  cham* 
pion  of  her  freedom.  Time  might  have  removed 
these  obstacles,  but  not  two  years  after  their  ad- 
ventures in  Mysore,  the  gallant  and  disinterested 
Hartley  fell  a  victim  to  his  professional  courage,  in 
vfithstanding  the  progress  of  a  contagious  distem- 
per, which  he  at  length  caught,  and  under  which 
he  sunk.  He  left  a  considerable  part  of  the  mode- 
rate fortune  which  he  had  acquired  to  Menie  Gray, 
who,  of  course,  did  not  want  many  advantageous 
offers  of  a  matrimonial  character.  But  she  respect- 
ed the  memory  of  Hartley  too  much,  to  subdue 
in  behalf  of  another  the  reasons  which  induced  her 
to  refuse  the  hand  which  he  had  so  well  deserved 
— nay,  it  may  be  thought,  had  so  fairly  won. 

She  returned  to  Britain~*what  seldom  occurs — 
unmarried  though  wealthy;  and,  settling  in  her 
native  village,  appeared  to  find  her  only  pleasure 
in  acts  of  benevolence  which  seemed  to  exceed  the 
extent  of  her  fortune,  had  not  her  very  retired 
life  been  taken  into  consideration.  Two  or  three 
persons  with  whom  she  was  intimate,  could  trace 
in  her  character  that  generous  and  disinterested 
simplicity  and  affection,  which  were  the  ground- 
work of  her  character.  To  the  world  at  large  her 
habits  seemed  those  of  the  ancient  Roman  matron,^ 
which  is  recorded  on  her  tomb  in  these  four  words> 

DOMUM  MANSIT LaNAM  FECIT. 
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If  70a  tell  a  {^ood  jesty 
And  please  all  the  rest, 

Comes  Dingley,  and  asks  you»  **  What  was  it  ?** 
And  hefore  she  can  know. 
Away  she  will  go 

To  seek  an  old  rag  in  the  doset. 

Deak  Swift, 

While  I  was  inditing  the  goodly  matter  which 
my  readers  have  just  perused,  I  might  he  said  to  go 
through  a  course  of  hreaking-in  to  stand  criticism, 
like  a  shooting-pony  to  stand  fire.  By  some  of 
those  yenial  breaches  of  confidence,  which  always 
take  place  on  the  like  occasions,  my  private  flirta- 
tions with  the  Muse  of  Fiction  became  a  matter 
whispered  in  iMiss  Fairscribe's  circle,  some  orna- 
ments of  which  were,  I  suppose,  highly  interested 
in  the  progress  of  the  afiair,  while  others  <^  really 
thought  Mr  Chrystal  Orofbuigry  might  have  had 
more  wit  at  his  time  of  day."  Then  came  the  sly 
intimation,  the  oblique  remark,  all  that  sugar-lip« 
ped  raillery  which  is  fitted  for  the  situation  of  a 
man  about  to  do  a  foolish  thing,  whether  it  be  to 
publish  or  to  marry,  and  that  accompanied  with 
the  discreet  nods  and  winks  of  such  friends  as  are 
in  the  secret,  and  the  obliging  eagerness  of  othera 
to  know  all  about  it. 
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At  length  the  affair  became  so  far  pnblic,  that  I 
was  indaced  to  face  a  tea-party  with  my  mamucript 
in  my  pocket,  lookmg  as  simple  and  modest  as  any 
gentleman  of  a  certain  age  need  to  do  upon  such 
an  occasion.  When  tea  had  been  carried  roond^ 
handkerchiefs  and  smeUing  bottles  prepared,  I 
had  the  honoor  of  reading  tbi^fetgeon's  Dangh* 
ter,  for  the  entertainment  of  the  evening.  It  went 
off  excellently ;  my  friend^Mr  Fairscribe,  who  had 
been  seduced  from  his  desk  to  join  the  literary 
cirde,  only  fell  asleep  twice,  and  readily  recovered 
his  attention  by  help  of  his  snuff*box.  The  ladies 
were  politely  attentive,  and  when  the  cat,  or  the 
dog,  or  a  next  neighbour,  tempted  an  individual  to 
relax,  Katie  Fairscribe  was  on  the  alert,  like  an 
active  whipper-in,  with  look,  touch,  or  whisper^ 
to  recall  them  to  a  sense  of  what  was  going  on. 
Whether  Miss  Katie  was  thus  active  merely  to 
enforce  the  literary  discipline  of  her  coterie,  or 
whether  she  was  really  interested  by  the  beauties 
of  the  piece,  and  desirous  to  enforce  them  on  others^ 
I  will  not  venture  to  ask,  in  case  I  should  end  in 
liking  the  girl — and  she  is  really  a  pretty  one— « 
better  than  wisdom  would  warrant,  either  for  my 
sake  or  hers. 

I  must  own,  my  story  here  and  there  flagged  a 
good  deal ;  perhaps  there  were  faults  in  my  read* 
ing,  for  while  I  should  have  been  attending  to  no- 
thing  but  how  to  give  the  words  effect  as  they  ex- 
isted,  I  was  feeling  the  chilling  consciousness,  that 
they  might  have  been,  and  ought  to  have  been,  a 
great  deal  better.   However,  we  kindled  up  at  last 
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when  we  got  to  the  Elast  Indies,  although  on  the 
mention  of  tigers,  an  old  lady,  whose  tongue  had 
been  impatient  for  an  hour,  broke  in  with,  "  I  won- 
der if  Mr  Croftangry  ever  heard  the  story  of  Tiger 
Tullideph?"  and  had  nearly  inserted  the  whole 
narrative  as  an  episode  in  my  tale.  She  was, 
however,  brought  to  reason,  and  the  subsequent 
mention  of  shawls,  diamonds,  turbans,  and  cum- 
merbands,  had  their  usual  e£Fect  in  awakening  the 
imaginations  of  the  fair  auditors.  At  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  faithless  lover  in  a  way  so  horribly 
new,  I  had,  as  indeed  I  expected,  the  good  fortune 
to  excite  that  expression  of  painful  interest,  which 
is  produced  by  drawing  in  the  breath  through  the 
compressed  lips ;  nay,  one  Miss  of  fourteen  actually 
screamed. 

At  length  my  task  was  ended,  and  the  fur 
circle  rained  odours  upon  me,  as  they  pelt  beaux 
at  the  Carnival  with  sugar-plums,  and  drench  them 
with  scented  spices.  There  was  "  Beautiful,"  and 
"  Sweetly  interesting,"  and  "  O  Mr  Croftangry," 
and  <<  How  much  obliged,"  and  *<  What  a  de- 
lightful evening,"  and  *<  O  Miss  Katie,  how  could 
you  keep  such  a  secret  so  long  I"  While  the  dear 
souls  were  thus  smothering  me  with  rose-leaves^ 
the  merciless  old  lady  carried  them  all  off  by  a 
disquisition  upon  shawls,  which  she  had  the  im- 
pudence to  say,  arose  entirel|r  out  of  my  story. 
Miss  Katie  endeavoured  to  stop  the  flow  of  her 
eloquence  in  vain ;  she  threw  all  other  topics  out 
of  the  field,  and  from  the  genuine  Indian,  she  made 
<a  digression  to  the  imitation  shawls  now  made  at 
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Paisley,  ont  of  real  Thibet  wool,  not  to  be  known 
from  the  actual  Country  shawl,  except  by  some 
inirnitable  cross-stitch  in  the  border.  <<  It  is  well,** 
said  the  old  lady,  wrapping  herself  up  in  a  rich 
Kashmire,  <<  that  there  is  some  way  of  knowing 
a  thing  that  cost  fifty  guineas  from  an  article  that 
is  sold  for  five  ;  but  I  venture  to  say  there  are  not 
one  out  of  ten  thousand  that  would  understand 
the  difference." 

The  politeness  of  some  of  the  fair  ladies  would 
now  have  brought  back  the  conversation  to  the 
forgotten  subject  of  our  meeting.  "  How  could 
you,  Mr  Croftangry,  collect  all  these  hard  words 
about  India? — ^you  were  never  there  ?" — "No, 
madam,  I  have  not  had  that  advantage  ;  but,  like 
the  imitative  operatives  of  Paisley,  I  have  com- 
posed my  shawl  by  incorporating  into  the  woof  a 
little  Thibet  wool,  which  my  excellent  friend  and 
neighbour.  Colonel  Mackerris,  one  of  the  best  fel- 
lows who  ever  trode  a  Highland  moor,  or  dived  in- 
to an  Indian  jungle,  had  the  goodness  to  supply 
me  with." 

My  rehearsal,  however,  though  not  absolutely 
and  altogether  to  my  taste,  has  prepared  me  in 
gome  measure  for  the  less  tempered  and  guarded 
sentence  of  the  world.  So  a  man  must  learn  to 
encounter  a  foil  before  he  confronts  a  sword  ;  and 
to  take  up  my  original  simile,  a  horse  must  be  ac- 
customed to  9.  feu  de  joie  before  you  can  ride  him 
against  a  volley  of  balls.  Well,  Corporal  Nym'a 
philosophy  is  not  the  worst  that  has  been  preach- 
ed, "  Things  must  be  as  they  may."     If  my  luca- 
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bntions  give  pleasure,  I  may  again  require  the 
attention  of  the  courteous  reader ;  if  not,  here  end 
the 

Chronicles  of  the  Ganonoate. 
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A. 


A',  aU. 

Aa,  aw,  atife. 

Ableeze,  bkmng. 

Aboon,  abune,  aboue^ 

Abulyiements,   habiUmenU ; 

accovirements. 
Aefauld,  simple. 
Aff,  o/. 

Aff-hands,  hands  off^ 
A£>re,  before. 
Aft,  oft. 
Aften,  often. 
Afterhend,  afterwards. 
Ahint,  behind. 
Agee,   ajee,  awry;  ojf  the 

ri^line;  obUc[uekf;  wrong, 
Aiblins,  perhe^. 
Ain,  otun, 
Aines,  aince,  once. 

TQL.  XL VIII. 


Amsells,  tfwn  sdaes.. 

Air,  ear,  early. 

Aim,  iron. 

Airts,  points  of  the  compass^ 

Airt,  to  direct. 

Aits,  oats,  ait-meal,  oat-meaL 

Aiver,  aver,  a  work-horse* 

Ajee,  atifiy. 

Alane,  alone.^ 

A-low,  a-Jire;  in  aflame^ 

Altoun,  old  town. 

Amaist,  almost. 

Ambry,  aumry,  almery,  close 

cupboard  for  keeping  cold 

victuals,  bread,  &c. 
An,  if. 
Anes-errand,  ofsetparpose: 

sole-errand. 
Anent,  opposite  t  respecHf^ 
2  £ 
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Aneuch,  enough. 

Ante-nup,  antenv^ial fornix 
cation  between  persons  who 
are  afterwards  married  to 
each  other, 

Archilowe,  (of  unknown  de- 
rivation,) a  peace-offering. 

Ark,  meal-ark ;  a  large  chest 
for  holding  meal. 

Aries,  earnest  inoney, 

Arriage  and  carriage,  pUn^h 
and  cart  service. 

Ass,  ashes. 

Assoilzie,  assoilize,  €u;qmt. 

Aucht,  aught,  to  possess  or 
belong  to.  "  Whae*s  aught 
it?"  to  whom  does  it  be^ 
long? 


Aught,  possession  ;  property^ 
"In  ane*s  aught,"  in  one^s 
keeping. 

Atweel,  I  wot  tveU. 

Auld,  old. 

Auld-farran,  sagacious. 

Auld-warld,  old-fashioned  ; 
antique.  Auld-warld  sto- 
ries, ancient  stories. 

Aver,  work-horse, 

Aweel,  tvell. 

Awes,  owes. 

Awmous,  alms. 

Awmry,  v.  ambry. 

Awn,  ozving, 

Awsome,  awfid;  terrible. 

Ax,  €uk. 


B. 


Ba,  hand-ball, 

Bab,  bunch;  tassell. 

Back,  backet,  coal-scuttle. 
Ass-backet,  ashe-scuttle, 
Adj.muckle-backit,  broad- 
backed. 

Baff*,  blow  ;  bang ;  heavy 
thump, 

Bayganet,  bayonet* 

3^tbeck5  curtsy;  reverence. 


Bailie,  alderman,  or  magis" 
trate. 

Bairns,  cMldren, 

Baith,  both, 

Baittle,  rich  pasture, 

I  grass  grund,  rich  close- 

cropped  sheep  pasture, 

Ballant,  ballad, 

Baldrick,  girdle. 

Ban,  curse. 
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Band,  bond. 
Banes,  bones. 
Bang,  spring  ;  a  bound, 
Bannet,  bonnet. 
Bannock,  flat  round  cake. 
Bannock-fluke,  titrbot, 
Bangster,  a  violent  feUow  who 
carries  every  thing  before 
hint. 
Bargaining,   disputing;  bat- 
tling. 
Barken,  encrust, 
Barkit,  tanned. 
Barla  fummil,  barley,  an  ex^ 
clamcdion  for  a  truce  by  one 
whohasfaMendowninwrest- 
ling  orptay^  **  by  our  Lady 
upset!  I  am  down  r 
Barley,  barly,  (from  parley,) 
a  cry  among  boys  at  their 
violent  games  for  a  truce, 
"Baim,  yeast. 

Barns-breaking,  idle  frolic, 
Bairax^f  bounds;  listsforcom- 

baiants. 
Barrow-tram,     shaft    of   a 

wheel-barrow. 
Bartizan,  (in  fortification,) 

battlement, 
Batts,  botts, 
Baudrons,fw««;  a  cat. 


Banks,  uncultivated  places  bem 

tween  ridges  of  land, 
Bauld,  baldy  also  bold. 
Bawbee,  haljpenny. 
Bawbee  rows,  halfpenny  rolls, 
Bawson-faced,  having  a  white 

oblong  spot  on  the  face, 
Baxter,  baker. 
Be,  "let  be,"  let  alone;  not 

to  mention. 
Beal,  biel,    (Gael.)  7nouth, 
opening  ;  also  suppurate. 
Bean,  bien,  bein,  tvell  to  do  ; 
.    comfortable  and  welt  pro-, 

vided. 
Bear,  barley  that  has  mom 
than  tuH)  rows  of  grain  in 
the  ear. 
Bedesman,  one  that  prays  for, 

or  to;  a  poor  pensioner, 
Bedral,  a  beadle,  also  bed-rid, 
Beflummed,  palavered  ;  flat^ 

tered, 
Begrutten,    exhausted    with 

weeping, 
Begunk,  begoke,  trick, 
Beild,  bield,  shelter, 
Bein,  wealthy;  well  provided. 
Belike,  perhaps, 
Belive,  belyve,  by  and  by; 
speedily. 
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Bell>the-cat,  to  contend  with, 
especiaUy  of  superior  rank 
or  power  f  to  me  drang 
measures  regardless  of  eon* 
sequences, 

Bell^wavering,  ipandering. 

Ben,  (be-in,)  the  inner  apart- 
ment. "To  bring  far  ben;" 
to  treat  with  great  respedt 
and  hospitaUty, 

Bend-leather,  tlwk  sole  lea^ 
ther. 

Bennison,  blessing. 

Bent,  a  kind  of  grass;  meta- 
phorically ^^M/;  the  moor. 
"  Ta*en  the  bent,"  taken 
the  field  ;  run  away. 

Bicker,  wooden  vessel  made 
by  a  cooper  for  holding 
liquor^  brose,  &c. 

Bide,  stay;  endure;  reside. 
**  Bide  a  blink, "  stay  a  mo- 
ment. 

Biding,  abiding;  waiting;  re>- 
siding. 

Bield,  V.  beild. 

Bien,  v.  bein. 

JBig,  build;  silso great,  large. 

Bigging,  building. 

Biggit,  built. 

Bi^onets,  linen  caps  of  the 


fashion  worn  by  the  Beguine 
sisterhood. 

Bike,-byke,  bink,  wild^beet^ 
nest. 

Billy,  (the  infantine  prtmun^ 
elation  oibritheri)  brother. 

Bind,  (in  drinking,)  as  muck 
liquor  as  one  can  carry  nn^ 
der  his  band  or  girdle, 
**  I'm  at  my  bind,"  Fve  gat 
myfuU  metisure. 

Bink,  bench;;  bank;  accUvity, 

Binn,  bing,  hetyi)  ofuTithrash^ 
ed  com, 

Binna,  be  not. 

Birkie,  achild'sgame  atcards; 
also  a  lively  young  feUow. 

Birling,  drinking;  admimsier- 
ing  liquor  ;  also  makiTtg  a 
grtanbUng  noise  like  an  old- 
fashioned  spinning-wheel  or 
hand-mill  in  motion. 

Birly-man,  the  petty  officer  of 
a  burgh  of  barony*, 

Bim,  burden.  "Skin  and 
bim,"  fiiU  account  cf  a 
sheep  by  bringing  the  skin 
with  the  tar-marky  and  the 
head  with  the  brand  on  the 
nose;  the  \ehole  of  "any 
thing. 
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Birr,  noise  ;  vehemence ;  sii- 
rmUate, 

Birse,  bristles,  **  Set  up  his 
birse,"  roused  Mm  to  Ms 
mettle  ;  put  Mm  in  a  tower- 
ing passion. 

Bit,  (used  as  a  diminutive.) 
"  Bit  bum,**  tmaU  rivtdet, 
"  Bit  lassock,**  little  girL 

Bit,  smaUspace;  spot.  *' Blithe 
bit,  **  pleasant  spot. 

Bite,  a  bit  "  Bite  of  bread,** 
a  moutk/ul  of  bread. 

Bittle,  beetle,  a  wooden  bat 
far  beating  of  linen. 

Bittock,  little  bit ;  a  sihori  dis- 
tance* (Ock  is  used  as  a 
diminutive,  aa  in  lassock 
for  lass.) 

Blackaviced»  darh^omplex- 
itmed. 

Black-fishers,  poachers  who 
kill  salmon  in  close-time* 

Blackit,  blackened. 

Black-maQ,  security-money 
paid  to  freebooters. 

Black-nebs,  democrats ;  facti- 
ous discontented  revilers. 

Blasting,  puffing  and  blow- 
ing; also  boasting, 

Blate,  bashful ;  modest. 

Blawart,    blaewort,     blue- 


bottle, blue-wort,  centaur 

rea  cyanus, 
Blaw-in-my-lug,  boastinndne 

ear;  ftaiterer;  parasite. 
Blawing  in  one*s  lug,  flatter^ 

ing  ;  using  circumlocution. 
Blearing  your  ee,  blinding  you 

with  flattery. 
Bleeze,  blaze. 
Blether,  bladder. 
Blethers,   babbling  s  foolish 

talk. 
Blink,    glance   of  the  eye; 

glimpse  ;  a  ttmnkUng. 
Blithe,  glad;  pleasant. 
Blood*wite,  compensationt  or 

fine  for  bloodshed. 
Bluid,  blood. 
Blunker,  bunglers  one  thai 

spoils  every  tMng  he  med- 
dles with. 
Boast,  talking  to  intimidate. 
Bob,  dance ;  up  and  doom, 
Bodach,  old  man  ;  bug-^i-boo. 
Bode,  what  is  bidden  i  offer, 
Boddle,  a  copper  coin,  value 

the  sijtth  part  of  an  English 

penny,  equal  to  two  doits, 

or  Scottish  pennies, 
'BogSfy,full  of  goblins. 
Bogles,    goblins;  bugbear^  r 

scarecrows. 
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Bole,  boal,  a  locker  in  the 
wall  of  a  cottage  for  keeping 
books,  8fc,  "  Window- 
bole,"  a  zuindow  tuith  blinds 
of  wood,  with  one  small 
pane  of  glass  in  the  middle, 
instead  of  casement. 

Bolt,  arrow, 

Bonnally,  bonnaile,  a  parting 
cup  with  a  friend,  in  earnest 
of  wishing  him  a  prosperous 
jowmey. 

Bonny- wawlies,  toys,  trinkets. 
Waulie  {a  daisy)  is  com- 
monly used  figuratively  to 
express  what  is  beautiful. 

Boot,  buit,  a  balance  of  value 
in  barter.  *  *  Into  the  boot,  ** 
given  into  [instead  of]  the 
boot. 

Booth,  shop. 

Bordel,  brothel. 

BorreU-loons,  low  rustic 
rogues. 

Borrowing-days,  the  three  last 
days  of  March,  O.  S, 

*'  March  borrowedfrae  Aprile 

Three  days,  ari  they  were  ill : 

The  first  o*  them  was  tvind  and 

weet. 

The  second  o*  them  tvas  snaw 

and  sleet. 


The  third  o*  them  was  sic  a 

frecTey 
That  the  birds*  legs  stack  to 

the  trees.** 

See  Note,  Heart  of  Mid- 
Lothian. 
Boss,  hollow. 
Bonnet-laird,  small  proprietor 

of  land.  ** 
Bonnie,  bonny,  pretty  ;  beau- 
tiful; also  strong;   tuorthy, 

approved. 
Bothy,  hut ;  hovel. 
Bouking,  bucking. 
Boul  o'  a  pint  stoup,  handle 

of  a  two-quart  pot. 
Bountith,    the  bounty  given 

in    addition  to  stipulated 

vmges. 
Bourd,  JtfCT*,  mjock, 
Bouroks,  bourachs,  confused 

heaps;  miserable  huts;  also 

small  enclosures. 
Bourtree-bush,  elder  bush. 
Bow,    boll,    or  dry  measure, 

coTdaining  the  sixteenth  part 

of  a  chalder. 
Bowies,  casks  with  the  head 

taken  out;  tubs;  milk-pails. 
Bowk,  Imlk;  body. 
Bracken,  fern. 
Brae,  rising  ground. 
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Braid,  broad, 

Brander,  gridiron. 

Brandered,  grilled  ;  broiled. 

Brank-new,  bran-new,  a 
phrcLse  equivalent  to  "  gpick 
and  span  ;"  quite  new. 

Brash,  transientJU  of  sickness. 

Brattach,   standard^  literally 
cloth, 

Braw,  brave  ;  fine. 

Brawly,  bravely ;  finely. 

Braws,  braveries  ;  finery. 

Breaskit,  briskit,  the  breast. 

Brecham,  working-horse's  col- 
lar, 

Breckantfem. 

Breeks,  breeches.  **  Breek- 
less,"  breechless. 

Brent  brow,  high  forehead. 

Brickie,  brittle  ;  ticklish. 

Brig,  bridge. 

Brither,  brother. 

Broach,  broche,  spit. 

Broach,  breast-pin. 

Brochan,  gruel. 

Breering,  coming  through  the 
ground,  as  young  corn, 
&c. 

Brock,  badger,  (from  its  white 
or  spotted  face.) 

Brockit-cow,  white-facedcow. 


Brog,  a  pointed  instrument^ 
such  as  a  shoemaker's  awl. 

Broking,  pricking  tvith  a 
sharp-pointed  instrument. 

Brogues,  shoes  ;  in  the  Low- 
lands, shoes  of  half-dressed 
leather. 

Broken  man,  outlaw;  bank- 
rupt. 

Broo,  bree,  broth  ;  juice ;  also 
opinion  founded  on  bruit  or 
report. 

Brose,  a  kind  of  pottage,  made 
by  pouring  boiling  water  or 
broth  on  meal,  which  is  stir" 
redwhilethe  liquidispowred. 
The  dish  is  denominated 
from  the  nature  of  the  liquid^ 
as  "  water-brose,**  "  kaiU 
brose.*' 

Brose,  breims  ;  stir-about. 

Brose-time,  brewis-time;  sup^ 
perMme. 

Brown  Man  of  the  Moors, 
a  droich,  dwarf,  or  subter* 
ranean  elf. 

Brownies,  dornestic  goblins  ^ 
the  "  Robin  GoodfeUows" 
of  Scotland. 

Browst,  brewing  ;  as  much  as 
is  brewed  at  one  time. 
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Bruckle,  McAr^;  brittle;  Hck" 

Ush. 
Bruick,  brook,  nte;  wear;  en^ 

RroHzie,  hrcil;  tcuffie;  dig' 
iurbance, 

Srunstane,  hrimitone* 

Brusten,  bunted. 

Buckie,  theU  of  a  sea-snail,  or 
any  spiral  shell,  (^whatever 
nxe,  "  De'il,  or  deevil's 
buckie,**  a  perverse  refmc- 
iory  youngsier  ;  a  fmschie- 
vousmadcap  thathasan  evil 
twist  in  his  character • 

Bulk,  buke,  bock, 

Buirdly,  strong;  athletic* 

Buist,  boost,  the  mark  set 
9pon  cattle  by  their  owners. 

Bumbazed,  antazed;  caroused; 
dupified. 

Bunker,  bench,  **  Sand- 
bunker,"  sand  bank;  in 
€ottages  a  seat  which  t^ 


serves  for  a  chesty  openit^ 
foith  a  hinged  lid. 

Busk,  dress. 

Busking,  dressing, 

But-and-ben,  be-aut  and  be- 
in,  or  the  outer  and  inner 
side  of  the  partition-wall  in 
a  house  consisting  of  two 
apartments, 

Buttock-mailj^ne  imposed  en 
fornication  in  lieu  of  sitting 
on  the  stool  of  repentance. 

Bye,  "  down  bye,"  down 
yonder;  not  far  off. 

By  ordinar,  more  than  ofdi» 
nary. 

By,  past;  besides;  over  and 
above. 

Byganes,  bygones,  what  is 
gone  by  and  past. 

Byre,  shipper;  cow-house, 

Bytime,  odd  time;  interval  of 
leisure;  now  and  then. 


c. 


Ca',  drive.  "  Ca'-throw,"  dis^  Ca*,  call. 

turbance; prevention,  "Ca*  Cadger,  carrier;  huxter, 

the    shuttle,"    drive    the  CdJ^,Uvelyandfrishf;wttn- 
^huUle,  ton. 
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Cai(^ng,  cackUng. 
Cailliachs,  (Gael.)  old  wo^ 

men. 
Gaimed,  kaimed,  combed, 
Gaird,  tinker. 
Cairn,  heap  of  hose  stones 

pUed  €U  a  memorial  of  some 

individual  or  occurrence. 
Calf-ward,  v.  cauf-ward. 
Callan,  callant,  young  lad;  a 

somewhai  irrisory  use  of  the 

eld   term  gaUant;  a  fine 

feUofw. 
Caller,  cooljfiesh,    **  Caller 

oysters,"  or   **  herrings," 

newly  caught. 
Cam,  came. 
CaiasteTy,froward;  perverse ; 

unmanageable. 
Canna,  cannot. 
Cannily,  skilfully;  cautiously. 
Canny,  skilful;prudeni;  lucky; 

in  a  superstitious  sense, 

good'conditioned  and  safe 

to  deal  tuith  ;  truskwarthy. 
Cantle,  the  back  part  of  the 

head  ;  also  a  fragment  brO' 

ken  off  any  thing. 
Cantrip,  speU;  incantation, 

charm. 
Canty,  lively  and  (Aeerful, 


Capercailzie,  the  great  cock 
of  the  tvood. 

Cap,  wooden  vessel  frtr  hold* 
,  ingfood  or  liquor. 

Cappie,  diminutive  of  cap, 

Cappernoity,  crabbed;  pee-* 
vishl  ^ 

Capul,  horse;  in  a  more  limit- 
ed sense  work-horse. 

Carfuffled,  curfuffled,  rtg^d; 
rumpled. 

Carle,  churl ;  grufi  old  man,. 

Carline,  carling,  the  feminine 
of  carle. 

Carriage,  horse^and-cart  ser- 
vice. 

Carried,  m  nubibus;  htmng 
the  mind  fixed  upon  some-* 
thingdifferentfrom  the  busi- 
ness  on  hand;  having  the 
wits  gone  **  a^wool^gather- 
tng. 

Carritch,  carritches,  cate^ 
chism. 

Carry,  carraway. 

Cast,  gotover;  r^coveredfrom. 

Cast,  lot;  fate. 

Cast  out,^^  out;  quarrel. 

Cast  up,  appear;  also,  throw 
in  onesteeth;  reproach  vjitK 

Cateran,  keam ;  Highland  and 
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Irish  irregularsoidier:free^ 
boater, 

Cauf-ward,  calf-ward,  place 
where  calves  are  kept  in  the 
Jield. 

Cauff,  chajf. 

Cauld,  cold, 

Cauldrife,  chiUy;  susceptible 
of  cold. 

Caup,  cap,  cup;  wooden  bowl; 
also  the  shell  of  a  snail,  as 
snail-cap. 

Causey,  causeway,  calsay, 
raised  and  paved  street. 
•*  To  crown  the  causey," 
to  keep  the  middle  or  high- 
er part  of  the  street  in  de* 
fiavjce  of  aU  to  be  met. 

Oavey,  hen-coop  ;  also  apar- 
tan,  or  common  sea-crab. 

Gertie,  "mycertie,*'wy^t7^; 
in  good  troth. 

Ohack,  snack;  luncheon. 

Chafts,  jaws. 

Chalder,  (dry  measure,)  six- 
teen bolls. 

Chancy,  lucky. 

Chap,  custoTner  ;  fellow ;  also 
a  stroke. 

Chappit,  struck  ;  also  pound- 
ed; Tnashed. 
Chaw,  chew. 


Cheap  o*t,  well  deserving  of 
it ;  deserving  worse. 

Cheese-&t,  cheese-dish  ; 
cheese  foerm. 

Chenzie,  chain* 

Chields,  chiels,  young  fellows. 

Chimley  nev^ychimneycomer. 

Choast,  (ch  as  ^  in  Tweed- 
dale,)  hoast,  severe  cough. 

Chop,  shop. 

Chowl,  jowl. 

Chuckles,  barn-door  fowls. 

Chuckie-stanes,  pebble-stones 
such  as  children  play  at 
chuck-farthing  imth. 

Clachan,  a  small  village. 

Clack-geese,  claick-geese, 
barnacle  geese, 

Clagged,  claggit,  clogged. 

Clairshach,  daiisho,  harp. 

Claise,  dase,  clothes. 

Qaiths,  clothes. 

Clamyhewit,  stroke. 

Clanjamfrie,  mob ;  tag-rag- 
and-bob-tail. 

Clap,  a  stroke  ;  also  momenl. 

Clapper,  tongue;  tongue  of  a 
beU.  "  Ringing  his  dap- 
per," usiiig  his  tongue 
freely. 

Clarty,  clorty,  unclean;  very 
dirty. 
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Clash,    title4aUle ;  scandal  ; 

idle  talk, 
Clat,  claut,  rake  together  ;  an 

instrument  for  raking  to* 

gether  mire,  loeedSf  &c. 
Clatter,  tattle. 
Clatter-traps,  rattle'traps,  a 

ludicrous  Tiamefor  tools  and 

accoutrements, 
Claught,   chdched ;   snatched 

violently. 
Claut,  V.  clat. 
Clavering,   talking  idly  and 

foolishly, 
Clavers,  idle  talk, 
a&yr, scratch; scrape,  "Claw 

up  their  mittins,  "git;^  them 

the  finishing  stroke,  "  Claw 

fevour,**  curry  favour, 
Cleck,  collect ;  bring  together, 

hatch,     "  Clecking  time," 

hatching  time, 
Cleed,  clothe, 
Cleek,  cleick,  hook, 
Cleekit,  caught  as  ivith  a  hook. 

"  Cleekit  in  the  cunzie," 

hooked  in  the  Unn, 
Cleugh,  cliff;  also  ravine. 
Clink,  smart  stroke ;  also  a 

jingling    sound,    metaph. 

money. 


Clinket,  clanket;  struck. 

Clipping  time,  the  nick  of 
time,  "To  come  in  clip- 
ping time,"  to  come  as  op- 
portunely  as  he  who  visits 
a  farmer  at  sheep-shearing 
time  J  when  there  is  always 
mirth  and  good  cheer. 

Clocking  hen,  clucking,  hatch^ 
ing,  breeding  hen. 

Clodded,  threw  clods  ;  threw 
with  violence, 

Clomb,  climbed. 

Cloot,  cloove,  divided  hoof; 
cloven  hoof  "  Cloot  and 
cloot,**  hoof  and  hoof  i.  e. 
every  hoof, 

Cloiu",  bump  upon  the  head 
from  a  blow  ;  also  indenta- 
tion  in  a  brass  or  pewter 
vessel;  defacement;  inequa- 
lity  of  surface  produced  by 
a  blow, 

Cloured,  adj.  of  clour. 

Clute,  V,  cloot. 

Coal-heugh,  place  where  coals 
are  hetved  or  dug. 

Coble,  smallfishing-boat  upon 
a  river. 

Cock  bree,  cock  broo,  cock 
broth. 
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Cocky-leeky,  cock-a-leekie, 
ieek  soup  in  which  a  cook 
hat  been  boiled. 

Cockernonie,  the  gathering  of 
a  young  woman* t  hair  under 
the  snood  or  fillet, 

Cock-laird,  a  land  proprietor 
whocuUivateshis  own  estate. 

Codde-hndaed^chuckle-head' 
ed  :  foolish, 

Co€k-padle»  hmp^fi^. 

Cod,  pillow;  siaopod. 

Codling,  an  apple  so  called. 
"  Carlisle  codlingB"  are  in 
great  esteem. 

Cogue,  cogie^  a  round  wood" 
en  vessel  made  by  a  cooper, 
for  holding  mtlk  brose,  li- 
quor,  &c« 

CoUie,  cur,  dog. 

Cpllie-shangy,  quarrel;  con- 
fused uproar  Uke  that  pro- 
duced when  collies  faU  a- 
worrying  one  another  about 
one  of  their  own  kind  who 
has  gat  a  shangie  orshagan, 
i.  e.  a  canister,  SfC,  tied  to 
his  tail.  ' 

Coney,  rabbit. 

Cookie,  a  kind  ofsmaU  sweet 
bread  for  eating  at  tea. 

Corbie,    raven.      "   Corbie 


messenger,**  one  that  is  lot^ 
upon  his  errand,  or  who, 
like  the  raven  sent  from  the 
Ark,  returns  not  again, 

Coost,  cast. 

Coronach,  dirge. 

Corri,  (in  the  Highlands,)  a 
hollow  recess  in  a  mountain 
open  only  on  one  side. 

Cottars,  cottagers. 

Cosy,  cozie,  warm  and  com- 
fortable. 

Couldna',  could  not. 

Coup,  turnover.  **  Coup  the 
crans,'*  go  to  wreck,  like  a 
potonthefire,whenthecrttn 
upon  which  it  stood  is  ^ptet. 

Coup,  barter. 

Couping^  bt^fing,  particularly 
horses ;  also  trucking,  or 
bartering. 

Cove,  cave, 

Cowt,  coU. 

Cozie,  cosie,  untrm  and  com- 
fortable. 

Crack,  boast. 

Crack,  new;  showy. 

Crack-hemp,  crack-rope  :  geJU 
lows-apple. 

Cracks,  hearty  conversation. 

Craemes,  krames,  warehouses 
where  goods  are  crammed 
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w  packed  ;  range  of  booths 

for  the  sale  of  goods. 
Craft,  croft, 

Craig,  crag,  rock;  neck;  throat. 
Craigsman,  one  who  is  dex- 

terous  in  climbing  rocks. 
Crap,   crop,  produce  cf  the 
ground. 

Crap,  the  top  of  any  thing ; 
the  craw  of  a  fowl,  usedlt^ 
dicrously  for  a  marCs  sto^ 
mach. 

Crappit  heads,  puddings  made 
in  the  heads  of  haddocks. 

Creach,     Highland    foray ; 

■  plundering  incursion. 

Creel,  a  basket  or  pannier. 

"  To  be  in  a  creel,"  or 

"  to  have  one's  wits  in  a 

•creel,"  to  have  one's  wits 

jumbled  into  confusion. 

Creelfii*,  basketful. 

Creish,  creesh,  grease. 

Creishing,  greasing. 

Crewels,  scrofula. 

Crombie,  cxwrnmy,  a  crooked- 
.  homed  cow. 

Crook,  pat-hook. 

Crook,  winding. 

Crouse,  brisk  ;  ftdl  of  heart ; 
courageous-like. 

Crowdy,  meal  and  milk  mixed 


ina  cold  state;  a  kind  of  pot'" 
tage. 
Crown  of  the  causeway,  nud^ 

die  of  the  street. 
Cruppin,  crept. 
Cud,  cudgel. 
Cuddle,  ass. 
Cuitikins,  cudkings,  guetres, 

gaiters. 
Cuide,  diddle. 

Cuittle,  (Eng.  cuddle,  with  a 
different  shade  of  mean- 
ing,) tickle.     "  Cuitde  fa- 
vour,** curry  favour. 
Cullion,  (^Gael.) puppy ;  base 
spungingdog:  base  fellow, 
poltroon. 
Cummer,  midwife  ;  gossip. 
Curch,  (Gael,  and  Fr.)  ker- 
chief;  a  tvoman's  covering 
for  the  head;  inner  linen  cap, 
sometimes  worn  without 
the  (©.)  mutch. 
Curfuffle,  ruffle  ;  rumple  ;  put 
in  a  disordered  and  tumbled 
state. 
CuTlieYnit\ies,fimtastical  cir^ 

cular  orruiments. 
Curmurring,  grumbling. 
Cum,  a  quantity;  an  ifidefi^ 

nite  number. 
Curney,  round  ;  granulated. 
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Curple*  curpin,  crupper, 
Currach,  a  corackle,  or  rnnaU 

ddff;  boat  of  wkker^toorh^ 

covered  tvith  hides. 
Cusser,  cuisser,  daUion. 
Cushat,  wood-pigeon. 
Cut-lugged,  crop-eared. 


Cutty,  (cut,)  tltd;  toorUdess 
girl;  a  loose  laoman. 

Cutty,  a  spoon ;  tobacco-pipey. 
cut  or  broken  short,  "  Cutty 
spoon,'*  a  short  horn  spoon  ^ 
*  *  Cutty-stool,"  short-legged 
stooL 


D 


Dab,  daub,  to  peck  as  birds  do. 
Dabs,   snuiU  bits,   or  specks 

stuck  upon  any  thing, 
Dacker,  search,  as  for  stolen 

or  smuggled  goods. 
Daft,  mad;  frolicsome, 
DaffiD,  thoughtlessgaiety  ;fool- 

ish  playfulness  ;  foolery, 
Daidling,  loitering;  sauntering; 

getting  on  in  a  lazy,  careless 

way, 
Daiker,  to  toil;  as  in  job-work. 
Daikering,  v,  dacker. 
Dais,  V.  deas. 
Dalt,  foster  child. 
Dammer,  miner. 
Dammer,  stun,  and  confusion 

by  striking  on  the  head. 
Danders,  cinders  ;  refuse  of  a 

smitiisfire. 


Dandering,  sauntering;  roam^ 
ing  idly  from  place  to  place, 

Dandilly,  spoiled  by  too  muck 
indulgence. 

Dang,  dung,  struck  ;  subdued, 
knocked  over. 

Darg,  dargue,  days  work. 

Darn,  dem,  conceal. 

Daur,  daured,  dare  ;  dared. 

Day,  "  the  day,"  to-day. 

Dead-thraw,  the  deatkthrows; 
last  agonies.  When  appUed 
to  an  inanimate  object,  it 
means  neither  deadnoraUve, 
neither  hot  nor  cold. 

Deas,  dais,  dees,  table,  great 
hall  table;  a  pew  in  the 
church,  (also  a  turf  seat 
erected  at  the  doors  of  cot- 
tages, but  net  used  by  the 
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Author  of  Waverley  in  this 
sensed) 
Deas3,  motion  contrary  to  that 
of  the  sun;  a  Highland  su^ 
jperstitious  ctistom,  implying 
some  pretemaiural  virtue. 
Death-ruckle,  death-rattle  in 
the  throat  of  a  dying  person, 
Deave,  deafen. 
Dee,  die. 

Deeing,  dying  ;  also  doing. 
Deevil's  buckie,  imp  of  Satan; 

limb  of  the  Devil. 
Deil,  devil. 
Deil's  dozen,  thirteen. 
Deil  gaed  o'er  Jock  Wabster, 
every  thing  tuent  topn/-tzir-' 
vy ;  there  W€U  the  devil  to 
pay. 
Deil  may  care,  the  devil  may 

care  ;  I  darCt  care. 
Deil's  snuff-box,  the  common 

puff-ball. 
Delieret,  delirious. 
Deliver,  active  ;  free  in  mo- 

Hon, 
Deliverly,  actively  ;  alertly. 
Delve,  V.  devel. 
Demented,  insane. 
Denty,  dainty;  nice, 
Dentier,  daintier;  more  nice 
and  delicate. 


Dem,  concealed;  secret;  hid^ 

den. 
Derned,  concealed. 
Devel,  delve,  very  hard  blow, 
Didna,  did  not. 
Dike,  dyke,  stone-ivaU  fence. 
Ding,  strike  J  beat;  subdue. 
Dink,  neat;  trim ;  tidy  ;  also 

contemptuous;   scornful  of 

others. 
Dinmonts,   wethers   hettaeen 
■    one  and  two  years  old,  or 

that  have  not  yet  been  twice 

shorn. 
Dinna,  do  not. 
Dinnle,  tingle;  thrill, 
Dirl,  thriU. 
Dirdum,  uproar;  tumult;  evil; 

chance  ;  penance. 
Discreet,  civil. 
Discretion,  civility. 
Disjasked,  jaded;  decayed; 

worn  out. 
Disjune,  dejune,  breakfast. 
Dits,  stops  up. 
Div,  do.    . 

Divot,  thin  sod  for  thatching* 
Doch-an-dorrach,      (Gael.) 

stirrup-cup  ;  parting  cup, 
Doddie,  cow  without  horns. 
Doiled,  dyled,  dazed;  stupid  j 

dating. 
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Doited,  homed  to  dotage  ;  dn* 

pid;  confuted. 
Dole,  "  dead  dole,"  that  which 

was  dealt  out  to  the  poor  (d 

the  funerals  of  the  rich, 
Donnert,  doaDard^groulystu* 

fid;  stunned,  "  Aulddon^ 

nert,"  in  dotage. 
Doo^  dove* 
Dook,  duck;  immerse  under 

water;  bathe, 
Dooket,  doucat,  dove-cot;  pi^ 

geon^house. 
Dookit,  t7.  doukit. 
Dooms,  used  intensUively,  as 

**  dooms  bad,"  very  had, 

(mince  ofd        d  bad,) 
Doon,  down. 
Door-stane,  threshold. 
Dorlach,  v.  dourlach. 
Douce,  quiet;  sober;  sedate<, 
Dought,  could  ;  was  able, 
Doukit,  ducked. 
Doup,  bottom;  butt'-end. 
Dour,  hard  and  impenetrable 

in  body  or  mind. 
Dourlach,    (Gael.)   bundle; 

knapsack;  UteraUymkhelof 

arrows, 
Dover,    neither   asleep    nor 

awake;  ten^porany privation 

of  consciousness. 


Doyering,  walking  or  riding 
half  asleep  as  iffrom  the  ef" 
feds  of  liquor;  besotted. 

Dow,  (pronounoedasinj&oto,) 
are  able,  Dowed,  iMwodi^. 

Dow,  (pronouncedasintoAo,) 
dove  ;  aterm  ofendearment. 

Dow-cote,  pigeon-house, 

Dowed,  faded;  vapid;  decays 
ed. 

Dowi,  hoUowy  duU, 

Dowie,  dolly,  dull;  mekm* 
choly;  inbadhealth;  in  bad 
tune. 

Downa,  cannot ;  do  not. 

Down  bye,  €lown  the  way. 

Draff-poke,  bag  of  grains. 

Draig,  dndck,  dreck,  dreg; 
dregs;  a  word  which  fre^ 
quently  makes  pari  of  the 
name  of  a  slovenly,  low^~ 
ing  place,  Jk  this  manner 
it  is  used  in  Mospha-draig. 

Drammock,  a  thick  raw  mix» 
ture  of  meal  and  water. 

Drap,  drop,  Drappi^  UHle 
drop, 

Drappit  egg,  poached  egg. 

Drave,  drove. 

Dree,  suffer;  endure;  to  dread 
the  word  that  may  happen* 

Dreeling,  drilling. 
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Dreigh,  tardy;  slow;  tiresome* 
Dridder,    dreadour,    dread^ 

fear, 
Drigie,  dredgie,  dirgie,  fane* 

ral-company  potation, 
Droghling,  coghling,  wheezing 

and  blowing, 
Droukit,  drenched. 
Drouthy,  droughty^  thirsty. 
Drow,  drizzle  ;  mizzUng  rain. 
Drudging-box,  flour-box  for 

basting  in  cookery. 
Drugsters,  druggists. 
Dry  multure,  astricied  niilU 

dues  paid  to  one  mill  for 

grain  that  is  ground  at  an- 

other.. 
Duddy,  ragged. 
Duds,  rags  ;  tatters;  clothes. 
Dule,  dole,  sorrow;  mourning. 
Dulse,  dulce,  sea-ceUery. 
Dung  ower,  knocked  over* 


Dunniewassal,  (Gael.,  from 
duine,  a  man, — ^wasal,  well 
bom,)  a  Highland  gentle- 
Tfian,  generally  the  cadet  of 
a  family  of  rank,  and  who 
received  his  title  from  the 
land  he  occupied,  though  held 
at  will  of  his  chieftain. 

Dunshin,^og^2itg  smartly  with 
the  elbow. 

Dunt,  knock,  stroke,  or  blow, 
that  produces  a  din  or 
sound ;  also  a  good  sizeable 
portion  of  any  thing. 

Dwam,      dwaim,     dwaum 
qualm;  swoon. 

Dwining,  decaying;  declining 
in  health. 

Dyester,  dyer. 

Dyke,  stone  wall  fence. 

Dyvour,  debtor .  who  cannot 

pay* 


E. 


'' Bannaruich,  (Gael.)  strong 
soup.  The  potis  filled  with 
beef  or  mutton, .  (not  any 
particular,  part,)  as  much 
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water  is  put  in  as  will  co- 
yer the  meat,  which  is  kept 
simmering  until  it  is  fully 
done,  and  when  it  is  taken 
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out  the  Ennarich  is  what 

an  English  cook  would  call 

double  stock. 
^ar,  early, 
Eard,  earth, 
Earded,  put  in  the  earth  ;  in^ 

terred. 
Earn,  eagle^ 
Easel,  eoitward. 
Ee,  eye, 
Een,  eyet. 
E'en,  even.     •*  E'en   sae," 

even  9o» 
E'en,  evening, 
Effeir  of  war,  toarlike  guise. 
Eident,  ay-doing;  diligent; 

careful;  attentive, 
Eik,  eke,  addition^ 
Eliding,/]^/. 
Eithly,  easily, 
Elshin,  aiwU 
Erne,  uncle^ 


Endlong,    in    uninterrupted^ 

mocessum;  even  on:  at  full 

length. 
Enough,  enough, 
'EnoWyjust  Tuno. 
Equal-aquals,  makes  all  odds 

even. 
Errand.     ^<  For  ance  (ains) 

errand,"  for  that  purpose 

akme. 
Estreen,  yestreen,  yetierday^ 

more  properly  huA  night, 
Etter-cap,  adder-cap,"^  atter- 

cope,  a  spider ;  a  virulent 

atiihitious  person, 
Etde,  aim;  intend. 
Evening,  comparing, 
Evidents,  evidences, 
Ewest,  neared;  contiguous. 
£  whow !  eh  wow !  oh  dear  I 
Ewking,  itching, 
Exies,  hysterics;  'ecstasies. 


F. 


Pa',  faw,j5ii/;  befall. 

Fa,  get.     "  We  maunna  & 

that,"  we  must  not  hope  to 

get  that, 
F9!eu,fallen4 


F&'strdyfavoured,  **m&sM,* 

illfavoured, 
Tae^foe, 
Fae,  &aeffrom, 
Fae,  fide,  whose;  v^ 
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Taither,  father, 

Paitour,  rascal;  meanfeUow. 

FaL-Mls,  JooUsh  ornaments  in 

dress. 
Fallow,  fellow, 
Falset,  falsehood. 
Fan,  whan,  when, 
Fard,  colour. 
Fard,  faurd,  v.  fa*ard. 
Pari,  ^le,  now  the  fourth  part 
of  a  large  cake,  originally 
used  for  com  or  bread. 
Fash,  &sherie,  trouble. 
Fashing,    taking    or  giving 

trouble, 
Fashious,  troublesome. 
Fastem's  e'en,  Fastem  e'en. 

Shrove  Tuesday. 
TaJt^  what. 
Faxld,  fold. 
IPsLimd,  found. 

Faur*d,    favoured.     *•  Weel 
faur'd,'*  tvellfavoured;  good- 
looking, 
Fauae,  false. 

FaxLtffatdt;  defatdt;  toant* 
Feslj  sod. 
Feal-dyke.  waU  of  sods  for  an 

enclosure. 
Fesl  faithful;  kyd. 
Feared,  affected  mthfear^ 


Fear,  feer,  eniire*^ 

Fearfii*,  terrible. 

Feck,  stren^h  arid  substance; 
part  of  a  thing.  "  Best 
feck,"  better  part,  «*  Maist 
feck,  **  greatest  part. 

Feckless,  powerless;  pithless; 

feeble;  deficient  in  some  qua'- 

lity.  "  Feckless  body,"  A«- 

vifig  barely  the  remains  of  a 

man. 

Fee,  wages^ 

Feel,  fool. 

Fell,  skin  ;  also  rocky  hiU. 

Fell,  strong  and  fiery,  "  Fell 
chleld,'*fiety fellow;  terrible 
fellow.  "  Fefl  airts,"  hell- 
ish arts. 

Fell,  befall. 

Fend,  defend;  keep  out  bad 
weather  ;  provide  against 
want. 

Fended,  provided;  made  shift. 
Fending,  providing  ;  provi- 

m 

sion. 
Fendy,  clever  in  providing. 
Ferlie,  wonder;  rarity.  "  To 

ferlie,"  to  wonder. 
Fickle,  made  tofike  orfidge; 

puxsle;  difficult. 
Fie,  fey,  acting  unaccountably^ 

as  persons  inhedOh  and  soon 
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to  die  are  suppoted  to  do, 

in  some  Itut  and  extraordi^ 

nary  effort, 
Fient  a  heat,  deuce  a  thing  ; 

deuce  a  hit ;  (from  fiend,) 

tlcvii  a  hit. 
Fiking,    fyking,    JSdgeting  / 

fiddleJuddUng. 
Files,  defilei  ;  spoilt, 
Finner,  a  small  whale. 
Fireflaiight,^/2EzM  rf lightning. 
Firlot,  fourth  pari  of  a  hoU  of 

com. 
Fissell,  hustle. 

Fissenless,  fizzenless,  fusion- 
less,  pithless ;  weak. 
Tit, foot;  step. 
Fite,  white. 
Flaming,  basting. 
Flash,  dash  out  rashly. 
Flaughtering,    light   shining 

fitfully  ;  flickering. 
Flaunes,  pan-cakes. 
Flaw,  gust ;  blast. 
Fleech,  ^flatter ;  wheedle, 
Fleeching,  flattering. 
Fleesyflies.   . 
Tleg,  fright, 
Flemit,  frightened. 
Flemet,  flamit,  banished  ;  eX' 

peUed, 
Fley,  frighten. 


Flichtering,  fluttering. 

Flight,  arrow. 

Fling,  kick  ;  throw  out  the  legs 

like  a  horse. 
Flisking,    whisking   np   and 

down, 
Flisk-ma-hoys,      jiU-flirU ; 

giddy  fly^flap-girls. 
Flit,  remove  ;  depart. 
Flory,  vain. 
Flow-moss,     watery    most ; 

morass. 
Y\\xS,  flash. 
Fluff-gibs,  squibs. 
Fluffed  i'  tlie  pan,   burned 

prime  withoutfiring  the  bar* 

rel  of  the  gun  or  pistol. 
Flunkie,  footman. 
Flyte,  flite»  scold. 
Folk  free  and  sacless,  (Ivan- 
hoe,)  a  lawful  freeman. 
Follies,  foolish  fashions    in 

dresi. 
FoThears,  forefathers  ;  ances" 

tors. 
Forbye,   besides;    over  and 

.above. 
Fore,  **  to  the  fore,"  remain* 

ing  still  in  existence  ;  also 

infront. 
Foretauld,  foretold. 
For&irn,    exhausted   by  fa* 
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iigue  or  decay ;  sorefy  warn  Frack,  readi/  ;  Jsager  i  for" 

Old,  ward, 

For&ulted,  forfeited.  Fractious,  peevuk, 

Forfoughten,  exhamted  with  Frae,  Jrom. 

fighting  ;    fatigued     and  Frampu],  unndi/  ;  forward  ; 

breathless.  evil-conditioned. 
Torff^eredt  fell  in  with,        '  Freits,    freats,    mperstitious 

Forgie,  forgave.  observances. 

Forpet,  fourth  part  of  a  peck.  Frem,  fremmit,  ibum,  frena'd* 

Forrit,  forward,  strange  ;  not  related. 

Forspeaks,   affects  with  the  Fristed,  pat  (^for  a  time. 

curse  of  an   evil  tongue,  yu,*fidl, 

which  brings  ill  luck  upon  Fuff,  puff;  whiff, 

what    or    whomsoever    it  F\jle,fool, 

praises.  Fusionless,  v.  fissenless. 

Fortalice,  a  keep  ;  fortress  ;  Funk,  funking,  applied  to  a 

castle.  horse  kicking  up  the  rear 

Fouats,  house-leeks,  without    dashing    out    the 

Foumart,  foulmart,  pole-cat.  heels, 

Four-nooked,  four-cornered.  Funk,  funck.    "  In  a  funk," 

Fou,  fow,  full ;  drunk  ;  also  in  a  foolish  perplexity. 

a  pitchfork.  Fyke,  bustle;  trouble;  rest- 

Foy,  departing  feast,  lessness  ;  much  tJie  saime  as 

Fossy,  soft  and  spongy.  funk. 


G. 


Oaberlunzie,  a  mendicant;  a     Gad,  go€ui ;  bar  of  iron, 
poor  guest  who  cannot  pay     Gae,  go. 
for  his  entertainment.  Gae  down,  drinking  bout. 
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Gaed,  wenL 

Gae  wa',  go  away;  have 
done:  nomoreofihaL 

Gaen,  going, 

Gaisliog,  gosling. 

Gait,  goat, 

Gaitt,  gett,  whai  is  hegatten^ 
brat. 

Gane,  gone. 

Gang,  go. 

Ganging,  going. 

Gangrel,  a  child  beginning  to 
walk  ;  also  a  vagrcmt. 

Gar,  garr,  make  ;  compd. 

Gardyloo,  (Yv.^gardezVeau, 

Garr*d,  made ;  con^Ued ; 
caused. 

Gascromh,  (Gael,  cas  crom,) 
a  long  narrow  spade,  with 
a  projecting  foot^ecey  used 
in  the  Highlands  for  dig- 
ging in  stony  ground  where 
no  othet  instrument  can  be 
introduced. 

Gash,  prattle;  chatter;  gos* 
sip. 

Gash,  sharp;  shrewd. 

Gate,  way;  manner. 

Gathering-peat,  a  fiery  peat, 
which  was  sent  round  by 
the  Borderers  to  alarm  the 
country  in  time  of  danger. 


as  thefierycross  was  by  the 

Highlanders. 
Gathering    peat,    gathering 

coal,  eiUier  ofthem,put  into 

the  fire  at  night,  with  the 

ashes  gathered  around  it,  to 

preserve   ignition  for  the- 

momtng. 
Gaun,  going. 
Gaunt,  yatvn^ 
Gauntrees,  goan-trees,  trams^ 

or  wooden  frames  on  whick 

casks  in  a  cellar  are  placed^ 
Gauger,  exciseman. 
Gawsie,  plump;  joUy;  pertly^ 
Gay,  pretty.     "  Gay  gude,* 

pretty  good.    "  Gay  wcH," 

pretty  well. 
Gear,  goods;  dress;  equips 

ment. 
Gecked,  tossed  the  head;  jeer^ 

ed. 
Geizened,  geissend,  gushing; 

leaky. 
Gelt,  brixt. 
Gentles,  gentlefolks. 
Gentrice,  gentility  ;  good  de^ 

scent. 
Genty,  neat;  trim  ;  elegantly 

farmed. 
Gey    sharp,    pretty    sharp. 
Gey  gude,**  pretty  good. 
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Ghaist,  ghost* 

Gie,  gaw. 

Gied,  gave, 

Gien,  gitvn. 

Gas  gaff,  in  old  English,  ht 
me,  ha  thee,  i.  e.  give  and 
take ;  tit/or  tat ;  vadual  ser* 
vice  to  one  another. 

Gillie,  man-servant  in  the 
Highlands. 

Gillie  white-foot,  giUie  wet- 
foot,  a  running  Jbotman, 
who  had  to  carry  his  master 
over  brooks  and  watery 
places  in  travelling. 

Giils,  guUies. 

Gillravaging,  pltmdering. 

Gilpy,  frolickscme  yovng  per* 
son. 

Gimmer,  two-year-old  ewe* 

Gin,  gi&n,  if;  suppose. 

Gingle,  gingling,  jingle  or 
dink;  jingling. 

Gird,  hoop. 

Girdle,  an  iron  plate  for  fi- 
ring cakes  on. 

Gim,  grin  like  an  ill-natured 
dog. 

Girning,  grinning, 

Gimel,  meal-chest. 

Girth,  gird,  hoop. 

Girths,    "  slip  the  girths," 


tumble  down  like  a  pack- 
horse's  burden,  when  the 
girth  gives  VHxy. 

Glaiks,  deception  ;  delusion. 
'TUng  the  glaiks  in  folk's 
een,"  metaph.  throw  dust 
in  people's  eyes.  "  Give 
the  glaiks,"  b^foolt  and  then 
leave  in  the  lurch. 

Glaikit,  glaik,  lightheaded; 
idle  ;  Jbolish.. 

Glamour,  magical  deception 
of  sight, 

Gled,  kite. 

Gledging,  looking  sli^y  at  one. 

Gleedf  Jlame. 

Gleed,  g^id,  gleyed,  one- 
eyed  s  squinting  ;  also 
obliquej  awry.  "  Gaeda' 
gleed,"  toent  all  wrong. 

Gleeing,  squinting. 

Gleg,  sharp  ;  on  the  alert 

Gley,  a-gley,  on  one  side; 
asquint. 

Ghff,  glimpse;  short  time; 
also  a  fright. 

Ghsk,  glimpse* 

Gloaming,  twilight. 

Glowr,  glowering,  stare,  sta- 
ring. 

Glimch,  froum  :  gloonu 

Gomeni,  fool;  blockheadm^ 
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Gossipred,  gossiprie,  fcam^ 
Uarityi  wtimacy;  tponsor^ 
ship, 
Goustie,    w€tste ;    desolate  ; 

what  U  accouiUed  ghosUi/, 
Gouth,  drop. 
Gowan,  daisy. 
Gowk,  cuckoo ;  fool, 
Gowling,   howling  ;    noisy ; 

scolding. 
Gowpen,  gowpin,  as  much  as 
both  hands  held  together, 
with  the  palms  upward, 
and  contracted  in  a  circu- 
lar form,  can  conUan. 
Graddan,  nieal  ground  on  the 
-     quemt  orhand'tnill, 
Gtsff^  greaf,  gra)t>e, 
Graip,  dung-fork. 
Graith,  harness. 
Gramashes,  gaiters  reaching 

to  the  knee. 
Gran,    grand  j     (Swedish, 

grann,)Jine. 
Grane,  groan. 
Graning,  groaning. 
Grat,  cried  ;  wept. 
Gree,  agree;  also  fame  ;  re- 
putation. 
Greed,  greediness. 
Greeshoch,  peat  fire  piled  on 
fhe  hearth. 


Greet,  greeting,  weep^  we^ 
ing. 

Grew,  shudder,   - 

Grewsome,  horrible. 

Grice,  sucking  pig. 

Griddle,  v.  Girdle. 
■  Grieve,  overseer. 

Grilse,  gilse,  gray ;  a  young 
salmon. 

Grip,  gripe. 

Giippie  for  grippie,  gripe  for 
gripe  ;  fair  pkn^  in  wres- 
tling. 

Grippit,  laid  hold  of, 

Grippie,    griping;  greedy; 


avaricious. 


Grit,  great, 

•  Grossart,  grosert,  gooseberry, 
Grue,  shudder. 
Grumach,  illfavowred, 
Grund,  ground,  bottom, 
Gude,  good. 

Gude-dame,  grandmother, 
Gude-man,  husband. 
Gude-sire,  grandfather. 
Gude-sister,  sister-in-law, 
Guestened,  guested  ;  been  the 

guest  of. 
Guffaw,  gafiaw,  loud  burst  of 

laughter^ 
Guided,  u^cdi  taken  care  of; 

treated. 
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'Guisards,  gysarts,  disguised    Gutter^bloodg,  comnZ/^. 
persons  ;  muntmers,  who  vo-    <xy,  rope, 
lunteer  vocal  music  for  mo^     Gyre-carling,  hag  ;  weird^s^ 


ney  abend  the  time  of  Christ^ 
nuu  and  New^  Year*s  day. 

Gully,  large  knife, 

Guse,  goose, 

Gusing-iron,  a  laundreu's 
smoothing'iron. 


ier  ;  ogress: 
Gyte,  cras^:  ecstaHc:  sense* 
lessly  extravagant  f  deliri* 
.ous. 


H. 


li&\  haU, 

Haaf,  sea,     (Orkney.) 

Hack,  heck,  rack  in' a  stable, 

Hacket  v.  Howkit. 

Had,  hold, 

Hadden,  hdden, 

Haddows,      baddies,     had- 

docks, 
Ha'e,  have, 
Haet,  thing, 
Haffits,  half 'heads  :  the  sides 

of  the  head;  the  temples, 
Hafflin,  (half-long,)  Aoi/V^j//: 

long, 
Halft,  dwelling  ;  custody, 
Halfted,  domiciled. 
Hag,  a  year's  cutting  of  oak, 
Hagg,  brushwood, 
Ha^,  pits  and  sloughs. 


Haggles,  haggis,  the  pluck, 
^,  of  a  sheept  minced  with 
suety  onionsy  S^,  boiled  in  its 
stomach;,  dish  consecrated 
by  Burns  as 

**.  Chieftain  of  the  pudding 

race,'* 

HaiU,  hale,  whole,  "  Hail  o' 
my  ain, "  all  my  own,  **  Hale 
and  feer,"  wh(^  and  entire, 

Hallan,  partition  between  the 
door  of  a  cottage  and  the 
fire-placem 

T^aSiwashaketyfeUowwho  must 
take  his  place  behind'backs 
at  the  Judlan;  sturdy  beg' 
garly  scamp, 

Hallions,  rogues;  worthless 
fellows. 
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Halse,  hans^  ikroat;  neck, 
Halse,  hailse,  haU;  salute; 


99 


Haly,  holy.  "  Bafy  be  his 
cast,**  happy  he  Idijale. 

Hame,  home. 

Hamely,  homely:  famSiar^ 

Hamshackle,  io  tie  the  head  of 
a  horte  or  cow  to  one  of  its 
forelegs. 

Hand-waled,  chosen  ;  picked 
Old  with  the  hand, 

Hane,  hain,  spare ;  not  give 
away. 

Hantle,  gireat  mamf;  gireai 
deaL 

Hank,  rope;  coU* 

Hap,  hop. 

Hap,  cover;  cover  wamdy. 

Happer,  hopper  of  a  mill, 

H^pit,  happed,  hopped;  also 
covered  for  warmth  or  se* 
curity, 

Hapshackle,  (used  in  the 
sooth  of  Scotland  for  ham- 
shackle,) to  tie  the  forefeet 
cf  a  horse  together  at  the 
posteriors,  Side-langle,  is 
to  tie  the  fore  and  hind  foot 
of  one  side  together, 

Harle,  drag;  trail  akmg  the 
ground,     "  Harle  an  old 


man's  pow,"  scratch  on  dd 
maH*s  head. 
Hams,  brains,  **  Ham-pan, 

Harry,  to  plunder, 

UsanyiDg,  plwidering, 

Harst,  harvest. 

Hash,  a  clumsy  slooen^ 

Hassock,  any  thing  Uut^ 
biishfi  and  ill  arranged. 

Hassock,  haslock,  (Jrom 
halse-lock,)  throat  lock^  or 
more  hrishy  portion  of  the 
fleece  of  sheep,  when  they 
were  in  a  more  naiuraland 
less  improved  conditioiu 

Hasna,  has  not. 

Hat,  **  giving  one  a  hat,"  ta- 
king off  the  hat  in  his  pre- 
sence. 

Hatted,  or  hattit-kit,  a  mix- 
ture of  milk  warm  from,  the 
cow,  and  buttermiOL 

Hand,  hokL 

Handing,  support;  dependr 
ence, 

Haulds,  holds  ;  places  of  re- 
sort, 

Hause,  throat;  v,  Halse. 

Havered,  talked  JooUshlyt  or 
without  method. 

Havers,  haivers,  idle  taUu 
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Havrels,  haivrels,  half-wiHed 
pernm. 

Havings,  behaviour:  marmers, 

Hawkit,  whUe-faced,  ajppUed 
to  cattle. 

Heart-scald,  heart-scaud, 
heart-bum;  metaph.  re- 
gret: remorse* 

Heartsome,  cheerfid. 

Heather,  heath.  "  Heather 
cow,"  gtalk  of  heath. 

Heather-blutters,  cock-mipes: 
from  their  cry  m  altemate 
jUgfdt  and  dexentt  in  the 
breeding  season. 

Heck  and  manger,  ra<^  and 
manger.  "  Living  at  hack 
and  manger,"  applied  to 
one  who  has  got  into  quar» 
ters  where  every  thing  is 
comfortable  and  plenteous* 

Heckled,  hackled. 

Heeze,  hoist :  raise  up, 

Hellicat,  half-untied. 

Hempie,  rogue:  gallows-ap* 
pie  :  one  for  whom  hemp 
grows.  Its  most  common 
use  is  in  a  jocular  way,  to 
giddy  young  people  of  either 
sex. 

Hen-cavey,  hen-coop. 

Herded,  hept  sheep. 


Herds,  keepers  of  cattte  or 

siheep% 
Herezeld,  an  adcnoudedgment 

of  vassalage. 
Hership,  plunder* 
Herse,  hoarse. 
Hesp,  hank  of  yam, 
Het,  hot. 
Heugh,  precipitous  acclivity  t 

also  hollow  delL 
Heugh-bead,  head  of  the  diff; 

also  head  of  the  glen  between 

two  cliffs. 
Hickery-pickery    is    chumps 

Greek  for  hicra-picra* 
Hie,  go  in  haste. 
EQnderlands,  latter  ends:  back" 

sides. 
Hinderlans,  back  parts. 
Hinny,  honey.  **  Myhiony,** 

my  darling. 
Hirdie-girdie,  topsy4urvy  :  in 

reckless  confusion. 
Hirple,  tvalk  lamely  ;  halt* 
Hirsel,  move  forward  with  a 

rustling  noise  along  a  rough 

turf  ace  ;  move  sideuHOfS  in 

a  sitting  or  lying  posture^ 

upon  the  ground  or  other^ 

wise,  by  means  of  the  hands 

only. 
Hizzie,  hussy. 
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•Hooste  V.  choast. 
Hobbikhow,   confiupd  kwk^ 

up;  uproar. 
Hoddle,  waddle. 
Holm,  flat, ground  along  the 

side  of  a  river.  Used  in  the 

North  for  island. 
Hoodie-craws,  hooded-crows. 
•Hool,   huil,  hull;  covering; 

slough  ;  pea  or  bean-hull. 
Hooly  and  fiiirly,  fair  and 

softly. 
Horse-cowper,  horse-dealer. 
Hotch,  hitch. 
Hoifts,  tuts. 

Howe,  hoUow  ;  also  hoe. 
JIoufT,  chief  place  of  resort. 
Howkit,  dug  out. 
Howm,  V.  holm, 
toying,  hollowing  to  ;  setting 

on  a  dog. 
Humdudgeon,  needless  noise  ; 

nmch  ado  about  nothing. 
Humle,     humble,     without 

horns. 
Humlod^-know,       hemlock^ 

knoll. 
Hurcheon,   urchin ;    hedge- 


Houdie,  midwife. 

Hound,  hunt ;  set  a  dog  after 
emy  thing  ;  ferret  out ;  in 
modem  common  parlance 
often  contemptvau^y  ap^ 
plied  to  individuals,  such  as 
"  a  sly  hound,"  "  a  low 
hound,"  a  selfish^  greedy^ 
rapacious,  quirking  fellow^ 

'  who  wiU  alike  employ  fair 
or  foul  means  for  the  at" 
tainment  of  his  purpose. 

Housewife'skep,  hussieskep. 
housewifery. 

Hout  ^e,  hout  awa  I  (interj.) 
pshal  nonsense/ 

Hurdies,  buttocks. 

Hure,  whore. 

Hurley-hackets,  snudltroughs 
or  sledges  in  which  people 
.  used  formerly  to  slide  down 
an  inclined  plane  on  the 
side  of  a  hill.  Hurly-hackit 
is  still  a  child's  play. 

Hurley-house,  literally  last 
house  ;  as  the  house  now 
stands,  or  as  it  was  last  built. 

Huz,  us. 
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Jackman,  a  man  thai  wears  a 
■    short  majljack  or  jacket. 
3a^,  prick,  as  a  pin  or  thorn. 
Jagger,  pedlar. 
Jaloose,  V.  jealous. 
Jaud,  jadd,  jade  ;  mare, 
Jaugs,  pedlars*  wallets. 
Jaw,  wave  ;  also  pettdant  lo* 

quacity  ;  coarse  raillery. 
Jaw-hole,  sink. 
Jawing,  undtdating ;  rolling 

water  ;     also     loquacious 

talking. 
Jealous,  pronounced  jaloose, 
•    suspect ;  guess. 
Jee,  move. 
Jeedging,  judging. 
Jeisticor,  justicoat,  juste  au 

corps ;       waistcoat      with 

sleeves. 
Jimp,  slim  ;  short. 
Jimply,    barely  ;     scarcely  ; 

hardly. 
Jink,  a  quick  elusory  turn. 
Jinketing     about,     gadding 

about. 
Jirbling,  pouring  out. 
Ilk,  ilka,  each.     "  Of  that 

ilk,"     of    tJie    same,     as 


» 


i> 


"  Knockwinnock  of  that 

ilk,"      Knockwinnock     of 

Knockwinnock. 
Ilka-da3rs,  every  days  ;  week 

days. 
Ill,  had;  difficult ;  evil. 
Ill-far 'd,  evil-favoured  ;  ugly- 
Hl-set,  spitefid;  ill-natured. 
Ill-sorted,  ill-suited;   ill-ma^ 

naged. 
Ingans,  onions. 
Ingle,  fire,     "   Ingle-side, 

fireside.      "  Ingle  nook, 

comer  hy  the  fire. 
Ingeer,  glean  com,  &c. 
In  ower  and  out  ower,  post-- 

lively  and  violently. 
In-put,  contrilmtion. 
Jocteleg,  clasp-knife. 
Joes,  sweethearts. 
Jougs,  pillory. 
Jowing,  the  sunnging  noise  of 

a  large  bell, 
Jowk,  jouk,  stoop  down, 
Jowkery-packery,  sly  juggling 

tricks. 
I'se,  IshiUl. 
Justified,  made  the  victim  of 

justice;  Imnged. 
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Kail,  colewoH  ;  colewort  samp. 

**  Kail  through  the  reek/' 

a   good   rating;    a  good 

Koldingn 
Kail-blade,  colewort  leitf, 
Kail-wtMrm,  caierpiUar. 
Kail-yard,  cabbage-garden, 
Kaim,    a   Damth  fortified 

station, 
Kame,  comb. 
Kane,  kain,  cane,  dtdy  paid 

by  a  tenant  to  his  landlord 

in  e^g,  fowls,  &c 
Keb,  to  cast  Umib. 
Kebback,  kebbock,  kebbuck^ 

a  cheese. 
Keb-ewe,  an  ewe  thai  has 

lost  her  lajnb, 
Kebbie,  cudgel ;  clvb  ;  rough 

walking  stick.' 
Keekf  peep. 

Keeking-glass,  looking-^lass., 
Keekit,  peeped. 
Keel,  ruddle  ;  red  chalky  soft 

stone  for  marking  sheep. 
Keelyvine,         (keelyvein,) 

pen  ;  pencil  of  black  or  red 

Kcfiy,  fine  of  a   bun^per. 


«'  Take  kelties  mends,"  md 
drink  fair  cup-out  in  order 
to  be  fined  in  a  bumper, 

Kemping,  striving  for  victory^ 
as  reapers  on  a  harvest 
field,  &c. 

Kemple,  yor/y  wi^  or  wind- 
lings  {about  8  lbs.  each)  of 
straw. 

Ken,  know. 

Kend,  known. 

Kennin*,  Kenning,  knowing  ; 
also  smaU portion;  a  little. 

Kenspeckle,  ga^ing-stoek, 

Kent,  cudgel;  rough  walk- 
ing stick. 

Keme,  freebooter.. 

Kill-logie,  kiln  fireplace. 

Kilt,  the  philabeg  or  ^lort 
petticoat  of  a  Highlander. 
"  To  kilt,"  totudk  upor 
truss  up. 

Kimmer,  cummer,  goss^ ; 
idle  gossiping  girL 

Kind  gallows.  The  gaBows 
at  Criefwas  so  called,  pro- 
bably because  it  was  jocu* 
larly  said  that  the  Hi^ 
landers^  when  passing  it^ 
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paid  great  respect  to  it,  be- 
cause it  had  atsisted  at  the 
last  moment*  of  so  many  of 
their  friends  and  retaHons^ 
and  was  likely  so  to  do  for 
themselves, 

Kinrick,  kingdom* 

Kintray,  coiadry, 

Kippage,  tnolent  passion  ;  dis* 
order;  confusion. 

Kipper,  salmon  salted  and 
smoke  dried;  also  in  the 
date  of  spatvning. 

Kirk,  church* 

Kirn,  chum, 

Kirsten,     kirsen,     christen* 

Kirstenizig,  christening, 

Kirde,  gotmi ;  mantle^  or 
petticoat, 

Kist,  chest ;  trunk;  coffin* 

Kitchen,  any  thing  eaten  unth 
bread,  such  cu  butter,  cheese f 
4c.  to  give  it  a  relish* 
**  Hunger  is  gude  kitchen," 
hunger  is  good  sauce* 
**  Bread  to  bread  is  nae 
kitchen,"  it  forms  no  enm 
joyment  where  individuaU 
4mly  of  one  sex  associate* 


Kitchen-fee,  drippings* 
Kith,  acquaintance. 
Kittle,  ^tc^/t>A,inallits  senses. 
Kittled,  tickled, 
Kitded,  breeded,  L  e.  brought 
forth  young  /  applied  only 

to    some    domestic   ani^ 

mals. 
Kiver,  cover. 
Knacks,  trifles  fir  ornament  f 

nick^nacs. 
Knapping,  (gnapping,)  Eng- 

lish,  affecting  to  speak  Jin^ 

without  knowing  how* 
Knave  bairn,  man  child* 
"KnsLve,  servant ;  miUer*sboy„ 
Knaveship,  mill-dues  paid  to 

the  kjiaves  or  servants* 
Knevelled,    nevelled,    beat 

violently  with  the  fists* 
Know,  knoll,  rising  ground  $ 

hillock, 
Krames,  v,  Cremes. 
Kyloes,  JBighland  cattle^ 
Kyte,  (kit,)  belly, 
Kythe,  seem  ;  appear  ;  maka 

to  appear* 
Kyleyene,  v*  keelyvine^ 
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Laid,  load. 

Laid  till  her,  awarded  to  her 
hyfaJte  ;  laid  to  her  charge. 

Laigh,  low,  Laigh  crofts, 
low  lying  fields  of  inferior 
quality. 

Lair,  lear,  learning. 

Laird,    lord   of  a    ntanor ; 

'  tquire, 

Laith,  loath, 

Laive,  lave,  the  rest ;  what  is 
left, 

Lamiter,  kmw  person  ;  crip^ 
pie. 

Lamping,  beating;  also  go- 
ing quickly  and  with  long 
strides. 

Lammer,  lamer,  laumer,  anu 
ber. 

Lane,  "  his  lane,"  himself 
alone.  "  By  their  lane,*' 
themselves  alone. 

Land,  (in  towns,)  a  building 
including  different  tene- 
rnents  above  one  ariother 
upon  the  same  foundation 
and  under  the  same  roof. 

Landlouper,  runagate ;  one 
who  runs  his  country. 


Lang,  long, 

Langsyne,  long  since;   long 
ago. 

Lap,  leaped, 

Lapper,  coagidate;  curdle. 

Lassie,  lassock,  little  girl. 

Latylet.  "' Lathe  "  let  alone. 

Latch,  dub  ;  mire. 

Lauch,  law  ;  custom  ;  usage. 

Lave,  rest. 

Lawing,  lawin,  tavern  reckon- 
ing. 

Leal,  loyal ;  true. 

Leaguer  lady,  soldier^ s  wifi:  ; 

'   cantpaigner ;  camp-trotter, 

Led-farm,  farm  held    along 
with  another, 

Leddy,  lady. 

Leech,  physician. 

Leelane,  leefii'lane,  all  alone; 
quite  solitary. 

heesome,  jfdeasard,     "  Lee- 
some  lane,"  dear  self  alone, 

Leevin*,  leeving,  living. 

Leg-bail,  "  to  give  leg-bail," 
to  run  away, 

Leglin-girth,  ^rOi  of  a  milk- 
pail, 

Leglins,  milk-pails. 
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Let-a>be,  let  alone. 

Let  on,  acknowledge,  confess. 

Let  that  flee  stick  to  the  w&', 

let  that  alone. 
Lethering,  tanning  the  hide  ; 

thrashing. 
Leugh,  laughed. 
Leven,  lightning. 
Lick-penny,  a  greedy  covetous 

persatL 
Lifl,  shy. 
Lift  cattle,  mcAe  a  prey  €tf 

cattle,  "hlk  rents,"  eoUect 

rents. 
Lifters,  cattle-dealers. 
Lightly,  slight. 
Like-wake,  lykB-WBke,2&afeil« 

ing  a  corpse  befone  inters 

went. 
Lilt,  carol ;  lively  mr, 
Limmer,  a  loose  woman. 
Linking,  walking  quickly  tmd 

Hgbtly. 
Links,  ^fiat  sandy  ground  on 

the  sea-^hore. 
Lippen,  rely  upon  ;  trust  to. 
Lipping,  making  notches  on 

the  edge  of  a  sword  or  knife. 
Lippit,  Ttatched. 
Lippy,  fourth  peart  of  a  peck.. 
Lith,  johtt. 
Lithe,  pliant;  ^upple^ 
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Loan,.iaiie;  enclosed  road. 
Loanin,  loaning,  greensward 

on  which  cows  are  miUmd., 
Loch,  lake* 
Lock,  snudl  quantity;  hand^ 

fid. 
Loo,  love, 
Loof,  luif,  palm  of  the  hand. 

«*  Outside  of  the  loot"  Aacifc 

of  the  hand.    . 
laodisxty.looked. 
Loom,  implement;  vessel. 
Loon,  loan,  rogue;  rusticboyi 

naughty  tooman.  The  word 

is  of  both  genders. 
Loop^  (Gael.)  bend  ofariver*. 
Loopy,  crafty;  deceitful. 
Loosome,  lovely. 
Looten,  permitted. 
Lound,  cidm;  hw  and  sU^ 

tered;  still;  traaquiL 
Lounder,     severe     stimuing 

blow. 
Lounden,  quieter, 
Loup,  leap. 
Louping«*ill,   leaptng-evUf  u 

disease  among  sheep. 
Lbuping-on-stane»       ibrwr 

block  ;  lit.  the  step-stone  by 

which  one.  gets  to  ihie  mi- 

die. 
Loup  the  dyke,  kapihe fence } 
2« 
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break  out  of  or  into  the  en^ 

closure:  scamp,. 
Low,  flame. 
Loveable,  loveable ;  praise^ 

tDorihy, 


Luckie,  goody  ;  ganrmer  ;  old 

grandam, 
Luckie-dad,     luckie-daddie, 

grandfather. 


M. 


Ma,  mamma, 

Mae,  ma,  moe,  more. 

Magg,  steal. 

Magg,  maggs,  halfpenny;  per* 

.    qtdsiie  in  pence  to  servants. 

Magnum,   magnum  bonum, 

doublc'sized  bottle,  holding 

two  English  quarts. 
Mail,  payable  rent. 
Mailing,  >7n. 
Mail-payer,  rent^payer. 
Mailed,  (with  the  bluid,)  mix^ 

ed, 
Maining,  bemoaning. 
Mains,  demesne, 
Mair,  nwre, 
Maist,  most ;  almost, 
Maisterfu',    imperious ;    vio^ 

lent, 
Maistery,  power. 
Majoring,  looking  and  talk' 

ing  big. 
Malison,  curse. 


Maltalent,  evil  purpose  ;  evil 

inclination, 
Mammie,  infantine  of  mam* 

ma. 
Mammocks,  gobbets. 
Mane,  moan. 
Manna,  miist  not. 
Manse,  parsonage  house, 
Mansworn,  perjured, 
Manty,  numtua  silk,  mantle, 
Marches,  landnwrks;  bound- 

aries, 
Marie,  marvel. 
Marrow,  match;  nuUe ;  one 

of  a  pair. 
Mart,  the  fatted  cow,  or  what- 
.  ever  animal  is  slax/^htered 

at  Martinmas  for  winter 
.  provision, 

Mashlum,  mixed  grain. 
Mask,  mash;  infuse, 
Masking-fat,  mash-tub* 
Maukin,  hare. 
Maun,  must* 
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MaunderingtpcUavering ;  talk- 
ing idly, 

Maunna,  naui  not. 

Maw,  mow,  (with  the  scythe.^ 

Mawking,  maulkin,  hare, 

Mawn,  mowed. 

Maybie,  it  may  be ;  perhaps. 

Mayhap,  it  may  happen. 

Mazed,  amazed. 

Mear,  mare. 

Meg  dorts,  saucy  Meg ;  saucy 
wench. 

Meikle,  much ;  great ;  large  ; 
big ;  preeminent. 

Melder,  €u  much  meal  as  is 
ground  at  one  time, 

Mells,  middles;  mixes;  in- 
terposes. 

Meltith,  a  meal. 

Meiths,  msBths,  eggs  of  the 
blow-Jly  upon  meat. 

Meiths,  marks;  landmarks. 

Mends,  amends. 

Mense,    manners ;    modera- 
tion. 

'^ense^\  mannerly  ;  modest. 

Mess,  mass, 

Messan,  a  little  dog. 

Mickle,  V.  meikle. 

Midden,  dunghiU. 

Midges,  g;nats. 


Mightna,  might  not. 

Mim,  prim ;  precise. 

Minced  collops,  minced  beef, 

Minnie,  mammie,   infantine 
word  for  nuanma. 

Mint,  aim;  attempt;  endea- 
vour. 

Mirk,  dark.    Pit  mirk,  (pick 
mirk,)  dark  as  pitch. 

Mirligoes,  dizziness;  megrims 
in  the  head. 

Misca'd,    miscalled ;    abused 
and  called  names. 

Mischieve,  do  a  mischief  to, 

Misguggled,  mangled  and  dis- 
figured; rumpled  and  dis- 
ordered. 

Mislear'.d,  iU-taught ;  ill-bred. 

Mislippen,  neglect ;  also  sus- 
pect and  disappoint. 

Misset,  put  out  of  sorts. 

Mister,  need.  "  Mister 
wight,"  child  of  necessity  ; 
doubtful  character. 

Mistryst,  (/ifa^92;z^hy  break- 
ing an  engagement;  de* 
ceive  ;  use  ill. 

Mither,  mother, 

Mittans,  worsted  glomes  worn 
,by  the  lower  orders. 

Mizzles^  measles. 
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Mools,  V,  tnouls. 

Moor-fll,   a  ditetue  wnong 

cat&e, 
Mony,  many* 
Morn,     "  the   morn,"  io- 

morrom. 
Momin',  morning,  nwrning 

drtmiy  or  draught, 
Morts,  the  skins  of  lambs  that 

die  of  themselves. 
Moss-hags,  pits  and  ploughs 

in  a  mire  or  bog. 
Moudiwarp,        moudiwart, 

mouldwarp,  mole^ 
Mouls,   mools,    earth;   the 

grave* 
Mousted    (muisted)    head, 
^cropped  head  cf  hair* 


Mudde  t;.  meikle. 

Mugs,  the  large   Teeswater 

sheep, 
Muhme,  (Gad.)  nurse* 
Muils,  moulds:  doth  or  list 

shoes  fir  gout. 
Muir,  moors* 
Muir-pouts,  (pools,)  young 

grouse, 
Munt,  mount. 
Millions,    grimaces :    wry 

mouths. 
Mutch,    tuoman^s   linen    or 

muslin  cap, 
Mutchkin,  English  pint* 
Mysell,  ma'sell,  myself* 


N. 


Na,  nae,  no* 

Naig,  nag, 

Nain,  oum, 

Nainsell,  oumself 

Napery,  table  Unen^ 

Nane,  Ttone* 

Nar,  near, 

Nashgab,  impertinent  duitter. 

Katheless,  neverthele^ 


Near,   close;  narrow;   nig^ 

gardly. 
Near-hand,     neoT'-atJtand ; 

nearfy;  almost. 
Neb-bill,  nose;  point  of  any 

thing.    . 
Neebor,  neighbour* 
Needna,  need  not, 
Ne'er-be-lickit,  nothitigwhiGh 
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eovld  be  licked  up,  by  dbg 
or  cat;  absohtiely  nothing, 

Ne*ep-do-weels,  icapegraces; 
never  to  thrive* 

Neeve,  the  closed  hand;  fid. 

•Neeyie-neeTie-nee-nack,  the 
firgt  Une  to  the  remaining 
three,  viz. 

Which  hand  will  70a  tak, 

Tak  the  right,  tak  the  wrang, 

ni  begufle  you  if  I  can. 
A  lottery  rhyme  used  among 
hoys  while  whirling  the  two 
closed  fists  round  each  other, 
one  containing  the  prize,  the 
other  empty. 

Neist,  nighest;  next, 

Neuk,  nook  ;  comer. 

Nevefled  v.  Knevelled. 

Nevoy,  nephew. 

New-fengled,  new-fashioned ; 
engrossed  with  some  no^ 
velty. 


Nicher,  nicker,  neigh. 

Nick-nacketSy  trinkets;  gim^ 
cracks, 

Nick-sticksy  notched  sticks; 
tallies, 

Nieve,  v,  neeve. 

Nievefu*,  handful, 

Niffi^r,  exchange, 

Nifly-naffy,  fastidious;  ton-- 
ceitedandfinicaL 

Night-cowl,  nightcap, 

Noited,  knoited,  rapped ; 
struck  forcibly  against;  as 
*•  Noited  their  heads,** 
kTtocked  heads  together  k, 

Nor,  than. 

Norland,  north-land;  belong- 
ing to  the  north  country, 

Nourice,  nurse. 

Nout,  nowt,  nolt,  black  cat-' 
tie. 

Nudge,  jog  with  the  elbow  as 
a  hint  of  caution. 


Q. 


OdI    odd!    a  winced  oath, 

omitting  one  letter. 
Odd-come-shortly,      chance 
'   time  Twtfar  ojff-;  escape, 
Oe,  oy,  oye,  gratuichikL 


OflT-come,  come  ofi;  escape,, 
Ohon,    ohonari  I     (interj.) 

alas!  woe  is  me, 
Onding,  fzU  of  rain  or  snow» 
ODMi,fcdling  on  ;  attach 
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Onslaught,  inroads  hostile in^ 

curtion;  attack, 
Onstead,    farm-stead ;     the 

buildings  on  ajitmu 
Ony,  ani/. 

Open  steek,  open  stitch. 
Or,  ere;  be/ore. 
Ordinar,  ordinary  ;  common  ; 

ttfuo/. 
Orra,  odd:  not  matched;  that 

may  be  spared  ;  unemphy" 

ed. 
Osder-wife,  woman  thai  hept 

an  hostelry. 
Out  bye,  toithout ;  a  little  way 

out. 


Outshot,  projecting  part  of 
an  old  building. 

Out  take,  except, 

Ower,  over, 

Owerby*  over  the  tvay, 

Owerlay>    overlay,    overlayy 
cravat;  covering. 

Owerloup,  get  over  the  fence; 
trespass  on  another*s  pro- 
perty.     "  Start  and  ower- 
loup, **  a  law  phrase  relating 
to  marches.   See  Marches. 

Owertaen,  overtaken, 

Owsen,  oven, 

Oye,  grandson.     See  oe. 


p. 


Pa,  papa. 

Pace,  Pasch,  Easter. 

Paidle,  pettle  ;  staff;  plough^ 
staff;  also  hoe. 

Paidle,  trampt  as  clothes  in  a 
tub ;  also  short  and  irregu- 
larstepSt  suchas  of  children. 

Paik,  beat. 

Paiks,  blows ;  a  beating. 

Palmering,  walking  infimdy. 

Panged,  crammed;  stiffed. 

Pastier,  keeper  of  the  pantry. 


Paraffle,  ostentatious  disptm^ 
Parochine,  parish, 
Parritch,  jwrndge;  hasty piud-^ 

ding. 
Parritch-time,  breakfast-time. 
Partan,  crab-fish. 
Passemented,  guarded  with 

lace,  fringe,  Sfc, 
Pat,  pot. 
Fat,  put, 
Patrick,  paetrick,    partncky 

pertrick,  partridge. 
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Pattle,  pUmghstaff, 

Pauchty,  haughty. 

Pauk,  wUe. 

Pawky,  mly ;  sly ;  droUy,  hzd 
not  mischievously. 

Pearlins,  pearlings  ;  lace. 

Pease-bogle,  scarecrow. 

Peaseweep,  peeseweep,  pee- 
weet,  lapwing. 

Peat,  pet ;  favourite. 

Peat-hagg,  sloughs  in  places 
from  whence  peat  has  been 
dug. 

Peeching.     See  Peghing. 

Tedder,  pedlar  ;  hawker. 

Peeble,  pebble. 

Peel,  a  place  of  strength,  or 
fortification,  in  gjenersl.  In 
particular,  it  signifies  a 
stronghold,  the  defences  of 
which  are  of  earth  mixed 
with  timber,  strengthened 
with  palisades. 

Peel.  PeeZ-Aou^e,  in  the  Bor- 
der counties,   is  a  small 
square  tower,  built  of  stone 
and  lime. 
Peengin,  whining. 
Veer,  poor  ;  also  a  pear. 
Peerie,  boy^s  spinning  tap,  set 
in  motion  by  the  pull  of  a 


string,   in  place  'of  being 
whipped. 
Peerie,  curious;  suspicious. 
Peers,  pears. 
Peghing,  ]^ching,  piiffin^ and 

panting  ;  breathing  hard. 
Peghts,  the  Picts. 
Pellack,  ^Uock,  porpoise ;  in 

old  Scotch,  a  bullet. 
Peltrie,  furrier's  wares. 
Pen-gun,    pop-gun  ;    from 
boys*  play  crackers  formed 
of  quill  barrels. 
Pennystane,  stone  quoit. 
Pensy,  proud  and  conceited^ 
Pettle,  indulge;  treat  as  a  pet. 
Phraising,  palavering;  nmk- 

ing  long  or  fine  speeches. 
Pick,  pickaxe  ;  also  pitch. 
Pick-mirk,  dark  as  pitch. 
Pickle,- gro/n  of  com;  small 
quantity    of   any     thing, 
*•  Pickle  in  our  ain  pock- 
neuk,"     Supply  ourselves 
from  our  own  means. 
Pick-maw,  a  snudl  sea-gull, 
Pictarnie,  the  great  tern. 
Pig,  earthen  pot,  vessel,    or 

pitcher. 
Pigs,  piggs,  crockery-ware. 
Pike,  pick. 
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Pflmewinksy  indntmenit  for 
torturing  thefingert.    See 
.  Pinnywinkles. 

Pinchers,  iron  crows. 

PiDgiiig,  uttering  feeble,  fre^ 
quentf  and  somewhat  pee^ 
vish  compUnnts.  A  sickly 
spoilecL  child  is  called  a 
pinging  thing, 

'PiD^edf  pained ;  puttodiffl- 
adty. 

Pinner,  a  cap  with  lappets, 
formerly  worn  by  women 
of  rank. 

Pinnywinkles,  a  hoard  with 
holes,  into  which  the  Jingers 
are  thrust,  andpressedupon 
with  pegs,  as  a  species  of 
torturCm 

Pint,  two  En^&sh  quarts* 

Pioted,  p^bttUL 

Pq)estaple,  tobacco-copper; 
also  broken  tubes  of  cla^to^ 
bacco  pipes. 

Pirn,  bobbin  ;  the  bobbin  of  a 
spiTining'Wheel ;  the  reed, 
or  quill  bobbin  in  a  wea^ 
ver^s  shuttle* 

Tit,  pui. 

Pidi*  strength. 

Pithless,  wanting  strength,. 

Flack,  a  copper  coin,  equal  to 


the  third  part  ofasi  Ea^^^sk 

^penny, 
Plainstanes,  thepawmeui* 
Plenislmig.>mfc«w. 
Pleugh,  plough, 
Pleugh-petde,  pAau^^^-daf^. 
FUes,folds. 

Pliskies,  mischievous  tricks. 
Plot,  scald, 
Plottie,  mulled  wine. 
Ploy,   employment;  harmtess 

froUc;  merry  meetings 
V\\3iff,puff:  hairdresser* spoyj"^ 

der-puffi 
Pock,  poke,  poach  ;  bag, 
Vockmsaaty,  portmanteau^ 
Poind,  distrain, 
Polonie,   Polonian,  a  great 

coat ;  a  Polish  surtoui„ 
Pooin,  pulling. 
Poor-man  of  Mutton,  cold 

meat;  cold  mutton  broiled, 
Poorfu*,  powerful, 
Poortith,  poverty, 
Pootiy,  poutiy,  poultry, 
Poots,  pouts,  poults;  young 

grouse,  4^. 
Poppling,  bubbling;  purling  ; 

rippling. 
Pose,  deposit ;  hoard  ofmo^ 

ney, 
Potatoe-bogle,  scarecrow. 
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Pottercarrier,  pottinger,  a^* 
iheccartf*  » 

Pouch,  pocket, 

Pouss,  pouse,  poos,  push; 
slight,'  quick  pull,  or  sports 
ive  snatch. 

Pouther,  powder. 

Pouthered,  powdered;  cam,'* 
ed;  slight  Iff  salted. 

Pouting,  shooting  at  the  young 
pauUs  of  partridges. 

"Pow,  poll;  head;  siiso  pool. 

Powney,  poni^. 

Powsowdie,     sheep*s     head 
broth;     milk     and     meal 
boiled  together;  any  TidX' 
hire  of  incongruofus  sorts  of 
food. 

Powtering,  pockering,  pol- 
tering,  groping  among  the 
ashes  ;  or  pokering  inces^ 
santly  in  the  fare  ;  rwarnia^ 
^ng  m  the  dark. 

Fratty,  pretty* 


'Preceesely,-precitelyi 
Prent,  print. 
Prick,  spur, 
Prick-my-dainty,  affected  and 

finical, 
Prie,  taste  ;  prove  by  tasting. 
Priced,  entreated  earnestly  ; 

pleaded  hard;'  higgled  for 

a  bargain. 
VtGpsXe,  publish  ;  disclose*. 
Propine,  a  present ;  gift. 
Public,  pubUe-house ;  inn» 
Puddings,  guts;  sausages. 
Puir,  poor. 
Pupit,  pulpit. 
Pun,  pund,  pound. 
Put  on,  clothed. 
Putted  a  stane,  pitched  a 

stone.     Putting  the  stone 

is  a  very  old  Scottish  and 

norOem  gymnaOic    ««•- 

eise. 
Pyat,  magpie. 
Pyket,  picked. 


Q 


Quaich,  small  drinking  asp. 
Quarters,  lodgings. 
Quean,  young  womaru    The 
term,    like    the    English 


Toench,  is  sometimes  used 
jocularly,   though  oftener 
disce^>ectfully. 
Queans,  wenches. 
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Queery-madam,      cuise-ma-' 

dame  ;  a  pear  so  called. 
Qlieish,  quegh,  v.  Quaich, 


Quern,  handviiU. 

Qpey,  heifer;  i^ng  cow. 


R 


Bade,  rode. 

Raes,  roes. 

Raff»  person  of  worthless  chcL- 
racier;  v.  ScowfF. 

Raip»  rape  ;  rope. 

Rair,  railed,  outcry ;  from 
roar. 

Raise,  rose  ;  arose. 

RampaHions,  rude  romps. 

Rampauging,  ragiTig  and 
storming  ;  prancing  about 
withjwy. 

Bjam-staintfirward;  thought^ 
less;  rash. 

Randy,  riotous;  disorderly. 

Raploch,  coarse  undyed  wool- 
len cloth. 

Rapparees,  worthless  runa- 
gates. 

Rapscallions,  rascals. 

Rase,  rose. 

Rath,  ready ;  quich;  early. 

Ratten,  rottin,  rotton,  rat. 

Raunletree,  randletree,  ran- 


tletree»  the  heanifromwhuA 
the  crook  is  suspended  where 
there  is  no  graie ;  also  a 
tree  chosen  with  two  branch' 
es,  which  are  cut  short, 
and  lefl  somewhat  in  the 
form  of  the  letter  Y,  set 
dose  to  or  built  into  the 
gable  of  a  cottage,  to  sup* 
port  one  end  of  the  roof, 
tree. 

Rave,  tore» 

Ravelled,  entangled;  confu' 
sed. 

Rax,  stretch. 

Raxing,  reaching  ;  stretching. 

Reaving,  open^  violent  thie^ 
ving. 

Red,  to  interfere  andseparatcy 
as  in  two  people  Jighting  ; 
to  disentangle;  clear,  and 
put  in  order. 

Red,  redd,  rede,  advice;  ad.» 
vise. 
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Redder's-lick,  v.   Redding- 
straik. 

Redding,  unravelling; putting 
to  rights, 

Redding-came,  large-toothed 
comb, 

Redding-straik,  a  stroke  re- 
ceived  in  attempting  to  se- 
parate combatants  in  a  fray; 
a  blow  in  return  for  officious 
interference. 

Redd  up,  put  in  order,. 

Rede,  advise. 

Redshank,  Highlander  with 
buskins  of  red  deer  skin  with 
the  hair  outwards;  applied 
also  as  a  nickname  to  a 
Highlander,  in  derision  of 
his  bare  limbs. 

Red-wud,  stark  mad. 

Reek,  smoke, 

Reekie,  smoky. 

Reek,  reik,  rink,  coarse ;  ex- 
pUnt ;  adventure  ;  frolic. 

Reeving,  reiving,  reaving, 
robbing, 

Reird,  v,  rair. 

Reise,  ryse,  twig. 

"Reises,  cut  brushwood;  shrubs, 

Reist,  stop  obstinately;  stick 
fast  in  the  middle,^ 


Reisted,  stopped;  stuck  fast. 
Reisted,  roosted;  smoke  dried, 
Reisting,  restive;  having  the 

habit  of  stopping  as  a  horse. 
Rickle,   heap  of  stones;  or 

peats,  Sfc, 
Riding-days,  days  of  hostile 

incursions  on  horseback. 
Rief,  robbery. 
Rievers,  robbers. 
Rieving.     See  Reeving. 
Riff-raff,  rabble. 
Rig,  ridge  of  land;  course; 

path. 
Rigg,  wild  adventure;  dissi- 

patedfrolic. 
Rigging,  back;  ridge;  roof. 
Rigging-tree,  roof-tree. 
Rin,  run. 
.  Rinthereout,  run  out  of  doors; 

gad  about ;  vagabond. 
Ripe,  search, 
Ritt,  rip  ;  tear  ;  cut ;  applied 

almost  only  to  the  surface 

of  the  ground. 
Rive,  rift;  split;  rend;  tear. 
,Riven,  rent;  torn, 
Rizzer'd,  half -salted  and  half» 

dried  fish. 
Rock,  distaff, 
Rokelay,  short  chak^ 
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Roopity  hoane. 

Roose,  ruse,  eMol;  praue. 

Rotten,  rat, 

Roughies,  withered  6ou^; 

a  tori  of  rttde  torch ;  also 

dried  heath. 
Round,  roun,  whitper. 
Roup,  auction, 
Rouping,  auctioning, 
Roupit,  rouped,  told  by  auc» 

tion,^ 
Rouping  wife,     udetwoman^ 

who  attends  rowp$. 
Rousted,  noted, 
Routh,  plenty. 
Routing,  roaring;  bellowing; 

storing* 


Rowing,  raving;  delirious* 

Row,  roll. 

Rowan-tree,  mountain'ash. 

Rowed,  rolled, 

Rowt,  roar  like  a  bull* 

Rubbit,  robbed, 

Rudas,  rowds,  haggard  old 

woman, 
'Rag, pull;  d(^  cheep  bargain. 
Rugging,  puUing  roughly* 
Rullions,  shoes  made  of  un-* 

tanned  lea&er, 
Rund,  rand,  selvage  of  broad 

doth;  list, 
Rung^  a  rough  undressed  stajf. 
Runt,  an  old  cow;  also  the 

stalk  qfcolewort  orccAbage, 


8 


Sa,  sae,  so, 

Sock  and  fork,  Lat.  fossa  et 

fiirca,  i.  e.  drowning  and 

hanging, 
Sa^  doudling,  bagpiping, 
Sackless,   saikless,  sakeless, 

innocent. 
Sain,  bless  against  evil  influm 

ence ;  literally,  jign  with 

the  sign  of  the  cross* 


Sair,  sore  ;  very  much. 
-Salvage,  savage, 
Sandy  laverock,  sand  lark; 


Sap,  sop. 

Sapeless,  t;.  Saddess. 

Sark,  shirt, 

Sangh,    saUow   broad4eaoed 

willow. 
Saul,  souJ;  mettle* 
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Saulie,  a  lured  moamer. 
Saultfat,  pickling  tubs  beef 

siond, 
Saut,  taU. 
Sautfit,  salt-diih. 
Saw,  sow  teed. 
Sawing,  soufing, 
Scaff-raff,  riff-rfiff;  rabble^ 
Scaith,  harm  ;  damage  j 
Scaithless,  unharmed;  vmn* 

jured. 
Scald,  scauld,  scolds 
Scart,  cofrmonxni, 
Scart,  tcratch. 
Scat,  tribute ;  tax  ;  ans  wenng 

to  the  Latin  vecHgtd, 
^cai^esi&i  free  from  harm. 
Scauding,  scalding, 
Scauffandraf^  rough  plenty^ 

tvithoui  selectkm  ;  fun  and 

froUc  in  plenty* 
Scaur,  scare  ;  frighten, 
ScauXy   precipitous    bank  of 

earth  overhanging  a  river, 
Schelm,  rogue, 
Sdated,  slated, 
Scomfishing,    suffocating  by 

bad  air. 
Scones,  small  cokes, 
Scotch  coUops,  scotched  coU 

lops :  beef'-steaks.i  scotched^ 


and  broiled  in  the  frying^* 

pan. 
Scouping,   skelping,  movmg 

hastily;  running ; scamper''' 

ing. 
Scour,  put  forward, 
Scouther,  scorch, 
Scraughing,  scraichizigy 

screaming  hoarsely. 
Screed,  a  long  stripe  qfdoti 

hastily  torn  off;  a  long  ti" 

rade  upon  any  suhjed^  has^ 

iily  brought  out;   a  rash 

frolic. 
Screeded,  torn, 
Screigh  o'  morning,  the,  first 

dawn. 
Scud,  aheaoyshoujer* 
Scudlar,  sctdlion. 
Scull,  shallow  Jish'baskeL 
Sculduddexy,     relating     to 

what  is  tmc^oi^ 
Scunner,  disgust, 
Sealgh,    selch,    seal;    sea^ 

calf. 
Sea-maw,  sea-mew;  sea^gidl, 
Seannachie,   Highland  onM^ 

quary. 
Seer,  sure, 
Seiled,    strained  through   » 

cloth,  or  sieve. 
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Seiped,  oozed;  seiping,  ooZ" 

ing. 
Sell,  self;  "the  sell  o'  it," 

itself, 
Semple,  of  low  birth,  oppo- 
sed to  gentle, 
Ser'ing,  sairing,  serving  ;  as 
'  much  as  serves  the  turn; 

enough. 
Set,  Jit ;  become  ;  suit, 
Sey,  "back  sey,"  sirloin. 
Shabble,  cutlass, 
Shand,  a  cant  term  for  base 

coin. 
Shanks,  legs ;  "  shank  your- 

sell    awaV*  take  to  your 

legs;  be  off. 
Sham,  thin  cow-dung, 
Shathmont,  six    inches    in 

lejigth. 
Shaughling,  shambling ; 

"shauchling  shoon,*'  shoes 

trodden  doton  on  one  side  by 
'  hadmaHdng, 
Shave,  sheeve,  slice  of  bread, 

cheese,  Sfc, 
Shaw,  show, 
Shaws,  tuoods;  also,  leaves  of 

potatoes,  turnips,  ^c. 
Shear,  cut ;  divide. 
Shearing,  sheering,  reaping. 


Shealing,  temporary  summer 
milk-house, 

Sheeling-hill,  (near  a  mill,) 
rising  ground  where  the 
shelled  oats  are  winnoteed, 

Sheenest,  clearest, 

Shellum,  skellmn,  rogue, 

Sheltie,  pony, 

Shiel,  shell;  take  out  of  the 
husk, 

Shilpit,  weak,  washy,  and  in- 
sipid,  ' 

Shogging,  shaking  ;  j<^ng. 

Shool,  shovel. 

Shoon,  shoes. 

Shored,  threatened. 

ShoUldna,  sudna,  should  not. 

Shot-window,  a  small  vnn- 
dow,  chiefly  filled  with  a 
board  that  opens  and  shuts. 

Shouther,  shoulder;  "show 
the  cauld  shouther,"  ap- 
pear cold  and  reserved. 

Shriegh,  shriek. 

Shule,  V,  shoc^. 

Shute,  push ;  also  shoot, 

Sibb,  related  to  by  blood. 

Sic,  siccan,  such. 

Sic  like,  just  so. 

Siccar,  secure,  *a^. 

Side,  long;  said  of  garments. 
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Siller,  silver  ;  money. 
Sillock,  (fish,)  podlei/;  gadus 

carbonarius. 
Silly,   in  a  weakly  state  of 
health f  whether  of  body  or 
mind. 
Sindry,  sundry. 
Sith,  since. 
Skaith,  V.  Scaith. 
Skarts,  scratches. 
Skeely,  skeily,  skeelfu',  skil- 
ful; cunning. 
Skeens,     knives;     **  skeen 
dubh,"    black    knife;   tlie 
'   Highlander's  dernier  resort. 
Skellies,  squints. 
Skelloch,  shrill  cry  ;  squawl. 
Skelping,    moving    rapidly ; 
.  also,  slapping  tvith  the  palm 

of  the  hand. 
Skeps,  bee-hives. 
Skitchers,  skates. 
Skinker,  pourer  out  of  /«- 

quor. 
Skink,  pour  out;  also,  soup 
made  of  the  skink y  or  hough 
of  beef. 
Skirl,  shrill  cry. 
Skirl  in  the  pan,  sop  in  the 
pan. 


Skirling,  screaming. 
Skitt,  banter  ;  jeer. 
Skivie,  oiut  of  the  proper  di- 
rection; deranged. 
Skreigh,  screech;  loud  shrill 

cry;  " skreigh o' day, "jpeep 

of  day. 
Skrimp,  stint,  as  to  measure 

or  quantity. 
Skulduddery,     sculduddery, 

fornication, 
Skyte,  contemptible  fellow. 
Slack,   an    opening  between 

two  hills ;  hollow  where  no 

water  runs. 
Slade,  slid;  slipped  along. 
Slaistering,  doing  any  thing 

in  an  awkward  and  untidy 

way;  especially  applied  to 

dabbling  in  any  thing  moist 

or  unctuous. 
Slaisters,  dirty  slops. 
Slake,  smear  ;  splotch  of  that 

ivith  which  any  thing  is  be* 

daubed. 
Slap,  breach  in  a  fence. 
Sleaveless-gate,     sleaveless 

errand,   an    idle  errand; 

hunting  the  cuckoo, 
Sliddery,  slippery. 
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Slighted,  (as  a  fortress,)  du" 

mantled, 
Sliok)  UUie  worth ;  not  to  be 

deperided  upon  as  good, 
SSmkf  veal  of  a  calf  killed  imm 

mediatefy  after  calved, 
Sloan,  sloven, 
Slockened,  slaked. 
Slogan,  ivar  cry,  or  gathering 

tuord. 
Slot-hounds,  sleuth-hounds, 

blood-hounds,    who  fittlom 

the  dot,  or  scent. 
Slue,  slip  softly  and  quietfy. 
Sma',  small. 
Smaik,  a  silfy  fellows  a  puny 

JeHow  :  paltry  rogue, 
Smeekit,  smoked, 
Smoor,  smother. 
Snag,  snaggy,   ^'^ik  snag,** 

knarry  stump  of  an  oak,  a 

tree  haoing   the  branches 

roughly  cut  off. 
Snapper,  stumble. 
Snaps,  gingerbread  nuts. 
Snaw,  snow, 
Sneck,  latch;  'rsneck-draw<^ 

er,*'  latch-lifter;  bolt'draw^ 

er;  sly  fellow. 
Sneckit,  notched, 
Sneeshing,  snuff. 
Snell,  sharp;  cold;  severe. 


Sniggeriqg,  tittering 
ingly, 

Snod,  neat. 

Snood,  a  young  womax^s 
maiden fiUet  &X  tyinground 
her  head. 

Snotter,  the  proboscis  of  a 
tvrkey-cock.  ' '  To  snotty- 
and  snivel,"  to  blubber  and 
snuffle.  To  snotter,  is  a]s» 
to  go  kiteringly. 

Somedele,  somewhat, 

Somegate,  somehow  ;  tame* 
where, 

Sorners,  sojourners;  sturdy 
beggars;  obtrusive  guests^ 
who  pleaded  privil^e,  vaA 
were  not  easily  got  rid  o^ 
at- least  in  the  Highlands^ 
where  the  acts  of  Parlia- 
ment against  them  were 
not  enforced. 

Sommg,  -spunging,  and  play- 
ing the  unwelcome  guest. 

Sort,  to  assort;  arrange ; fit ^ 
acGOTnmodate  and  manage. 

Sough,  the  noise  of  tifind;  the 
breathing  of  a  person  m 
deep  sleep;  the  chaunt,  or 
recitative,  peculiar  to  the 
old  Presbyterians  in  Scot, 
land,  and  to  certain  extra* 
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religious     castes     every- 
where ;  also,  a  rumour. 

Soup,  spoanfitl,  or  mouthful 
of  soup,  or  other  liquid,  or 
spoon-meat. 

Souple,  the  striking  part  of  a 
fiM. 

Souple,  supple  ;  active  ;  also 
sid)tle. 

Souther,  sowder,  solder. 

Southron,  south-^ountry  man; 
Englishman, 

Soutor,  souter,  shoemalcer, 

Sowens,  flummery ;  hlanc' 
mange,  made  of  the  oat- 
meal which  remains  in  the 
bran  after  bolting,  convert- 
ed into  a  sub-acid  starch. 

Spae;  foretell, 

Spae-wife,  prophetess. 

Spang,  spring, 

Spanged,  sprung. 

Sparry-grass,  asparagus, 

Spauld,  shoulder. 

Speck  and  span  new,  quite 
new, 

Speel,  climb, 

Speer,  a^k, 

Speerings,  askings;  answers 
to  questions  asked;  infor- 
mation, 

Spence,  dispensary  ;  parlour, 
70L.  XLVIII. 


Spick  and  span,  matter  and 
form, 

Spleuchan,  tobacco-pouch. 

Splores,  frolics  ;  riots. 

Sporran,  (Gael.)  jowr^e. 

Sprack,  spruce ;  sprightly, 

Spraickle,  scramble;  get  on 
with  difficulty, 

Spreagh,  prey  ;  literally,  cat- 
tle, 

Spreagherie,  cattle-liftingj 
prey-driving ;  also,  small 
spoil;  paltry  booty  of  small 
articles. 

Sprees,  sprays,  short  irregu- 
larities, and  convivial  in- 
dulgences. 

Springs,  merry  tunes,  to 
which  people  spring  and 
dance. 

Sprug,  sparrow, 

Sprush,  spruce. 

Spulzie,  spoil, 

Spule-bane,  blade-bone, 

Spune,  spoon. 

Spunk,  a  match  ;  a  taper ;  a 
spark  of  fire  ;  a  small  fire. 

Spunkie,  tvill-o'-wisp;  jack 
with  the  lantern.;  ignis  fa- 
tuus. 

Spur-whang,  spur  leather. 

Staff)  stave, 
2h 
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Staig,   an  tmbrckC'tn  young 

horse. 
Stalk,  tteak. 
Stalwart,     stalwarth,    tteeU 

iDorthy;  iiout  amd  courage' 

out, 
Stamach,  stomach. 
Stance,  standing-place, 
Stanchels,   stancheons,  iron 

bars  for  securing  tvindows, 
Stane,  staine,  stone. 
Stang,  sting  ;  also  a  long  pole. 
Stark  staring  mad,  evidentli/ 

quite  mad. 
Stark,  strong;  rigid;  stiff. 
Staw,  put  to  a  stand;  surfeit, 
Steek,  stitch  ;  also  shut. 
Steer,  stir;  molest, 
Steer*d,     stirred ;     meddled 

tmih. 
Steery,  bustle;  stir;  quandary, 
Steeve,  stiff;  strong;  durtu 

ble, 
Steevely,  stievely,^n»fy. 
Stell,  place  of  covert ;  shelter, 
Stend,  make  long  steps. 
Sterns,  starns,  stars. 
Stibbler,  clerical  probationer ; 

applied  in  ridicule. 
Sticked,  stickit,  stttck;  stab- 

bed;  also  bungled  and  spoil- 
ed in  the  making. 


Stickit  minister,  a  clerical 
student  or  probationer  be- 
come  unquaiified  for  the 
ministerial  office  from  rmbe- 
cility,  or  immoral  conduct, 

Stievely,  stiffly ;  firmly. 

Sting  and  ling,  vi  et  arms. 

Stir,  sir, 

Stirk,  a  young  steer  or  heifer 
between  one  and  ttoo  years 
old. 

Stoidng,  staggerifig. 

Stoop  and  roop,  siun^  and 
rump;  altogether, 

Stot,  a  bullock  bettoeen  two 
and  three  years  old, 

Stour,  dust ;  skirmish  ;  battle. 

Stour,  stoor,  large  and  strong; 
stem, 

Stour-looking,  gruff4ooking. 

Stouth  and  routh,  pleniy. 

Stouthrief,  robbery. 

Stow,  cut  off;  lop, 

Stowings,  sprouts  of  coletvort 
gathered  in  spring. 

Strae,  straw, 

Strae  death,  death  upon  the 
bed-straw  ;  natural  death, 

Straik,  Idroke, 

Straike,  a  strike  ;  a  bushel. 

Strath,  a  valley  through  which 
a  river  runs. 
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Straughted,  stretched;  made 

straight. 
Streak,  streek,  striek,  stretch  ; 

lay  otU  a  corpse. 
Stress,  hard  pressure;  hard 

straining, 
Sturdied  sheep,  a  sheep  that 

has  the  sturdy ^  or  giddiness, 

from  tuater  in  the  head, 
Suckin,  mill-dues, 
Suddenty,  sudden^ 
Suld,  should, 
Sumph,    soft    Tmuddy-headed 

fellow, 
Sune,  soon, 

Sune  or  syne,  sooner  or  later, 
Simkets,  provision  of  any  sort. 
Sunkie,  low  stool. 
Surquedy,    (Ivanhoe,)  pre* 

sumption  ;  insolence. 
Sute,  sod, 
Swankie,  supple  active  young 

fellow. 
Swanking,  supple  ;  active. 
Swap,  exchange. 
Swart-back,  great  btack-and- 

white  gull. 
Swarfit,  swarveity  swooned. 


Swarved,  swerved. 

Swattered,  squattered,  <p/t(/- 
tered  ;  flounced  ;  moved  ra- 
pidly in  the  water. 

Sweal,  to  run ;  said  of  a  can- 
dle. 

Swear,  sweer,  laxy;  reluctant. 

Sweepit,  swept. 

Swire,  neck ;  also  declination 
in  a  hill;  hollow  between 
two  hills. 

Swirles,  whirls  ;  circular 
motions. 

Swith,  quickly, 

Swither,  doubt ;  hesitation. 

Swuir,  swore. 

Sybo,  an  onion  that  does  not 
form  a  bulb  at  the  root, 

Syke,  sike,  small  rill,  common- 
ly running  out  of  a  quag- 
mire ;  smaU  rill  unthout 
sand  or  gravel. 

Syn,  syne,  sin,  since;  then  ; 
after  that ;  in  that  case. 

Synd,  rinse;  syndings,  rin- 
sings. 

Syver,  gutter  ;  "  causeyed 
syver,"  stone-paved  gutter. 
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Taeniae. 

Tae,  the  ae,  the  one;  tae 
half,  the  one  half, 

Taed,  taid,  toad. 

Taen,  taken, 

Taillie,  deed  of  entail, 

Tait,  lock  of  wool,  Sfv, 

Tale,  "wi'  their  tale,"  ac- 
cording  to  their  own  story ; 
at  they  pretend. 

Talent,  purpose  ;  inclination. 

Tammie-norie,  (bird,)  the 
auk,  or  puffin. 

Tangle,  the  stem  of  the  larger 
fucus  di^talis,  a  species  of 
sea-weed.  The  term  is  also 
applied  contemptuously  to 
any  long  dangling  person 
or  thing. 

Tangs,  tongs. 

Tap  of  tow,  the  quantity  of 
tow,  or  hards,  that  is  made 
up  in  a  cornea/ jSgure,  to  be 
put  upon  the  distaff. 

Tape,  to  tape,  to  make  a  lit- 
tle go  a  great  way  ;  to  use 
sparingly, 

Tappit  hen,  (in  drinking,)  a 


tin  pot  with  a  nob  on  the 
top,  containing  a  quart  of 
ale, 

Tarr*d,  marked  with  tar,  as 
sheep;  "a*  tarr'd  wi*  the 
same  stick,"  one  as  bad  as 
the  other, 

Tasker,  a  labourer  who  does 
task-work, 

Tasse,  cup, 

Tassell,  tusselL 

Tatty,  natted, 

Tauld,  told, 

Taupie,  a  slowfiolish  slut 

Tawse,  the  leather  strap  used 
for  chastisement  in  Scot- 
land. 

Tee'd  ball,  (at  golf,)  a  ball 
raised  on  a  nob  of  earth, 

Teind,  see  Tiend. 

Tender,  delicate,  as  to  health ; 
weakly  ;  ailing. 

Tent,  attention:  caution;  care. 

Teugh,  teuch,  tough, 

Thack,  thatch, 

Thae,  these, 

Thack,  thatch,  "  Under 
thack  and    rape,"    under 
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thatch  and  rope  ;  common- 
ly used  in  allusion  to  the 
stacks  in  the  barn-yard, 
after  they  are  thatched-in 
for  the  winter ;  so  that, 
**  under  thack  and  rape" 
means  snug  and  comfort- 
able. 

Thairm,  smallgut  ;  catgut  ; 
fiddlestring. 

That,—"  no  that  far  off," 
not  very  far  off. 

Theeking,  thatching;  thatch. 

Theow  and  Esne,  (Ivan- 
hoe,)  thrcdl  cmd  bondsman. 

Thiggers,  mannerly  beggars, 
that  ask  a  benevolence, 
not  an  alms. 

Thigging,  going  round  col- 
lecting benevolences;  gen- 
teel begging, 

Thegither,  together. 

Thereout,  out  of  doors. 

Thick,  intimate. 

Thirlage,  thraldom;  astric- 
tion  to  a  mill. 

Tholed,  suffered. 

Thought,  a  very  little ;  some- 
what. 

Thowless,  sluggish;  inactive. 

Thrang,  throng;  busy. 

Thrapple,  thropple,  throat. 


Thraw,        twist ;      writhe. 
"  Heads  and  thraws,"  ly- 
ing side  by  side,  the  feet  of 
the  one  by  the  head  of  the 
other. 

Thoom,  thumb. 

Thrawart,  cross-grained;  ill- 
tempered. 

Thrawing,  twisting;  thwart- 
ing. 

Thrawn,  tunsted  ;  perverse  ; 
ill-tempered;  crabbed. 

Threave,  twenty-four  sheaves, 
or  two  shocks  of  grain. 

Threep,  threap,  accusation; 
pertinacious  affirmation ; 
threat.  *  *  An  auld  threep," 
a  superstition  obstinately 
persisted  in  of  old. 

Threepit,  persisted  in  aver- 
ring. 

Thresh,  a  rush. 

Through-stane,  grave-stone,  ' 

Thrum  o'er,  tell  over  in  a  tire- 
some manner. 

Thumbiekins,    thumb-screws 
for  torture. 

Tiends,  tithes. 

Tig,  twitch, 

TiU,  to. 

TiUie-waJlie,  fiddle-faddle. 

Time  about,  alternately. 
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Tine,  lote. 

Tinklers,  tinkers. 

Tint,  lost, 

Tippences,  twopenny  pieces, 

Tippenny,  ale  ai  twopence  a 

quart, 
Tirlie-wirlie  holes,  intricate 

holes, 
Tirling,  digging  up  ;  uncover- 
ing, "  Tirling  at  the  door 
pin,"  twirling  the  handle  of 
the  latch, 
Tirrievies,  tantrums, 
Tittie,  the  infantine  and  en- 
dearing manner  of  pro- 
nouncing sister. 
Tocher,  marriage  portion, 
Tocherless,  portionless. 
Tody  fox. 

Toddling,  waddling  as  child- 
ren do. 
Took  of  drum,  tuck  of  drum, 
Toom,  empty. 
Toon.     See  Town. 
Toot  (tout)  of  a  horn,  blast 

of  a  horn, 
Torsk,  tusk,  a  short  thick 

cod-fish  so  called. 
Tou,  thxm, 
Toustie,  testy. 

Tout,  po^  ;  pet ;  huff;  also 
sound  of  a  horn. 


Toutie,  haughty. 

Touzled  out,  ransacked, 

Touzled,  in  disorder;  such 
as  the  hair  uncombed; 
rumpled. 

Tow,  hards  ;  also  a  rope. 

Town,  any  inhabited  place  ; 
a  single  steading. 

Toy-mutch,  dose  linen  cop, 
without  lace,  frill,  or  bor- 
der, and  with  flaps  coTer- 
ing  the  neck  and  part  of 
the  shoulders. 

Trailled,  dragged, 

Traiking,  lounging:  dangling. 

Tramped,  stamped;  trod. 

Tramper,  scamp;  run^a-gate. 

Trashed,  deterioratedikiroxi^ 
bad  usage. 

Treen,  made  of  tree;  wooden. 

Trig,  neat, 

Trindling,  trundling. 

Trocking,  trucking;  barter  - 
ing  ;  having  intercourse, 

Troggs,  troth, 

Trotcosie,  a  warm  covering 
for  the    heady   necky    and 
breast,  when  travelling  in 
bad  weather. 

Trow,  trew,  believe  ;  think ; 
guess. 

Trump,  Jew's  harp. 
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Tryacle,  treacle. 

Tryst,  appointment;  rendeZ' 

vous. 
Trysted  with,  met  with. 
Tuilzie,  toolyie,  tusyle,  scuf- 

Tup,  ram. 

Turbinacious,  q/J  or  belong- 
ing to  peat,   or  rather  turf. 

Turnpike  stair,  winding  stair^ 
case. 


Twa,  twae,  two. 

Twall,  twelve, 

Twalpennies,  one  penny  ster- 
ling. 

Twopenny,  beer  which  cost 
twopence  a  Scottish  quart. 

Tyke,  dog,  ofthe  larger  kind. 

Tyne,  lose  ;  tint,  lost. 

Tynes,  antlers  of  a  stag; 
teeth  of  a  harrow. 


u 


Udal,  allodial. 

Udaler,  one  who  holds  his 
lands  by  allodial  tenure, 

Ugsome,  disgusting. 

Ulzie,  oil. 

Umquhile,  whilom  ;  ci-de- 
vant;  late. 

Unbrized,  unbroken. 

Uncanny,  dangerous ;  suppo- 
sed to  possess  supematufal 
powers. 

Unce,  ounce. 

Unchancy,  unlucky ;  danger- 
ous. 

Unco,  uncouth  ;  strange  ;  un- 
known ;  it  is  also  used  in. 


tensitively,  as  "  Unco  lit- 
tle," very  little. 

Unfreens,  unfriends;  enemies. 

Unhalsed,  unsaluted. 

Unkenn'd,  unknown. 

Untenty,  incautious;  careless. 

Untill,  unto  ;  till. 

Up-bye,  a  little  way  farther 
on  ;  up  the  way. 

Upcast,  reproach. 

Upgoing,  cucent. 

Uphaud,  uphold;  maintain. 

Uphauden,  supported  ;  laid 
under  obligation. 

Upsetting,  conceited;  assu- 
ming. 
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Upsides    with,    even   with;     Up-tak,  conception;  applied 
quit  with,  to  the  understanding. 


Vaes,  in  Orkney  and  Shet- 
land, inlets  of  the  sea, 
Vaik,  become  vacant, 
Vassaill,  vessels. 


Vassail-buird,  cup-board. 
Visnomy,  visage, 
WiYers,  food;  eatables. 


w 


Wa',  wedl. 

Waal,  tvell. 

Wabster,  webster ;  weaver. 

Wad,  wager;  pledge;  host- 
age. 

Wad,  would. 

Wadna,  would  not. 

Wae,  woe. 

Waesome,  wofid. 

Waflf,  blast. 

Waif,  strayed  ;  vagabond. 

Waising,  weissing,  directing, 

Wakerife,  vigilant. 

Wale,  choice  ;  choose. 

Wallie,  valet. 

Walise,  saddle-bags ;  port' 
manteau. 

Wallowing,  weltering. 


Wallydraigle,  the  youngest 
bird  in  a  nest,  and  hence 
used  for  any  feeble  iU- 
g;rotun  creature. 

Walth,  plenty, 

Wame,  womb  ;  beUy. 

Wamefou',  bellyfuU, 

Wampishes,  tosses  franticly. 

Wan,  got;  won,  *'  Wan 
o'er,"  got  over, 

Wanchancy,  unlucky. 

Wanion,  vengeance;  the  devil. 

Wan-thriven,  stunted;  de- 
cayed; whose  thriving  is 
retrograde. 

Ware,  expend ;  lay  out. 

Wanle,  active  ;  strong  ;  heal- 
thym 
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Wark,  work, 

Wark  looms,  tooU, 

Warlock,  wizard. 

Warld,  world. 

Warse,  worse. 

Warsde,  wirstle,  wrastle, 
wrestle. 

Wasna,  wcu  not. 

Wastell  cake,  wassail  cake ; 
an  oaten  loaf  baked  in  the 
oven,  with  carraway  seeds, 
4^7.  in  it. 

Wastrife,  wastry,  waste ;  im- 
prudent expense. 

Wat,  wet. 

Wat,  weet,  know. 

Water-broo,  water  gruel. 

Water-purpie,  waier  speeds 
well;  brook  lime. 

Wather,  weather, 

Wauch,  waff,  waufi^  nause- 
ous; bad;  shabby. 

Wauff,  wave  ;  Jlap, 


waves,     whirlpools,     and 
gulfs. 

Wean,  wee  ane,  little  one ; 
child. 

Wear,  last;  endure. 

Wear,  weir,  war. 

"  Wear  the  jacket."  This 
phrase  alludes  to  a  custom 
now,  we  believe,  obsolete, 
by  which,  on  paying  a  cer- 
tain fee,  or  otherwise  ma- 
king interest  with  the 
huntsmen  of  the  Cale- 
donian Hunt,  any  citizen 
aspirant,  whose  rank  did 
not  entitle  him  to  become 
a  member  of  that  more 
highly  bom  society,  might 
become  entitled  to  the 
field-privileges  oftheHunt, 
and  among  others,  was  to- 
lerated to  wear  the  jacket 
of  the  order. 


Waught,   hearty  draught  of    'Weaii£vL\painfid;  distressing. 


liquor. 

Waur,  worse  ;  also  put  to 
the  worse  ;  get  the  better  of 

Waured,  worsted;  vanquish- 
ed. 

Wawl,  roll  the  eyes,  and  look 
wildly. 

Waws,  wells,  and  swelchies. 


Weasand,  wind-pipe. 

Weather-gaws,  signs  of  an 
approaching  storm. 

Wee,  small. 

Weel,  well;  weal. 

Weel,  weil,  well;  prospe- 
rity; advantage. 

Weft,  waft,  woof. 
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Weigh  bawks,  the  beam  of  a 
balance  for  weighing. 

Weight,  a  sieve  vnthfmt  holes^ 
for  winnowing  corn. 

Wed  a  weel,  tveU  well  I 

Weil,  wiel,  a  tmtdlwhirl^pool, 

Wekd, dettiny*  "The weird 
is  dree'd»'*  the  ill  fortune  is 
suffered  ;  the  destiny  is  fid- 
filled. 

Weise,  weize,  wiws,  wush, 
lead  ;  guide  ;  point  out  ; 
show  the  way  ;  direct ;  put 
tn  the  way* 

Welked,  wau]dt,yi<iMcbth, 
callam. 

Well-head,  spring. 

Wern,  scar. 

Werena,  were  not 

We'se,  tve  shall. 

Wha,  who, 

Whample,  stroke  ;  slash. 

Whang,  leather 

Whap,  curlew. 

Whar,  whaur,  where. 

What  for  no  ?  why  not  9 

Wheen,  whin,  parcel;  a 
number  of  persons  or  things. 

Whidding,  scudding. 

Whigamore,  great  whig. 

Whigging,  jogging  rudely  ; 
urging  forward. 


Whigmaleeries,  trinkets ; 
nicknackets;  whinis. 

Whiles,  sometimes. 

Whillied,  wheedled;  cheated 
by  wheedling.  ' 

Whillying,  bambooding  ;  de- 
ceiving with  specious  pre- 
tences. 

Whilly-whas,  idle  cajoling 
speeches  ;  fiummery. 

Whilk,  which. 

Whin.     See  Wheen. 

Whingeing,  fawning  and 
whining  like  a  d(^. 

Whinger,  a  sort  of  hanger 
used  as  -a  knife  at  meals 
and  in  broils. 

Whinnying,  neighing. 

Whins, /«rs»;  gorse. 

Whirrying,  ^fying  rapidly. 

White  bass,  sausages  stuffed 
with  oatmeal  and  suet. 

Whittie-whattieing,  making 
foolish  conjectures  ;  reason- 
ing to  little  purpose. 

WUtde,' knife. 

Whittret,  weasel,  from  white 
throat. 

Whomling,  whelming;  over- 
turning. 

Whom,  horn, 

Whully-whaing,  cajoling. 
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Whummle,  whelm;  turn  over. 

Whunstane,  wkinstone. 

Wi',  with. 

Wife.carle,  a  man  who  busies 
himself  about  household  af- 
fairs  or  women* s  work. 

Will-a-wa,  weal-away,  woe 
is  me! 

Willyard,  wild  ;  strange  ;  un- 
accountable  ;  shy. 

Wimple,  winding  turn. 

Wm,get;  "win  by,"  **  get 
past;"  "win  to,"  reach. 

Windle-strae,  crested  dog's- 
tail  grass. 

Windles,  a  turning  framey 
upon  which  yarn  is  put,  to 
be  wound  ojf. 

Window-bole,  tJie  part  of  a 
cottage  window  thai  is  fitted 
by  a  wooden  blind. 

Winna,  wunna,  will  not. 

Winsome,  gairdy  ;  lovely  ; 
pretty  ;  of  engaging  appear- 
ance ^  or  character  and  man- 
ners. 

Withershins,  tvrong-ways 
about ;  from  right  to  left  ; 
contrary  to  the  apparent 
motion  of  the  sun. 


Withy,  woody,  rope  oftunst^ 
edvHsnds. 

Witters,  barbs  of  a  fishing- 
spear  ^  or  of  a  fishing-hooky 
fy:. 

Witting,  weeting,  hnmuing. 

Woo*,  wool. 

Woodie,  gallows;  also  a  wi- 
thie,  or  rope  of  twisted 
wands,  in  which  malefac- 
tors seem  formerly  to  have 
been  hanged. 

Worriecow,  wirriecow,  hob- 
goblin ;  bugbear ;  scare- 
crow ;  the  devil. 

Wowf,  wayward;  wild;  un- 
reclaimed; disordered  in 
intellect. 

Wraith,  an  apparition. 

Wud,  wood,  mad. 

Wuddy,  see  Woodie. 

Wull-a-wins,  woe  is  me  ! 

Wull-cat,  wild-cat  ;  cat-a- 
mountain. 

Wull,  wiU.  "  What's  yer 
wull,"  what  is  your  plea- 
sure. 

Wuzzent,  withered  ;  dried. 

Wun,  unn;  get,  in  aU  its 
senses. 
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Wunna,  winna,  will  not. 
Wuss,ttnsh,  See  also  Weise. 
Wyliecoat,  boy*t  flannel  un- 

der-dreu  next  the  shirt; 

flannel  petticoatt. 


Wynds  (in  a  town)  turnings 
off  from  the  streets ;  lanet. 
Wyte,  blame, 
Wyted,  blamed. 


Y. 


Yafiing,  barking,  like  a  dog 
in  a  passion ;  chattering. 

Yagger,  hunter  ;  ranger  about 
the  country ;  pedlar. 

Yald,  supple  ;  active;  athletic. 

Yammered,  made  a  hud  out- 
cry. 

Yanking,  way  of  talking 
English, 

Ysaxd^jade ;  mare. 

Yaud,  "far  yaud,**  a  cry  of 
encowragementyOr  direction^ 
from  a  shepherd  to  his  dog. 

Yauld,  alert ;  athletic. 

Yearned,  curdled. 

Yearning,  rennet. 

Yelloch,  shrill  cry. 


Yelloched,  raised  a  shrill  cry. 
Yellow  yoldring,  yellow  yor- 

ling,  yellow-hammer. 
Yer,  your. 
Yerl,  earl. 
Yestreen,  yester  even ;  last 

night. 
Yin,  one. 
Yince,  once. 
Yett,  gate. 
Yoking,  the  ploughing  that  is 

done  at  one  putting-to  of 

the  horses. 
Yon,  there  ;  yonder  ;  beyond. 
Yook,     yeuking,    yowking, 

itch,  itching, 
Yowe,  ewe. 


THE  END, 
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